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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_>——_ 
ERHAPS the chief event of the week has been Mr. 
Roosevelt’s speech at the Guildhall. Timid, fussy, and 
pedantic people have charged Mr. Roosevelt with all sorts 
of crimes because he had the courage to speak out, and have 
even accused him of unfriendliness to this country because of 
his criticisms. Happily the British people as a whole are not 
80 foolish. Instinctively they have recognised, and thoroughly 
appreciated, the good feeling of Mr. Roosevelt’sspeech. Only 
true friends speak as he spoke. The reception of the speech 
on the Continent and in America has been not a little 
amusing. There were evidently hopes in certain quarters 
abroad that Mr. Roosevelt’s speech would cause ill-blood 
between him and the British people, and a good deal of 
surprise has been expressed that the very reverse has been 
the result. 


In America the newspapers have made a great deal of 
clamour about Mr. Roosevelt’s want of diplomacy, courtesy, 
and so forth, but the wider American public is pleased, and 
rightly pleased, that the most representative citizen of the 
Republic has once again shown that he was not cast by 
nature for the réle of a flatterer, whether at home or 
abroad. The barrel-organs, of course, grind out the old 
tune about Mr. Roosevelt’s tactlessness. In reality, he isa 
very tactful as well as a very shrewd man. It is surely 
the height of tactfulness to recognise that the British people 
are sane enough and sincere enough to like being told the 
truth. His speech is one of the greatest compliments ever 
paid to a people by a statesman of another country. Hecould 
not have made such a speech to a touchy, vainglorious, or 
self-conscious race. He knew the people to whom he spoke. 


The Union of South Africa was proclaimed at Pretoria on 
Tuesday. There was a special service in the Cathedral, and 
at a ceremony in the Legislative Assembly Lord Gladstone, 
the Governor-General, and the members of the new Govern- 
ment were sworn in. This important and memorable event 
took place exactly eight years to the day after the conclusion 
of the war, and General Botha, who in the Treaty of 
Vereeniging signed away the independent existence of the 
Dutch Republics, is now Prime Minister of United South 
Africa. It is a wonderful culmination to the distractions of 
South Africa, and the whole history of the British Empire 
has nothing more gratifying to show. It was hoped that a 
hon-party Ministry might be formed to give the Union a good 
start, but this was found impossible, and for our own part 
we would rather run whatever risks there may be in the 































































preservation of the old distinctions than see an insincere 
coalition in power which could command no respect or con- 
fidence. A non-party Government was an agreeable ideal, 
but it would have been useless to try to create artificially what 
did not come naturally. 


In the new Ministry General Botha, besides being Prime 
Minister, is Minister of Agriculture—a very right and 
natural appointment. Mr. Hull is Finance Minister; General 
Smuts, Minister of the Interior, of Defence, and of Mines; 
Mr. Sauer, Minister of Railways; Mr. Graaf, of Public 
Works; Mr. Malan, of Education; Mr. Burton, of Native 
Affairs; and General Hertzog, of Justice. General Beyers 
becomes Speaker of the Assembly. We are confident that 
General Botha, whose wisdom and high intentions have 
already been proved, will do his utmost for the prosperity of 
South Africa. His appointment is universally approved. 
Even his leading opponents admit that he is where he is by 
the will of the country. The Government have now many 
weeks before them of ordinary administration, and there are 
numerous official appointments to be made. Then there will 
be the General Election, and finally the opening of the first 
united Parliament by the Duke of Connaught. We are glad 
to learn that Lord Gladstone has made a good impression. 
We note also that Sir John H. de Villiers, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of South Africa, has been created a Baron 
of the United Kingdom. 


On Friday week in the Lower House of the Diet the 
Prussian Government withdrew its Franchise Reform Bill, 
which had just been sent down from the Upper House. We 
do not suppose that the loss of such illiberal reforms will 

make the Prussian people feel that they are much worse off 
than they would have been if the Bill had become law. As 
for the Government, it is pretty clear that it was trying to use 
the Bill as a means for creating a new bloc. In this Herr von 
Bethmann Hollweg has failed. The Conservatives and 
National Liberals, who formed the bloc before the decline of 
Prince Biilow's power, are as far apart as ever. Before the 
Bill went to the Upper House it was helped through its stages 
by the unusual combination of Conservatives and the Roman 
Catholic Centre. But in the Upper House Herr von Beth- 
mann Hollweg introduced changes which he had apparently 
repudiated. These were resisted; but on a special appeal 
from the Chancellor, the Conservatives of the Upper House 
came to heel. Not so the Conservatives of the Lower House 
on Friday week; they stood stoutly by the Centre. The 
Government did not care to accept the Bill in the form to 
which it would be agreeable to this combination, and there- 
fore abandoned it. It will be interesting to see what Herr 
von Bethmann Hollweg will do next. He apparently dis- 
likes intensely accepting the help of the only combination 
which is ready to come to his support on what seem tolerably 
easy terms. 


The Emperor Francis , Seng left Budapest on Sunday last 
to pay a State visit to Serajevo, the capital of Bosnia. At first 
he was received with respectful curiosity, but this gradually 
developed into something like enthusiasm, the Bosnians 
evidently being impressed by his kindliness and simplicity. 
The most interesting ceremonies took place on Tuesday in 
the various places of worship. In Bosnia the political 
divisions are the same as the religious divisions, so that a visit 
to all the places of worship comprehended all the elements of 
Bosnian life. The Emperor went first to the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, then to the Serb Orthodox Cathedral, 
and next to the Great Begova Mosque, “ one of the finest and 
largest in the Balkans,” as the Times correspondent says, 
where an unprecedented ceremony took place :— 

“Standing erect with reverent mien under a canopy of rich 
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rose-coloured brocade, the Em r listened to the orisons of the 
Imam, which were punctua by deep ‘Amins’ from the many 
hundred shoeless worshippers encircling the clergy and the 
Throne. . .. The Emperor himself seemed under the spell of 
the moment when, for the first time in his long life, he received 
the homage of his Moslem subjects in their chief house of prayer.” 
Later the Emperor went to the synagogues of the Spanish 
Jews and the German Jews, and to the Protestant church. 


The French Chamber met on Wednesday for the first time 
since the General Election. The Times correspondent says 
that electoral reform will be the most important work of the 
Session, but the Government intends to deal with the status 
of officials, and may also introduce an Income-tax Bill and 
judicial reforms. As regards electoral reform, the scheme 
will provide for a departmental scrutin de liste, with a 
system of proportional representation. The correspondent 
continues :— 

“The electoral districts will not in all cases, however, be con- 
terminous with the boundaries of the present Departments. 
Several of the smaller Departments will be combined into larger 
constituencies for the application of the scrutin de liste. At the 
same time certain large Sesartansts like the Seine and the Nord, 
which are more densely populated, will be subdivided so as to 
establish something like equal electoral districts throughout the 
country...... The Government Bill, moreover, will embody the 
Prime Minister’s original proposal for the prolongation of the 
electoral mandate from four to six years, combined with a system 
for the renewal of the mandates of one-third of the whole number 
of Deputies every three years.” 


The new Papal Encyclical has led to some sharp comments 
in the German official Press. In it the work of St. Charles 
Borromeo is compared with that of Protestant reformers and 
their modern descendants, to the violent disparagement of the 
latter, Evangelical freedom being denounced as a pretext for 
a corruption of morals and perversion of discipline to which 
the Middle Ages hardly reached. The North German Gazette, 
commenting on this passage, notes with satisfaction that a 
Conservative journal admits that such language on the part 
of the Pope renders nugatory all efforts to promote outward 
peace between the conflicting creeds. Two months ago, as 
the Berlin correspondent of the Times reminds us, when Herr 
Bethmann Hollweg was in Rome, he was amicably discussing 
the affairs of the Catholic Church in Germany with the 
Vatican. The explanation of the altered tone now shown in 
semi-official utterances, the correspondent hints, is perhaps 
to be found in the altered posture of home politics. Now 
that the Prussian Franchise Bill has collapsed, the Govern- 
ment may be glad of any opportunity to detach Conservatism 
from Catholicism. 


The papers of Thursday published a memorial addressed by 
the Cretan Executive Committee to the Powers. The sense 
of it is that there is only one solution of the Cretan 
problem,—annexation to Greece. And it is argued that 
the Powers by their own action have made any other solution 
impossible. In 1908, when the Cretans proclaimed union with 
Greece, the protecting Powers took no action, and they even 
withdrew their troops while the matter was still undecided, as 
though they took no exception to the wishes of the Cretans. 
The weak point of the argument is that no allowance is made 
for the march of events in Turkey. We ourselves have 
always desired the union of Crete with Greece, but from the 
moment when Turkey reformed herself it became impossible 
to treat the Turkish Government in the summary fashion in 
which it was right and necessary to treat Abd-ul-Hamid. We 
hope that it may be possible to continue a working arrange- 
ment in Crete under the nominal suzerainty of Turkey, or, 
better still, to induce Turkey to part with the island in return 
for compensation. But it is out of the question simply to 
flout the national sentiment of the Turks, which is now 
running very strong. That would bea short cut to war. We 
notice that the Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs has stated 
in Paris that in no circumstances will the suzerainty of the 
island be abandoned by Turkey. 


The opening sitting of the Arbitration Tribunal appointed 
to try the Newfoundland dispute between Great Britain and 
the United States was held at the Hague on Wednesday. 
The questions at issue mostly turn on the interpretation of 
the Treaty of 1818. Thus in regard to the liberties con- 
ferred on “inhabitants” of the United States by the Treaty, 
Newfoundland maintains that “inhabitants” signifies none 
but genuine inhabitants residing in the country and shipped 








a 
at an American port, while the United States holds that the 
flag covers all who may be on board. Next, while Newfound. 
land contends that the liberty to take fish “in common” with 
British subjects imposes on Americans the same obligations 
as the Colonial fishery laws impose on British subjects, the 
United States holds that any such regulations must be by 
joint agreement, dictated solely by the object of preserving 
the fisheries. Thirdly, Newfoundland claims that vessels of 
every nationality entering her waters must pay light, harbour, 
and similar dues, whereas the United States maintains that 
her fishing vessels are exempt from such obligations. Fourthly 
comes the question of how the three-mile limit is to be 
measured; and lastly, the claim of Americans to take fish in 
the bays, harbours, and creeks of Newfoundland and the 
Magdalen Islands, which Newfoundland disputes. Dr, 
Lammasch, of Vienna, who presided over the Court, observed 
that no question of such gravity had ever been submitted to 
arbitration, and congratulated the Powers concerned on the 
example they had given to the whole community of nations, 


Mr. Haldane spoke last Saturday at a luncheon in Guildford 
before inspecting the West Surrey Cadets. In the course of 
his speech he said he recognised that even after the Territorial 
Force was completed there would still remain large resourees 
in the country untapped, especially among the more scattered 
communities. He went on to speak of the new War Office 
regulations, and declared that they were only tentative. Mr. 
Haldane referred to the article published last week in these 
columns in regard to the conditions of the Veteran Reserve. 
With that openness of mind and willingness to consider and 
accept criticism when he believes it to be helpfal which 
are characteristic of the Secretary of State for War, he 
admitted, in regard to the Veteran Reserve, that “ it was very 
likely that, in the first instance, they had looked too much on 
one side, and that there were others to which they would have 
to direct their attention.” We should like, in this context, to 
express our admiration for the splendid public spirit shown 
by the High Sheriff of Surrey (Mr. Waechter), who was 
Mr. Haldane’s host on the occasion of his speech. Mr, 
Waechter has out of his own private purse spent something 
like £20,000 in providing drill-halls in West Surrey for the 
Territorials. He is also the chief support of the Cadet 
movement in West Surrey. His is a notable example. 


Writing under the heading “The Reform of the House of 
Lords,” Lord Brassey summarises in Tuesday’s Times an 
eirenicon which he has addressed to the Liberals of the Rye 
Division of Sussex. The gist of the letter is that objections 
can be removed by compromise. Lord Brassey does not 
anticipate that there will be serious resistance on the point 
of the Money Bills, but suggests that opposition to the 
restriction of the veto on general legislation may be over- 
come by adding to the present proposals a proviso that no 
measures refused by the Lords shall become law until a 
Referendum or General Election has been held. With regard 
to changes in the constitution of the Upper House Lord 
Brassey advises caution, and deprecates the wholesale adoption 
of the elective principle. Lord Brassey, who scouts the 
Socialist scare as ill-founded, ends by suggesting that, as the 
country demands a truce between parties, the Ministry should 
devote the Recess to holding conferences with a view to 
arriving at a settlement acceptable to both parties. We 
welcome the conciliatory tone of Lord Brassey's letter, and 
should be glad to think that it reflects the opinion of Liberals 
outside the House of Lords. 


In the course of a striking address made last Saturday 
to the Oxford University Officers’ Training Corps, Sir Ian 
Hamilton declared that “where all was problematical, war 
at least was probable.” The reason for this was that the 
whole world was based upon competitive institutions; and 
as examples might be given the examination system—*a 
peculiarly ferocious type of cut-throat competition ”—and 
strikes—each of which “destroyed more people, notably 
women and children, than several honest fights with foot, 
artillery, and horse.” Sir Ian Hamilton proceeded to show 
that history taught us the vanity of international peace 
propaganda, and especially of the “enervating doctrines ” of 
disarmament. “It was the bleating of timid sheep which 
attracted the wolves from the forest.” 


A letter appeared in Wednesday’s Times signed by the 
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Bishop of Birmingham and representatives of various public 
bodies which draws attention to the Report of the Commission 
on the Feeble-Minded, published nearly two years ago. The 
Report urged the necessity for establishing compulsory super- 
vision and a central authority, and its findings were supported 
unreservedly by both the Majority and Minority Reports of 
the Poor Law Commission. “We cannot but believe,” the 
letter proceeds, “that the change in the political situation 
consequent upon the death of King Edward gives an oppor- 
tunity for some one great measure of social reform being 
given an immediate place in the attention of Parliament 
... and we believe that there is literally no matter at 
once so urgent and so ripe for treatment as the care of the 
feeble-minded.” We most heartily endorse this plea, but 
would add the hope that the Report of the Vagrancy Com- 
mittee—also an “agreed matter”—may be dealt with in 
conjunction with legislation on the feeble-minded. 


The newspapers on Monday published copies of a corre- 
spondence between the secretary of the Anti-Slavery and 
Aborigines’ Protection Society and Sir Edward Grey. The 
object of the Society was to draw the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the treatment of natives at the rubber plantations in 
Putumayo Valley, in Peru. The conditions are alleged 
(apparently upon very strong evidence) to be “almost 
identical” with those which existed in the Congo. There is 
a difference, however; for the estates are owned by the 
Peruvian Amazon Company, a British syndicate, three of 
whose directors are Englishmen. Sir Edward Grey in his 
reply stated that the matter “is engaging the most serious 
attention of his Majesty’s Government.” 


A short way of dealing with the undesirables attracted to 
Salisbury Plain by the presence of the Territorial camps has 
been successfully put into practice this week. Last week a 
gang of roughs had attacked two Territorials near West Down 
Camp, and on Monday night another party were discovered in 
aiding on a lonely part of the road betwcen Shrewton and the 
West Down Camp. Some farmers’ men ordered them off, 
but the police determined to go in pursuit with the blood- 
hounds belonging to Mr. Oliphant of Shrewton. The hounds, 
after incidentally unearthing several sacks of looted provisions, 
took up the trail at a great pace, and after following it without 
a check toMour miles ran the men to earth at the village inn 
at Orcheston. As they admitted having been at the spot 
where the hounds were put on, there could be no question of 
a mistake. 


Last Saturday’s Westminster Gazette drew attention to the 
fact that on the previous Thursday it asked the Spectator to 
tell it “ what it really thought of the conduct of the Cheshire 
Magistrate, the Tory who dismissed two of his men for having 
showed their Liberal colours in a Tory motor-car in which he 
bad ordered them to go to the poll.” The Westminster then 
goes on to express its disappointment that we did not meet 
this challenge, but very rightly suggests the shortness of time 
as the reason of our silence. It adds:—‘ Perhaps next 
Saturday we shall have the pleasure of being told what the 
Spectator’s views are as to the Cheshire Magistrate and the 
Berkshire lady cottage-owners.” We are delighted to do 
what the Westminster Gazette asks. We regard it as in no 
sense unreasonable that one newspaper should ask another to 
express its opinion on a point of public interest. Granted the 
facts, we think the conduct of the Cheshire Magistrate who 
dismissed two of his men on the grounds stated by the West- 
minster absolutely inexcusable, and we are sincerely sorry that 
no punishment should have fallen upon him for such action. 
We detest political intimidation in any shape or form, and 
naturally as Unionists we detest it even more in a Unionist 
than in a Liberal. 


As to the Berkshire lady cottage-owners, we really must 
protest against the Westminster classing this case as one 
of political intimidation. As was noted in the Westminster 
on Tuesday, the ladies in question seem to have acted 
out of what we can only describe as foolish fussiness. 
They appear to have had no political views or intentions, 
but merely objected to their tenants displaying political 
emblems on the ground that such action might incite 
to riot. They prevented a Tory tenant from showing 
Tory colours, and tried to do the same with the 
Liberal, who proved, however, of sterner stuff. We 








need hardly say that we strongly condemn such nervou® 
intolerance in both cases. On the whole question, we are 
bound to say that the evidence still points strongly to our 
conclusion,—the Liberals, strange as it may appear to many 
people, seem to be worse sinners in the matter of electoral mal- 
practices than their rivals. We do not of course suppose that 
in this respect Unionists have in reality less original sin than 
their opponents. Our own explanation of the fact is that 
Unionists know that they are very widely accused of such 
practices, and therefore are very much on their good behaviour. 
Liberals, on the other hand, are prone to self-righteousness in 
this respect. Secure in the belief that nobody could dare to 
accuse a Liberal of intimidation or corrupt action in elections, 
when they are much tempted by the fervour of political 
contests they yield to the temptation. 


We have answered the appeal of the Westminster Gazette, 
and having done so we feel sure that it will meet in a similar 
spirit a request from us. We have noticed with some surprise 
that the Westminster Gazette has not had a word to say about 
our exposure of the extraordinary action of the proprietors 
of the Daily News and the members of the Cadbury and 
Rowntree families in regard to the Star and its furious 
incentives to betting. We should very much like to know 
whether the Westminster thinks that newspaper proprietors 
who admittedly regard betting and incitements to betting as 
most serious moral evils (this is proved by their action in the 
case of the Daily News and by their membership of the 
Society of Friends) can be justified in allowing a paper 
which they control to incite persons to bet. We trust and 
believe that the Westminsfer would condemn the proprietor 
of the Spectator in no unmeasured terms if it were found 
that, while conducting a campaign against “ poisonous litera- 
ture,” he was the owner of a controlling share in a publishing 
business devoted to its production. If the analogy is not 
sound, we should be very grateful if the Westminster Gazette 
would point this out, and tell us generally whether we have 
or have not been justified in our criticism of the members of 
the Cadbury and Rowntree families. We feel sure that the 
Westminster will not avail itself of the plea that the matter 
is none of its business, or that it is unaware whether the 
proprietors of the Daily News and the members of the 
Cadbury and Rowntree families who own the Star do or do 
not approve of betting and incitements to betting. 


A correspondent of the Times sends a curiously interesting 
paper on “Dante as a Sorcerer,” based on the recently 
published documentary records of the processes instituted at 
Avignon by Pope John XXII. against Matteo Visconti and 
his son Galeazzoof Milan. The Visconti were charged with 
having resorted to witchcraft in order to injure the Pope, 
and Bartolomeo Canholati, the chief witness against them, 
declared that in an interview with Galeazzo the latter 
stated that he had conferred with Dante. The evidence, 
which is in Latin, makes no definite charge against 
Dante. All that Canholati alleges is that Galeazzo had 
caused Dante to come to him on this business; and 
the general impression of his evidence is “that Dante 
had an uncanny reputation for some people, and that 
Galeazzo may have hoped that he would consent to exert 
his maleficent powers against a man whom he (Galeazzo) 
hated.” The particular method resorted to in this case was 
the “subfumigation” of an image so that as the image was 
consumed with heat so would the person be consumed 
“against” whom the image was made; and we have Dante's 
own testimony in the “ Purgatorio” (X XV. 23) that he believed 
in the efficacy of that form of witchcraft. 

The rapidity with which improvement is taking place in 
the art of flying is remarkable. On Thursday evening 
Mr. C. S. Rolls flew from Dover to Sangatte, near Calais, and 
back without touching earth. Although some delay waa 
caused not only by circling round Calais, but also by the 
circular flight over Dover, Mr. Rolls flew the Channel and 
back in about an hour and a half, covering over fifty miles. 
We congratulate him most heartily on being the first 
Englishman to fly the Channel, and the first flyer to crosa 
it and recross it without stopping. 








Bank Rate, 3} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. June 2nd, 
Consuls (24) were on Friday 81]—Friday week 82}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. ROOSEVELT ON EGYPT. 


R. ROOSEVELT has made exactly the kind of 
speech which we expected him to make,—a 
h strong, clear, fearless. He has told us some- 
thing useful and practical, and has not lost himself 
in abstractions and platitudes. In doing so he played 
the part of a true friend and an honest admirer of 
the British Empire. If he has been “to our virtues 
very kind,” he has not been blind to our faults. What 
his speech comes to is this :—‘ Wherever I travelled 
under the British flag, in East Africa and Uganda, in the 
Soudan and in Egypt, I found the English doing splendid 
work for civilisation and for the natives; but I found in 
Egypt that there is a danger of the great sacrifices and 
great work accomplished by Englishmen being undone 
owing to an exaggeration of the desire to satisfy 
Egyptian opinion. There you are in danger of forget- 
ting that of all broken reeds, sentimentality is the 
weakest on which righteousness can rest.’ In a word, 
Mr. Roosevelt has told the people of this country, though 
in much more picturesque and trenchant language than 
we can command, what we told them the other day a propos 
of the condition of Egypt. The business of a trustee 
is not to do what the subject of the trust likes or 
thinks he likes, but to do, however much he may grumble, 
what is in his truest and best interests. Unless a 
trustee is willing to do that, and does not trouble 
about abuse, ingratitude, and accusations of selfishness, 
he had better give up his trust altogether. We are not 
in Egypt to do what the Egyptians, or rather that section 
of them who usurp the name of the whole, bid us, but to 
govern Egypt in the true interests of its inhabitants. 

We do not think there is any real cause for Mr. 
Roosevelt to worry as to what we shall ultimately do in 
Egypt, for, take it in bulk, British public opinion is per- 
fectly sound on that question. Our people have not the 
slightest intention of letting the splendid work done by 
Lord Cromer be wasted. At the same time, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
reminder, even though it may appear a little galling to a 
certain section of the community, was most useful, and we 
can say with perfect sincerity that we are very grateful 
to him for speaking out. It is much pleasanter and 
easier for a man who comes as the nation’s guest to 
say nothing but smooth things, to declare that everything 
is perfect in his host’s establishment, and generally to take 
the line that it is not his business to point out defects, but 
merely to give and receive congratulations. That is a part 
which, we are glad to say, Mr. Roosevelt is by nature 
absolutely incapable of playing. Whether he could say 
nothing but smooth things to the people of a country 
with whom he was out of sympathy and whose character- 
istics he despised we need not consider, but in the case of a 
mm on like the British, with whom he is in warm sympathy, 

e would, we are convinced, speak out even if the result 
should be to make him for the time the most unpopular 
man in our half of the Engish-speaking world. He is the 
sort of man who if as he drove up toa country house where 
he was going to stay he noticed one of the walls was “ out 
of true,” and that the foundations were giving in that spot, 
would mention the fact in pointed language even before 
he had shaken hands with his host and hostess. We 
honour him for this, and so we are sure do the vast 
majority of the British people. They are not angels in 
trousers, and there are a good many people from whom 
they would not take criticism kindly; but they take it 
from Mr. Roosevelt with real satisfaction, for they know 
its motive. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s speech was so original and so character- 
istic that we despair of making a précis that will do it 
justice. The only satisfactory way is to quote verbatim 
the words with which it closed :— 

“The attitude of the so-called Egyptian Nationalist Party in 
connexion with this murder [i.e., the murder of Boutros Pasha, 
the Coptic Prime Minister] has shown that they were neither 
desirous nor capable of guaranteeing even that primary justice 
the failure to supply which makes self-government not merely 
an empty but a noxious farce. Such are the conditions; 
and where the effort made by your officials to help the 
Egyptians towards self-government is taken advantage of by 
them, not to make things better, not to help their country, but 

try to bring murderous chaos upon the land, then it 
becomes the primary duty of whoever is responsible for the 











government in Egypt to establish order, and to take whatever 
measures are necessary to that end. It was with this pri 
object of establishing order that you went into Egypt twenty-eight 
years ago; and the chief and ample justification for your presence 
in Egypt was this absolute necessity of order being established 
from without, coupled with your ability and willingness to estab. 
lish it. Now, either you have the right to be in Egypt or you 
have not; either it is or it is not your duty to establish and k 
order. If you feel that you have not the right to be in Egypt, if 
you do not wish to establish and to keep order there, why, then 
by all means get out of Egypt. If, as I hope, you feel that your 
duty to civilised mankind and your fealty to your own great 
traditions alike bid you to stay, then make the fact and the name 
agree and show that you are ready to meet in very deed the 
responsibility which is yours. It is the thing, not the form, which 
is vital; if the present forms of government in Egypt, established 
by you in the hope that they would help the Egyptians upward, 
merely serve to provoke and permit disorder, then it is for you to 
alter the forms; for if you stay in Egypt it is your first duty 
to keep order, and, above all things, also to punish murder and 
to bring to justice all who directly or indirectly incite others to 
commit murder or condone the crime when it is committed, 
When a people treats assassination as the corner-stone of self. 
government, it forfeits all right to be treated as worthy of self. 
government. You are in Egypt for several purposes, and among 
them one of the greatest is the benefit of the Egyptian people, 
You saved them from ruin by coming in, and at the present 
moment, if they are not governed from outside, they will again 
sink into a welter of chaos. Some nation must govern Egypt, 
TI hope and believe that you will decide that it is your duty to be 
that nation.” 

That these words contain the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth in regard to the present position in 
Egypt we have no doubt whatsoever. It remains for the 
British people to insist that the advice which is thus 
tendered them from an independent source shall be carried 
out with vigour and sincerity. 

We must never forget that, whatever may be the appear- 
ances, we shall, in truth, have the sympathy of the best 
part of the Egyptian population, whether Moslem or 
Christian, in making it clear that we are not going to 
flinch in prosecuting our task, and that we do not intend 
to listen to the sophists who find exchses for murder and 
apologise for it as a proof of the ardent desire for self- 
government entertained by the Egyptians. No population 
ever really approves of private murder, and though a 
nation may be terrorised into apparent sympathy with 
assassins, public opinion can always be relied on to support 
a Government which shows its determination to deal 
sternly with the greatest of crimes. A Government which 
gives the impression that in the existing state of things 
it hardly feels justified in taking a strong line against 
homicide will never gain anything but hatred, ridicule, 
and contempt. On the other hand, a Government which 
makes the punishment of assassination its prime duty, 
and insists on reaching and punishing the murderer, no 
matter what technical obstacles may seem to be inter- 
posed, and no matter what threats are used, will 
always win not only respect but support. We do 
not of course suggest that the present Government 
has any other intention than that which we have just 
postulated; but though we do not think there is the 
slightest danger of its really erring here or of showing 
weakness in the last resort, we do think there is a very 
real danger of its maintaining an attitude which may 
by an Eastern people be interpreted as a want of firm- 
ness. We hold that at the present time the duty of the 
British Government is to make it quite clear to the 
Egyptian people by direct utterance that we do not consider 
them fit for self-government, and that they must not 
imagine that we are going to take any steps to endow them 
with self-government. Unless we do this, we are very much 
afraid that the nonsense which has been talked and written 
here of late will give the Egyptian Nationalists a very false 
idea as to what can be accomplished by a policy of worry 
and intimidation. No one who really knows the people 
believes that Egypt, within any period which it is worth while 
to contemplate for purposes of practical politics, will be 
capable of any form of self-government. That being 60, 
we are not playing an honest part if we use words or 
maintain a silence which can be represented as con- 
veying a contrary impression. We must guard against 
misunderstanding at all costs. 

When we say that the people of Egypt are not, and as 
far as we can tell will not become, capable of self-govern- 
ment, we do not of course mean that the Egyptian natives 
are not to be associated with the work of government and 
administration. We would give them their amplest share 
in such work, and would carry out to the full Lord 
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aesiile on le of E hands t 
r’s excellent principle of using Egyptian hands to 
ere the policy Framers ses by English heads. By self- 
vernment we mean true self-government,—the saying 
of the final word in matters of rule and of law, the shaping 
of the ultimate policy of the State, and the acceptance of 
complete Governmental responsibility by the people them- 
selves. Of self-government in this sense the people of 
Egypt are wholly incapable, and it is most misleading to 
suggest that there is any prospect of our being able to train 
them to carry out such responsibilities. By pretending 
that they can be so trained we are deluding them, 
and feoding them with shams and sophistries. To 
train them to do most important work as instruments 
of government is quite another matter. If, however, 
Egypt is to have justice, good government, peace, 
and civilisation, the final word must be said for many 
centuries by some strong, just, and external Power. 
Not only have we no objection to seeing the natives 
of Egypt trained to do the work of Judges, civilian 
administrators, irrigation officers, and of assisting in all 
the varied functions of government, but we hold it an 
imperative duty to provide such training. To talk, 
however, as if by doing this we shall fit the Egyptians 
to govern themselves without external control, just as we 
govern ourselves or the people of the United States govern 
themselves, may sound pleasant to the ear, but is in fact 
cruel and hypocritical. We are not going to leave Egypt, 
but shall continue to rule it in the interests of the 
Egyptians; and it is our duty to make that fact perfectly 
clear to them no matter what amount of annoyance 
and indignation the announcement may cause to the 
Nationalists. We thank Mr. Roosevelt once again for 
giving us so useful a reminder of our duty in this respect. 





EDUCATIONAL PEACE. 


HETHER the terms of peace proposed by the 
Educational Settlement Committee will receive 
sufficient approval and support to enable them to be carried 
into practice remains to be seen. But even if they do not 
succeed so completely as this, a great deal may be, and we 
believe will be, accomplished by their publication. If they 
do not prove the final terms of peace, and thus immediately 
provide a national settlement of the question, they may at 
any rate become a stepping-stone towards peace. Without 
pledging ourselves to all the details of the proposal, and 
reserving the fullest rights of criticism in the light of the 
further discussion of the Report which is sure to take 
place, we desire to say that, in our opinion, the Com- 
mittee approached the subject in exactly the right spirit. 
In the principles which underlie their scheme we not only 
find nothing to object to; on the contrary, we regard 
them with the strongest approval. Though we might in 
certain cases have preferred a different application of 
those principles, our objections are objections of degree, 
not of kind. 
The first principle adopted by the Committee is the 
principle without which any scheme of national educa- 
tion must stand condemned. That principle is that it 
is the business of the State to concern itself with 
religious teaching, and that religious teaching must be 
retained as an integral part of national education. To 
our mind, we should be paving the road to national ruin 
were we to adopt the monstrous notion that the State 
ought to say in regard to education :—“ It is the business 
of the State to consider and deal with the essentials of the 
training of the young,—that is, with such vital matters as 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and the endowment of the 
child with the power of thinking accurately and express- 
ing himself plainly. While that is being accomplished we 
have no objection to allowing the religious fanatics to play 
with the children’s minds out of school hours, but it must 
be clearly understood that this mild nonsense has no part 
in the true work of education.” No doubt this materialistic 
view reads like a wild parody, and no doubt only a very 
inconsiderable number of men would whole-heartedly 
adopt it. Yet, strange as it may seem, the fierceness of 
sectarian controversy has well-nigh forced the State into 
taking up a position equivalent to that which we have 
Just described. In truth, the State’s only legitimate 
ground for interfering with education is that it is its 
business to see that the children are being trained to 
be good citizens. But you can only make them good 
\Citizens by building up c ter, and you cannot build up 








character without some form of religion. When we say 
that the State must see that the children whom it under- 
takes to teach shall receive religious instruction, we use 
that term in the widest possible sense. We do not wish 
to dictate the form of religious instruction, or to put the 
slightest strain on tender consciences. All we demand is 
that the State shall not, as we have said, take the view 
that it is only concerned with things material, and that on 
the religious side of life it is to be deaf and blind. In 
the proposals of the Educational Settlement Committee 
the duty of the State is properly recognised, but yet 
recognised with sufficient elasticity to produce no un- 
fairness. Under their scheme religion will keep its place 
in the Council schools, while, on the other hand, the 
alternative schools—that is, Provided or Denominational 
schools—will continue to exist in areas where a choice of 
schools is possible. At the same time, in Council schools 
the withdrawal of children to receive religious or moral 
instruction outside the school buildings during the period 
allotted by the education authority to religious teaching 
will be permitted. 

The crux of the scheme is to be found in the pro- 
posal that all schools in single-school areas, or, to put it 
bluntly, all rural Church schools, are to be handed over to 
the local authority and to become Council schools. At first 
sight this looks like a tremendous blow at the Church 
schools, and at that voluntary system of education for 
which English Churchmen have made such notable 
sacrifices in the past and are making no small sacrifice at 
the present time. When we look a little closer at 
the scheme, however, it will be seen that what is 
actually proposed will not in fact involve forfeiture of 
the special type of religious education which has been 
provided in the Church of England country schools. 
Special religious instruction in accordance with the 
previous practice of the school will be allowed to be 
given, in schools hereafter transferred to the public 
authority, to those children whose parents desire it, pro- 
vided that it is done without expense to the public funds. 
In other words, Church schools in single-school areas 
when they are transferred to the local authority will 
be earmarked, and if the parents wish it, and the Church 
authorities of the parish are ready and willing, religious 
education of the same type as before will continue to be 
given through voluntary effort in them. In reality, there- 
fore, though the single schools will cease to be Church 
schools, they will not cease to be schools in which a special 
and Church type of religious education will be provided. 

The substance of Church of England religious in- 
struction will remain for the children of Church of 
England parents, but the Nonconformist grievance will 
be met by the school ceasing to be in name, or, if you 
will, in fact, a Church school as far as the ordinary 
education and its official status are concerned. As a 
Nonconformist might well put it, they will obtain peace 
with honour, At the same time, Churchmen will feel 
that they have not sacrificed the essential rights and 
interests of those parents who desire that their children 
should receive the particular t of religious instruction 
now provided in Church of England schools. As at present 
advised, and unless some very strong arguments against it 
can be adduced, this appears to us a reasonable settle- 
ment. To make it sound and lasting, however, it must be 
accepted by Church-people generally. It is not a proposal 
which can be wisely or justly forced upon the Church of 
England. (Needless to say, when we use the phrase 
“ Church of England ” we do not mean merely the clergy, 
but quite as much the laity, of the National Church.) If 
it should appear that the majority of those who control 
the Church schools in single-school areas would refuse 
the compromise, and that therefore new Council schools 
would have to be provided in practically every rural 
parish in the country, the plan of the Committee could 
not be carried through. Not only would the consequent 
moral disturbance be too great, but the vast expenditure 
involved would, in our opinion, absolutely preclude its 
adoption. No scheme which would result in the expen- 
diture of millions more money on education is possible. 
For ourselves, we hope and believe that when the scheme 
is properly understood there will not be a general movement 
against the proposal for dealing with single-school areas. 
We feel bound, however, to enter the caveat which we have 
entered in this respect. 

We must not forget to mention that the scheme of 
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the Educational Settlement Committee further permits 
voluntary arrangements to be made by outside organisations 
for religious instruction within school hours and inside 
Council schools in those areas in which the local authority 
may decide not to provide religious instruction itself. 
This we take to mean that in the rare cases—we expect 
them to be very rare—where the local authority abandons 
the duty of providing religious instruction it will give a 
general right of entry to the various Churches. In these 
cases the local authority will be under a statutory obliga- 
tion to appoint a Religious Instruction Committee, which 
7 include persons not members of the authority, and must 
include persons experienced in the religious instruction of 
children. The duty of this Committee will be to further 
the provision of instruction in the Bible, in the principles 
of the Christian religion, and in personal and civic duty. 
In the case of schools attended by Jewish children, the 
arrangements made under the existing law are to be 
continued. 


Before we leave this part of our subject it may be well 
to quote verbatim from the Report the Committee's 
statement of the aims of their proposals. They are to 
secure :— 


“1, A national system of educational organization under public 
control. 

2. Religious teaching as an integral part of school life (subject 
always to the right of withdrawal under the Conscience clause), 
and adequate opportunities for such teaching in all schools and 
Training Colleges under public control. 

3. Administrative arrangements favourable to sincerity and 
reality in such religious teaching, with full respect for various 
forms of conscientious belief among parents and teachers alike. 

4. The removal of the grievances which exist in areas in which 
there can be no effective choice of schools, 

5. The recognition (where the parents so desire) of denomina- 
tional schools or other alternative schools in districts where an 
effective choice of schools can be given. 

6. Avoidance, so far as is compatible with the above objects, of 
religious division within the school.” 


We desire to say a word or two in regard to the giving of 
denominational teaching in schools hereafter transferred 
to the local education authority, and also in regard to 
Training Colleges. We quote from the summary of their 
proposals sent out by the Committee :— 


“Tt is proposed that in future head teachers (other than exist- 
ing head teachers) should not be eligible to give this instruction, 
in view of the administrative responsibilities of their office and 
the importance of avoiding any appearance of partiality in the 
conduct of the school, Assistant teachers are to be left free 
either to give or not to give such instruction, in accordance with 
their own desire, but the local authority is to have the discretion 
of deciding whether in a particular school or district other arrange- 
ments must be made, in order to avoid the risk of provoking 
religious controversy. With reference to Training Colleges, 
opportunities are claimed for all students to qualify themselves, if 
they so desire, by study and training, for the work of giving 
religious instruction. Also it is asked on educational grounds that 
there should be variety of type among Training Colleges, some 
being denominational, others non-denominational.” 


The summary concludes with the following statement :— 

“In conclusion, it is claimed for the Committee’s plan that in 
all parts of the country elementary schools under public manage- 
ment would form the groundwork of the national system of 
education ; while no child would be compelled to attend a school 
under denominational control against its parents’ wishes. At the 
same time, in urban and in many non-urban areas the population 
would be large enough to permit alternative types of school in 
accordance with the preference of the parents, while in the single- 
school area the largest possible provision, consistent with the 
unity of school life, would be made for differences of religious 
belief. The Committee commend their plan to the careful con- 
sideration of all parties, as one which secures religious teaching 
as an integral part of school life, and attempts to deal reasonably 
with contending claims in the light of national needs,” 


Though our space is very limited, the composition of the 
Executive Committee is so important that we feel com- 
pelled to give the names of its members in full. We 
venture to say that it is impossible to read this list 
without a sense of the very great importance of the 
Committee’s suggestions. The fact that men of views 
sy various have been able to agree upon a scheme is 
in itself a notable proof that the settlement of our 
educational system on a national basis is not impossible. 
No doubt the clergy of the Church of England and of the 
Free Churches on the Committee are men of exceptional 
light and leading, but at the same time it may very fairly 
be said to be a microcosm of that part of the nation which 
concerns itself with the problem of religious education. 











That these men can agree, and agree ez animo and not 
merely because they have been compelled to agree by some 
external force, appears to us the best of omens. Here 
are the names :— 


Sir C. T. Dyke Acland, Bart. (chairman), Mr. E. L. Anstie, Rey, 
Dr. G. S. Barrett, Mr. Godfrey Benson, Mr. W. Pitcher Bri 
Mrs. 8. Bryant, Mr. R. W. B. Buckland, Miss Burstall, Miss 
Cleghorn, Rev. W. J. Conybeare, Rev. H. P. Cronshaw, Rev. H 
Wesley Dennis, Rev. J. E. Watts Ditchfield, Rev. Dr. T. ¢, 
Miss Houston Gibbs, Rev. C. Hargrove, Rt. Hon. Henry Hobhouse 
Rev. Canon Scott Holland, Rev. C. Silvester Horne, M.P., Rey. 
Professor Inge, Mr. Cyril Jackson, Rev. Canon Johnston, Mr. G, 
Edwardes Jones, Rev. H. Gresford Jones, Mr. A. G, Lega 
H. BR, Levinsohn, Rev. Dr. J. Scott Lidgett, the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Lincoln, Alderman Lewis Morgan, Mr. George Macmillan 
Miss Manley, Rev. Canon Maplesden, Mr. J. E. G. de Montmorency, 
Rev. Professor J. H. Moulton, Rev. Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, Rey, 
Preb. the Hon. J. 8. Northcote, the Warden of New College, 
Oxford, Rev. E. H. Pearce, Mr. P. P. Tennant, Mr. A. R. Pickles, 
Rev. C. A. E. Pollock, Rev. Canon Rawnsley, Rev. Preb. Reynolds, 
Mr. E. B. Sargant, Rev. Principal W. B. Selbie, Rev. J. H, Shake- 
speare, Rev. J. G. Simpson, Rev. B. Snell, Rev. Canon Morley 
Stevenson, Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, Mr. H. J. Torr, Miss Hermione 
Unwin, Dr. W. T. Whitley, the Very Rev. the Dean of Win. 
chester, Rev. Dr. Workman, Mr. T. E. Harvey, M.P. (honorary 
secretary), Professor M. E. Sadler (honorary secretary), Mr, R, 
C. Davison (assistant secretary). 


We have only one more word to say, and that is to ask 
the Church of England clergy in rural districts not to con- 
demn the proposals of the Committee offhand, and on some 
partisan summary of their contents. We would implore 
them to keep an open mind until they have not only read 
the scheme in detail, but have taken time to think it out 
carefully, and with a view not so much to picking holes 
in its abstract proposals as to considering its practical 
working. Let them not imagine all sorts of abstract 
possibilities of injustice, but work out as practical men 
what would in reality be the consequences of the scheme 
in the school at, say, Great Saxeby or Little Angleton 
supposing the oe had become law. We cannot 
help thinking that in the light of such slow and careful 
consideration a great many of the terrifying visions 
which can be called into existence by a hasty perusal 
of the scheme will vanish, and that it will be found 
that the proposals are quite egy mmgee with the doing 
of their full duty by those who have accepted the trust 
of educating children in the religious principles of the 
Church of England. 





THE REFORM OF MOHAMMEDANISM. 


ji reform of Mohammedanism may seem to be a 
contradiction in terms, because the more powerful 
adherents of the faith—all the Sunnites—profess a rigid 
devotion to a tradition which admits no change. One 
wonders, for instance, whether the Western forms and 
habits which are inevitably being introduced into the 
Turkish Empire as part of the Constitution can possibly 
be accepted in the long run by those who stand by the 
absolute or literal authority of the Koran and the Sunna. 
And if the Turkish Empire does accept them, will it still 
be a Mohammedan nation in the sense in which we have 
always understood Mohammedanism? Bradlaugh said : 
“ Religions do not die ; they change.” _Mohammedanism will 
have changed appreciably by the time the Turkish Constitu- 
tion has firmly established itself. We do not by any means 
think such a change is utterly impossible; it may con- 
ceivably come unconsciously and unwittingly, and be none 
the less real. It is easy to say that the theory of orthodox 
Mohammedanism admits of no change. But it is still easier 
to prove that all over the Mohammedan world there are 
internal movements of unrest, new liberalising aspirations, 
which affect not only the Shiahs of contemplative 
Persia, not only the Mohammedans of India, but the 
formalists of Turkey and Arabia and Egyrt. We wrote 
a short time ago of the singular development of 
Mohammedanism at Constantinople which might 

described as a Broad Church movement. At the other 
extreme from this modernising tendency is the fanatical 
violence of the Senussi in Northern Africa, whose infiuence 
is certainly not dwindling. Their ferocity against foreigners 
and infidels gives the French as much trouble as ever, and 
the lamented death of Mr. Boyd Alexander only a few 
weeks ago is said to have been due to them. It is 
unnecessary to multiply instances of the very various 
developments within Islam. We desire now only to 
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agenda 
‘ne the statements in a very interesting r on 

ee and the Regeneration of Islam ” mat L = Mr. 

Bernard Temple last week before the Society of Arts. 

The attempt to regenerate Islam of which Mr. Temple 
spoke comes from Bahaism, which is the complete, or at 
all events extended, form of what most of us have long 
peen content to call Babism. Mr. Temple compares 
Bahaism with the Reformation in Europe; it is, he says, 
the rise of Protestantism within Islam, and about a fifth 
part of the population of Persia acknowledges the Bahai 
faith. He thinks that events are now shaping themselves 
in Asia which may end in “reconstructing the whole 
fabric of present-day internationalism, and add a chapter 
to the world’s history as dramatic and momentous as any 
that has been written.” Bahaism is not confined to 
Persia. There are said to be more than two million 
Pahais in the world, and success is claimed for it in 
converting Sunnis as well as Shiahs. Mr. Temple says :— 


“In Egypt, it appears, Bahais are becoming numerous. 
Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli, I am told, are not being left 
unvisited. ‘The Northern provinces of India provide a large 

otential harvest-field, where there are already many sowers, and 
l have met Bahais in Bombay, Karachi, Quetta, Peshawar, Rawal- 
indi, Lahore, Delhi, and Lucknow,—all proselytes from Islam. 
Outside the Moslem world Bahai missionaries, quietly purposeful 
and steadfast, are carrying the teachings of the ‘ Kitab-ul-Aqdas’ 
(the Most Holy Book) into many unsuspected regions. Converts 
have been won among the Sikhs of Amritsar and the Brahmans of 
Benares, in which cities I have met a few of them in friendly 
converse; among the Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma, and Siam; 
and among the Taoists of China and the Shintoists of Japan. 
Japan, indeed, is said to be proving particularly responsive to the 
call, Many Persian Jews in Tehran have become Bahais, and I 
have been privileged to attend some of their secret or semi-secret 
assemblies. These Jewish Bahais tell me that in Hamadan, in 
Persia, one of the oldest Jewish settlements in the world, where 
the reputed tombs of Esther and Mordecai are shown, at least a 
third of the Jewish community has openly or secretly gone over 
to the new movement. No Christian missionary to the Jews in 
any part of the world can boast a triumph equal to this. The 
Parsees of Bombay, who have preserved their religious and racial 
integrity for centuries by dint of an inpenetrable aloofness, are 
now, for the first time in their history, beginning to show signs of 
doubting themselves since Bahai influences reached them, and 
many Parsees have actually become Bahais, while others (I have 
been told by one of their number) are held back only by social 
restraints. A more intellectual form of Bahai proselytism has 
expanded into Europe, and has been fruitful in Russia, Germany, 
France, and England. I found a large community of Bahais 
flourishing in Baku. The number of Bahais in London is appre- 
ciable : smaller circles exist in Manchester, Liverpool, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow. The United States of America promise to become 
a great Western stronghold of Bahaism.” 


What does Bahaism teach? Being a Protestant move- 
ment, its spirit is anti-clerical. It wants to extract the 
spiritual purity of a faith which has been corrupted, 
glossed upon, and eclipsed by the priestly class. If the 
true metal is extracted from the ore, then there will be no 
obstacle to the union of Sunnis and Shiahs, and nothing 
less than that union is aimed at by Bahaism. To turn to 
more definite teaching, Baha Ullah, the successor of the 
Bab and the founder of Bahaism, lays it down in the 
“Book of Laws” that the sword must be for ever put 
away,—a hard saying for Islam! The “ Word” must 
govern the world. This idea is borrowed from the “ Logos” 
of Christianity. The religion of the Bab, we may say, 
contained Christian as well as Parsee and Jewish 
elements ; the Bab foretold that a greater than himself 
should succeed him, and the Bahais believe that in Baha 
Ullah is to be found the most complete incarnation of the 
“ Logos ” ever known upon earth. Mr. Temple goes on :— 


“He proclaims universal peace, and calls upon the nations to 
settle their differences by a board of arbitration. He pleads for 
a broad spirit of friendship and tolerance, to be shown to all the 
peoples of the earth: ‘ Ye are all the fruits of one tree,’ as he 
expresses it. He enjoins his followers to seek for a universal 
language. He says: ‘This is the means of union, if ye knew it, 
and the greatest source of concord and civilisation, did ye recog- 
nise it.’ He tells parents that they must educate their children, 
boy and girl alike, giving them the best instruction they can 
afford, and the poor must be educated by a board of councillors 
to be elected in each city, for he considers that until ignorance be 
uprooted there gan be no true progress. All must learn and 
practise some craft, trade, or profession, which, if practised con- 
scientiously and diligently, will be considered as the highest act 
of worship. There are no priests connected with this religion, 
and those who teach this Faith should not receive any pay, but 
support themselves by other means. Tho acquisition of the arts 
and sciences is recommended. Marriage is advised, and celibacy 
and asceticism are condemned. Baha Ullah wishes his religion to 
be one of joy and gladness. He strongly condemns gambling, the 
use of. opium, intemperance, and other vices, and & lays down 





some interesting hygienic laws. A law is given advocating kind- 
ness to animals, aa beasts of burden are not to be ill-treated 
or overloaded. Both the Bab and Baha Ullah preached the 
emancipation of women. Under this teaching, woman assumes 
her rightful position as the equal of man.” 


It is natural that Bahaism should have a favourable 
field in Persia owing to the reflective temper of Persian 
thought. It is not without meaning that Persia rejected 
the externalism and materialism of Sunnite Meham- 
medanism. Before the Mohammedan conquest of Persia 
the pantheistic ideas of Buddhism had taken root in the 
soil, and these were much more suited to men who 
instinctively turn to mysticism than the theory of a God 
distinct in essence from the sons of men. When Persia 
had become Mohammedan it was quite in the order of 
things that the idea of the Unity of God, which orthodox 
Mohammedans interpret in so rigid a sense of a remote 
deity with no affinities to man, should translate itself, in a 
Pantheistic and mystical sense, into the Sufism that is so 
characteristic of thoughtful Persians. Mr. Temple said 
nothing of Sufism and its future relations to Bahaism. 
If his paper had been shorter, there would have been time 
for a more profitable discussion. Light might have been 
thrown on many points on which we can at present 
pretend to little knowledge. Sufism is widely professed, 
or at least entertained, in Persia, and yet it is difficult to 
say what the number of its adherents is because the term 
in itself may mean much or nothing. It may mean the 
extreme of mysticism, or it may be used as a convenient 
title to cover atheism. It is so characteristic of Persia, in 
any case, that one ventures to say that Bahaism would 
have definitely to absorb or exclude it before it could 
dominate Persia as the Reformation dominated England. 
Another doubt which occurs to us is whether the Bab, 
Mirza Ali Mohamed, who died for his faith in 1850, 
would regard Bahaism as the true faith if he could come 
back to life. Mr. Temple writes as though there could 
be little question on that point, and yet it is to be 
remembered that after the death of the Bab, Subh-i-ezel, 
whom Mr. Temple does not mention, was regarded by all 
Babis as their rightful leader. They continued to accept 
him as such till his half-brother Baha Ullah announced 
that he himself was ‘‘ He whom God shall manifest,””—the 
glorious successor so often spoken of by the Bab. Before 
that bold announcement, which, as it has turned out, was 
to carry all before it, was made, the belief of the Babis 
probably was that the one yet greater than the Bab would 
not come till generations had prepared the way The Bab 
declared himself to be the Imam, the Point, or Primal 
Truth of his age, but he was always careful to say another 
age would be capable of a still better revelation. Had 
another age arrived within twenty years? We cannot feel 
at all sure that Subh-i-ezel, who was taken to Cyprus when 
he died, did not represent the mind of the Bab better than 
Baha, whose followers are said to number millions, while 
the Ezelis only number hundreds. Again, the essence of 
Bahaism is so transparently Babism that we are doubtful 
whether it is justifiable to say that the Bab was only a 
forerunner—the John the Baptist—of Baha Ullah. The 
old name of Babism seems to have some right to continue 
in use. Ifthe Bab had safely escaped, as he nearly did, 
at the time of his execution, it is probable that Babism 
would have spread like fire, and Bahaism would never have 
been heard of. Those who have read Professor E. G. 
Browne's fascinating studies in Babism will remember the 
description of the Bab’s execution,—how the bullets of the 
firing-party at Tabriz pierced, by an extraordinary chance, 
the ropes with which he was bound ; how before the smoke 
had cleared away he had taken refuge in a guard-house near 
by, where for some moments he lay hidden, and the cry that a 
miracle had been performed was trembling on the lips of all. 
Suppose that the Bab had been safely conveyed away in 
the confusion! But it is useless to speculate now on what 
might have happened. Bahaism is the fact of to-day. Its 
spread is extraordinary, but we feel sure that Mr. Temple 
overrates its importance and prophesies for it far too much. 
Christian Science or esoteric Buddhism might by arguing 
ahead make out a similarly good case for itself in America, 
and possibly in other countries. Nor can we think that 
Islam will ever be regenerated by the fusion of Sunnis and 
Shiahs, who, indeed, stand for something more than a. 
cleavage in religious organisations like that of the Anglican 
and Orthodox Churches,—they represent two different 





habits of mind. 
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THE “DEAD HAND.” 


HE Americans have recently taken alarm at the manner 
in which what is called their “ Public Domain” is 
being exploited. The alarm began with the feeling that 
the natural resources of the country were being wastefully 
used, and there can be little doubt that this has been, and 
probably still is, the case. It appears, however, as if the 
agitation in favour of closer State control in order to 
prevent waste had now developed into a movement for 
State ownership. It is not, indeed, proposed that the 
American Government should undo what has been done, 
and reconvert private into public property, but that it 
should retain in its own hands the vast areas of public 
lands which still remain unsold. So far has the movement 
in this direction gone that President Taft has submitted 
to Congress four Bills dealing with different classes of 
public lands,—namely : (1) timber lands; (2) phosphates, 
oil and natural gas deposits; (3) coal lands; (4) water- 
power sites. The principle underlying all these four 
Bills is that the Government is to retain its property 
rights in land, while disposing of the principal natural 
products which the land carries or conceals. For 
example, in the case of timber lands, the standing 
timber will be sold, and after that has been cut and 
removed the Government will resume possession of the 
land and keep it until required for agriculture. In the 
case of coal and oil lands, the Government will grant 
concessions for prospecting or working, but the lease 
will only permit the use of so much of the surface 
as is necessary to the proper working of the enter- 
prise. In the case of water-power sites, the Government 
will retain the freehold and charge a rental based 
upen the horse-power produced. In all of these Bills 
there is a distinctly marked intention to limit private 
ownership in land, and to create a permanent “ Public 
Domain.’ 

As an example of a similar spirit in this country, we 
have Mr. Lloyd George’s Development Grant Act of 
last Session, the idea underlying that Act being that a 
Government Department is better able to develop the re- 
sources of the United Kingdom than private landowners. 
This is exactly the reverse of the policy pursued by our 
ancestors when the natural resources of the country in 
relation to the numbers of our people were possibly about 
in the same proportion as those which now prevail in the 
United States. In the Lancastrian and early Tudor period 
the greater part of England was still undeveloped and 
the population was scanty, but Parliament realised that if 
the natural resources of the country were to be effectively 
developed the work must be done by individual owners. 
For this reason statute after statute was passed to prevent 
land being handed over to the “ dead hand” of the 
Church. Later in our history, and especially in the 
eighteenth century and earlier years of the nineteenth 
century, public opinion was very wisely directed against 
another form of communal ownership,—namely, the open 
field. This form of agriculture, which has now so 
completely disappeared from among us that its former 
existence is by most people forgotten, for centuries 
prevented the development of agriculture, even though 
the original communal control had long disappeared. It 
was the enclosing of the common open fields, in the earlier 
years by sheer violence, and later by Act of Parliament, 
which led to the extraordinary development of English 
agriculture, and made England for the greater part of the 
last century an example of good agriculture to the rest of 
Europe. 

The very success of private ownership has produced a 
movement in favour of retrogression to collective owner- 
ship ; and as the principal organ of the community is now 
the central Government, or State, we get in all highly 
developed countries a demand for the substitution of State 
for private ownership. We may fairly ask ourselves 
whether there is any reason to believe that the “ dead 
hand” of the State would lie less heavily upon our 
children than the “dead hand” of the Church lay upon 
our forefathers. 

That the United States has equally with the United 
Kingdom profited by the institution of private owner- 
ship only extreme land nationalisers would venture to 
deny. hey cannot deny that the resources of the 
country have been developed with marvellous rapidity. 
The only complaint possible is that they have been 





developed perhaps too rapidly, or at any rate too waste. 
fully. Mere rapidity of development is not, indeed in 
itself an evil. The economic folly of hoarding applies to 
natural wealth as well as to coined money. We should 
for example, probably make a huge mistake in this country 
if we were deliberately to hoard our coal-supplies, and 
refuse to sell coal when we can obtain a good price for it 
on the chance that some future generation may want the 
coal even more than wedo. For there is also always the 
chance that future generations may discover some other 
means of providing themselves with heat and light, 
Wastefulness, on the other hand, is always to be con. 
demned, and where it becomes evident that natural 
resources are being wastefully used in such a manner ag 
actually to injure the country, then the State is bound to 
step in and control the action of private individuals. Take, 
for example, the very important question of forestry, 
About half-a-century ago the Swiss people found that, 
owing to the reckless way in which their forests were being 
cut down, the danger of avalanches rushing into the valleys 
was very greatly increased. They therefore made very 
rigid forest laws to protect the existing forests, and to pro- 
vide for replanting. Forest laws, made for a different 
purpose, have also long been in force in India; and it 
is conceivable that even in this country cases might 
arise where the Government might be obliged to step 
in to restrict the felling of trees, or even to require 
replanting. 

In the case of the United States there seems to be little 
doubt that the climate over considerable areas has been 
injuriously affected by the clearing of forests, and this is 
a case where the Government ought certainly to intervene 
to protect the — As far as can be gathered, 
however, none of the Bills introduced into Congress have 
this object in view. They are simply aimed at the sub- 
stitution of State ownership for private action. That we 
believe to be a profound mistake. The business of a 
Government, as Mr. Gladstone was fond of saying, is to 
govern, not to trade. Whether in agriculture, or mining, 
or manufacturing, individuals will do the work better in 
the hope of securing private profit than it would be done 
by any Government actuated by the motives which influence 
most Governments. 

At the back of all these proposals for a State monopoly 
of natural resources there is in reality a misdirected feeling 
of envy. A certain type of individual cannot endure the 
spectacle of other individuals growing rich, and lest this 
calamity should occur, he wishes the State to seize upon 
all sources of wealth. The answer is that if the State 
follows this policy, the sources of wealth will remain, but 
the wealth itself will never be produced, or will be produced 
much less efficiently than by private enterprise. In other 
words, the community will not be able to enjoy the wealth 
which otherwise would have been at its command. It is 
perfectly true that the appropriation of natural resources 
by private individuals is one of the many causes of 
inequality of fortune; but these very inequalities of 
fortune themselves furnish a stimulus to personal exertion 
which is one of the most potent causes of wealth pro- 
duction. Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that the 
wealth of any nation depends far more on the personal 
energy of its citizens than on the extent of its natural 
resources. 

The idea that a community is injured by the presence of 
rich men in its midst is a vulgar delusion which again 
comes from the spirit of pure envy. The wealth which 
accrues to a rich man by the intelligent development of his 
property injures nobody. It is an addition to the wealth 
of the whole community, and no man is the poorer because 
one man possesses this increment of wealth. Of course 
the rest of the community might have been richer if this 
wealth, instead of going to one man, had been distributed 
among all; but that is exactly what cannot be secured, for 
the attempt to distribute wealth equally results in pre- 
venting the production of wealth. When, therefore, 
Socialists talk of the advantage of the community owning 
a corporate estate and sharing the proceeds among all its 
members, the Individualist answers that the best corporate 
estate which a community can possess is the power of 
taxing its individual members. Let individuals grow 
rich in the best way they can so long as they do not 
injure one another, and then let the State step in and 
tax them in just proportion to their means for the 
common needs of the whole community. 
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THE NEMESIS OF CANT. 

FEW days ago it was officially announced that the 
A King will take a public part in horse-racing, and will 
run horses under the Royal colours. The King’s decision was 
perhaps guided by the fact that the late King had bequeathed 
his stable to him, and thus implied a wish. However that 
may be, we do not regret the announcement. For ourselves, 
indeed, we likea good horse and a good race, and hold that 
the desire of the people of this country to see such noble 
creatures as well-trained thoroughbreds well matched and 
well ridden competing on the Downs is most natural and 
per se perfectly innocent. The King’s liking for horse-racing 
is not conspicuously ardent, and probably he will not care to 
do more than concern himself with the time-honoured and 
most reputable meetings. This will be all to the good. 
Horse-racing has a good and most useful side—it is neces- 
sary for testing the stamina of the different strains in 
thoroughbreds—as well as a degrading side, and there can 
be no misunderstanding about the King’s opinions when 
it is found that he encourages the good side, and, by with- 
holding his patronage, discourages the bad. He will 
emphasise the value of the sport, and have nothing to do 
with its deplorable accretions. We can believe, however, that 
some persons who hold that horse-racing is altogether bad 
might much regret the King’s decision, and in that case 
it would be quite possible for them to make known their 
opinions without any sort of disrespect to the Throne. We 
half expected to find, for instance, some regretful comments 
on the subject in the Daily News. It would have been quite 
in keeping with the policy of the Daily News in excluding all 
betting news and information about horse-racing if it had 
taken this line. We cannot say what the opinions of the 
editor on the King’s decision may be; possibly he agrees 
with us. But let us suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that he is burning to lead a movement for the purpose of 
praying the King to reconsider his decision, and to refrain 
from touching what is held to be in all circumstances an 
accursed thing. Is there anything to prevent the editor 
from so acting? We believe that tuere is, and if we inquire 
into it we shall see what a Nemesis visits those who make 
use of cant. 

The men who own the Daily News partly own the Star, 
and the Star publishes as many incitements to betting as any 
paper in England. The Star is a kind of public gaming- 
house. It is, indeed, worse. It does not merely keep open 
doors so that those may walk in who wish; it incites those who 
had no thought of walking in by telling them how easily they 
may win money. No doubt the members of the Cadbury and 
Rowntree families who support this institution argue with 
themselves that if they did not “run” the Star as a betting 
paper somebody else would, and that meanwhile their influ- 
ence in other respects is much more pious than any one else's 
would be likely to be. We deny that the influence of the 
Star—and we quote in evidence Sir Edward Fry’s letter 
which we published last week—is wholesome in any respect; 
but let us, nevertheless, give the owners full credit for 
deluding themselves by an honest assumption (if there be 
such a thing) of superior virtue. The members of the 
Cadbury and Rowntree families and the Daily News, who 
jointly control the Star, have persuaded themselves into so 
nice a conviction of their own righteousness, we suppose, 
that they really do not see any incongruity in holding 
the views they notoriously hold as to betting, and yet 
“running” the Star on its present lines. At first these 
irreconcilable facts were known to few outsiders. Now that 
they are known at large, Nemesis at once visits the office of 
the Daily News. Suppose, then, that the editor had wished to 
protest against the King’s decision to patronise horse-racing, 
could he have done so without exciting ridicule in every one 
who knows that the owners of the Daily News, and the 
Daily News itself in its corporate capacity, are in another 
manifestation among the chief supporters of that sort of 
gambling which devastates poor homes, turns children into 
the streeta, and breaks the hearts of toiling wives? Judging 
by what we know of human nature, we do not see how he could 
possibly have done it. 

Let us suppose another case. We hope that before long 
a Bill may be brought before Parliament to make it illegal 
to publish betting “tips.” The Bill would be dear to the 











heart of the Daily News. But could it support it with 
any authority and with the real weight of sincerity so long 
as it is part owner of the Star in its present form? Of 
course it could not. The most the owners of the Daily 
News could say without being exposed to ridicule would 
be that they rejoiced in a compulsory change in the conduct 
of newspapers which made it no longer necessary for 
them to meet competition by publishing incitements to 
gambling. This would be making a virtue of a necessity, 
but nothing better. The Daily News is in fact fighting 
against all that it reprobates with its arms tied. This too is 
the Nemesis of cant. The most worldly paper in England 
would enjoy a better chance of having its arguments against 
gambling considered by its readers than the Daily News can 
look for. It is understood in English law that you cannot 
seek relief in Court unless you come with clean hands. Under 
the present conditions the Daily News would come into the 
Court of public opinion with unclean hands, and could not 
honestly be surprised if the judges rejected its plea. 

A short time ago the Spectator denounced “ poisonous 
literature,” and begged the circulating libraries to do what 
they could in their trade to check what is in effect the sale of 
very inferior articles. But suppose the owner of the Spectator 
had owned another paper which published strong advice to 
read this very poisonous literature, and even supplied expert 
information as to what would be found the very nastiest and 
most poisonous. What would have been said of his candour ? 
What weight would have been allowed to his word? You 
may call all kinds of sophistry to your aid, but if you have 
placed yourself in such an equivocal position as that, you 
must put up with the Nemesis of cant. Your influence is 
gone. 

In the case of Messrs. Cadbury's slave-grown cocoa we 
always said, and still hold, that they were acting with 
sincerity, if slowly, and we have publicly defended them from 
the attacks made upon them, in our opinion unjustly, in this 
respect. It was a question whether firm and steady pro- 
tests to the Portuguese Government, politely conveyed, 
would not serve the interests of the slaves better than tho 
sudden disruption of the whole trade. Messrs. Cadbury in 
answering the question in their own way acted, we believe, 
sincerely. Yet even so it cannot be pretended that their 
influence and authority were not injured. The “tips” of the 
Star, however, and what is perhaps more significant still, the 
extension recently to certain Northern papers in the same 
ownership of incitements to betting which formerly did not 
exist, are another matter altogether. 

The Daily News, as we have said, meets our strictures with 
silence. In this it is wise. Silence is the canter’s only 
weapon. We wish we could believe that silence only 
means that the “tips” are to be brought to an end soon, and 
that there is, therefore, no need or place for words. But here 
again there is a difficulty. The man who believes in his 
superior virtue has a peculiarly obstinate form of pride. He 
has so long been secure in his conviction of virtue that he 
resents criticism as slander, and feels that to give way and 
acknowledge his crror would be to encourage the im- 
pertinence of the worldlings. We should not mind being 
considered impertinent if we could cause the incitements 
to betting to cease among a class which is specially liable 
to be utterly ruined by them. If the owners of the Daily 
News and of the Star could put their pride in their pocket, 
and do what we admit is more difficult for them to do than it 
would be for ordinary men, no one would acknowledge their 
courage more heartily than ourselves. Alas! before the 
owners of the Daily News close their gaming-house they 
must conquer themselves. They must rid themselves of the 
cant which paralyses all their efforts for good in many 
directions. J. R. Lowell accurately described the creed of 
the “ pious editors” of his country years ago, and no one will 
deny that he saw deeply into the human heart :— 

“T du believe in prayer an’ praise 

To him thet hez the grantin’ 

O’ jobs,—in every thin’ thet pays, 
But most of all in CANTIN’ ; 

This doth my cup with marcies fill, 
This lays all thought o’ sin to reat, 

I don’t believe in princerple, 
But O, I dw in interest.” 


The big type in the word “cantin’” is not ours. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL AUNT. 


WO or three Sundays ago a lady known to the present 
writer was walking in Regent’s Park. She paused for 
a few moments on the outskirts of a small crowd which had 
gathered round a preacher. The sermon was not interesting, 
and her attention was soon distracted by the conversation of 
two working men standing near her. “I don’t’old very much 
with religion myself,” said the first. “My ’ome is my ’eaven, 
my wife is my Gawd, my children are my angels.” “Damned 
good religion, I call it,” ejaculated his friend; and they 
walked on out of earshot. It is rather startling that such an 
uncompromising expression of domesticity should have come 
from the mouth of a man, and should have been warmly 
approved by the man to whom it was spoken. That a woman’s 
ideals should be bounded by her home is what we all expect. 
But this workman went further than we think any woman 
would go. Substitute the word “ husband” for “ wife” in the 
second clause of this man’s creed, and where could you fird a 
woman to say it? We commend thestory to the suffragettes 
and to all upholders of the rights of the down-trodden woman 
of the working class! The truth we believe to be that men 
and women are very much more alike than it is the fashion 
to suppose in these days of sex problems. An immense 
number of men live entirely for their families. Still, woman 
no doubt is on the whole the more domestic of the two 
creatures. The matter is provable. If a woman has no 
home life of her own, she can make a centre of interest 
in the home life of some other woman. This is beyond the 
power of the most domestic man. Mrs. George Wemyss has 
just written a remarkably pretty book called “The Profes- 
sional Aunt” (Constable and Co., 5s.) The character she 
depicts is common, but there are no professional uncles ! “ Aunt 
Woggles” is a fairly young and quite charming lady who 
lives by herself in a flat,—that is, she lives there when not 
called upon to perform the duties of that state of life to 
which her sisters-in-law have called her. At every domestic 
crisis, however, great or small, she is summoned by telegram 
to their aid, and she is ready for any emergency, from 
a children’s party to a serious illness. One sister-in-law 
is delightful, and one is disagreeable, but in the service of both 
the professional aunt is equally indefatigable. Both feel 
towards her that something of condescension which a married 
woman feels always towards an unmarried woman, but in one 
instance the condescension is akin to love and in the other 
to contempt. One is grateful for the devotion of the aunt to 
the children, the other is only gratified by it. 

The description of the party consisting of small children 
and governesses for which the selfish Zerlina, who had just 
accepted a desirable invitation, lets the professional aunt in 
without warning is pretty and humorous to a degree. On 
the other hand, the scene in Diana’s nursery where poor little 
Sara lies upon what they fear will prove her deathbed is, 
perhaps happily, less convincing. Sara becomes con- 
valescent, and we feel the illness was a dream; but “the 
back view of Sara paddling with her petticoats tucked into 
her bathing drawers” is entirely real. But let us leave the 
sick-room and the seaside and go with Mrs. Wemyss to 
the breaking up of the dancing class. Mothers, “ Friuleins,” 
and “ mademoiselles” are ranged round the room in a sort 
of dado, while poor “Aunt Woggles” works among the 
ehildren and introduces us to all the little boys and girls 
who are walking about “looking for an empty partner.” 
At last “the children began to dance. There was a 
particularly painstaking little boy in a white silk shirt and 
black velvet knickerbockers, very tight in places, who danced 
assiduously, looking neither to the right nor to the left. 
*Right leg, To-mus, left leg, To-mus,’ came in stentorian 
tones from a Fraulein in the corner, who suited her actions to 
her words by the uplifting of the leg corresponding to that 
recommended to Tomus’s consideration, and bringing it down 
with emphasis on the parquet floor. By the sudden quicken- 
ing of leg action on the part of my painstaking friend I knew 
him to be Tomus, and by that only, so many of the boys 
looked as if they might he Tomus, The real Tomus asserted 
himself manfully, however, by using exactly the opposite leg 
to that ordered by Fraulein. I liked this spirit of independ- 
ence.” Mrs. Wemyss can describe big as well as little 
children. We make acquaintance at the party with a friendly 
schoolboy of the kind so easily drawn out by a woman, and 





with a “big-little” girl who has the strange capacity 
which some girls have in the middle of their teens for 
making their elders feel shy. There is something about 
them of a resplendent newness which produces in the 
“grown-up” world a consciousness of the mental and 
physical effects of wear-and-tear, and makes one ashamed of 
maturity. 

London, the professional aunt is convinced, is the best 
place for all “professionals” to live in. It is the best 
place from which to start upon any journey anywhere, 
Moreover, it is very convenient for nephews and nieces 
and young country cousins to have a room in London 
always at their disposal. This habit of her heroine 
of entertaining her young relations affords Mrs. Wemyss 
an excellent opportunity for making a sketch of a country 
girl just out of childhood,—another instance of the wholly 
domestic type who comes to stay and falls in love, and for 
whom fate has a better lot in store than that of a professional 
aunt. She is a very sentimental young woman, but it is im. 
possible not to like her. “ Being as pretty as she undoubtedly 
is, I often wonder why she is not more effective. The right 
kind of country beauty is very convincing to the jaded 
Londoner, but to convince one must be convinced, and that is 
exactly what Pauline is not.” To be thought beautiful a 
woman must be either absolutely unconscious or quite 
certain of the fact. It does not do to doubt. “I am 
sure it often lies with the woman herself how beautiful 
people think her.” Faith produces faith in this particular, and 
that over a long term of years. Being accustomed to know 
every one whom she meets, Pauline takes a dramatic and 
philanthropic interest in every one she sees. “ Even the cab- 
runner interested her. Hadn’t I noticed what a sad face 
he had?” She finds out the private troubles of the girls who 
wait on her in shops, she makes friends with children in the 
street, “and where a baby is concerned she has no self- 
control.” “Pauline is not meant to live in London. She 
thanks people in a crowd for letting her pass,” and “she 
never gets into a "bus, or takes any vebicular advantage over 
a widow, and she feels choky if she sees any one very old.” 
How Dick Dudley, who has had a somewhat chequered career, 
comes to worship this domestic young lady is charmingly 
told, and the reader feels some hope that Dick’s “’ome” will 
become his “’eaven” in the end. Pauline’s mother, too, is 
well drawn. She is very kind and rather silly, wholly 
interested in the country and the poor. The sketch suggests 
a woman who lives upon that plane of stupidity where her 
own happiness forms a sufficient explanation of other people’s 
sorrows ; not so slow, however, but that she has an unerring 
instinct for detecting social position, and more knowledge of 
the way to behave in every social situation than is usually 
found in such a “ goose.” 

The funny sayings of the children are not quite so funny as 
they ought to be, but that is perhaps because they are true. One 
phase of the childish mind is, however, admirably suggested. 
There is no doubt that childhood is a bore to children. They 
want to get through it. Probably no one in after life has ever 
wished the time away as he wished it away in his childhood. 
As we get older the quick flight of time is one of the sad 
sensations which never leave us, but with children it is not 
so. “The days pass by, Betty, and we don’t grow up!” says 
the professional aunt’s little nephew to her little niece. 

In the last chapter the prcfessional aunt is married. The 
ending seems a little conventional, but it is so well managed 
that one docs not mind. A former lover who has spent years 
abroad returns to England. She sees the fact in a newspaper, 
and wonders sadly whether he will come to see her. Even as 
she reads comes a message from a sister-in-law. One of the 
children is ill; she must go. When after days of work and 
anxiety she returns to her flat, the old nurse who acts as her 
maid tells her that a gentleman is in the drawing-room. The 
conclusion is foregone, and when all is happily settled it 
turns out that the old nurse has opened a telegram saying, 
“ Will you see me?” and has taken upon herself to answer it— 
in these words: “Come. Been waiting for you for years”! 





LOCAL GUIDES. 
MONG the endowments which he declared requisite 
for a British Minister of War Mr. Haldane once 
included the hide of a rhinoceros. Only thus mentally 
equipped could he hope to survive the ridicule which it 
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js the habit of a large number of Englishmen to pour 
idea, provided it is sufficiently fresh and 
original, which would replace or augment what is old and 
castomary by something which is new and unfamiliar. 
Perhaps the present Secretary for War has not slept any the 
worse for the reception which some of his critics have given 
one of his latest proposals, the formation of a Technical 
Reserve to the Territorial Force, and in particular the 
registration of men qualified to act as local guides to troops 
operating in the neighbourhood of their homes. The criticism 
of the Daily Telegraph, perhaps, may be selected as typical of 
the disapproval which new ideas must expect to encounter. 
The Daily Telegraph’s critic is sadly perturbed. He regards 
the case of the Technical Reservist as “ appallingly peculiar.” 
The notion of a mason asked to build a bullet-proof wall 
makes him tremble. ‘“ One shudders to think of the waste of 
Jabour involved.” The possibility of a family physician 
placed in charge of a dressing-station fills him with 
dismay,—why, it would be hard to say, considering the 
records already to the credit of the doctor's profession. 
But the idea of a local guide simply bowls the 
Telegraph's critic over altogether. To prefer a technical 
“guide” to a map “is ludicrous in the extreme.” With 
the solitary exceptions of gamekeepers and policemen, we 
are told, “the average local guide in this country is about 
the last person one would go to to obtain information of the 
locality. His directions, full as they are of reference to such 
unknown places as ‘ five-acre piece,’ ‘Duncan's Farm,’ ‘ The 
Three Jolly Tars,’ ‘ Farmer Giles’s cowshed,’ are little short 
of maddening to a stranger in the locality. Imagine the sort 
of answer such a ‘guide’ would give to the request of a 
harassed Engineer officer looking for a suitable place for a 
divisional camp. It is likely that either the guide would die 
asudden death or the Engineer would qualify for a lunatic 
asylum.” This dreadful prospect is most unnerving; but in 
case other military critics should share the alarm of the 
writer in the Daly Telegraph, it may be worth while to look 
at the problem of local guides a little more closely. 


It is difficult to understand why it should be assumed that 
the local guide would be the village idiot. It is not easy, 
either, to decide why policemen and gamekeepers should be 
the only members of the community who could be trusted to 
give sensible directions to an officer finding his way about 
unfamiliar country. How about postmen? But the really 
strange point is that the Telegraph's critic seems to take it 
for granted that the local guide will be uneducated. Why 
should he not be a private country gentleman? Might he 
not even be a retired Army officer? In the picture drawn 
for us we see a harassed Engineer officer riding into a 
a village and asking for “the local guide, and be quick about 
it.” From the side of the road there arises a hulking plough- 
boy engaged upon a repast of bread and bacon. The Engineer 
officer demands to be led toa suitable camping-ground. The 
local guide stutters out something about Farmer Giles’s ten- 
acre field. The Engineer officer pistols the fellow, draws out 
a map from his pocket and consults it for the road to Bedlam. 
Bot what would happen in reality, surely, would be that 
divisional commanders would be furnished with the names 
and addresses of guides previously selected because of their 
intelligence and exact knowledge of local roads, bypaths, 
bridges, water-supply, and so on, and that these local guides 
would be required to present themselves at this or that spot 
in readiness, not merely to answer questions, but actually to 
lead the officer or his column wherever he wanted to go. 
Would any officer of experience refuse to avail himself of the 
services of such men? ‘They would be drawn, we take it, 
from many classes—farmers, Masters of Hounds, huntsmen, 
gimekeepers, squires, and private gentlemen—but the one 
point which would be insisted upon before they were 
accepted in the first instance as guides would be an 
intimate knowledge of the ground over which they 
might have to conduct troops. And their knowledge 
would not be confined to mere acquaintance with the shortest 
road from one place to another. They would be competent to 
give information as to whether this or that road was as good 
as it looked on the map; they could tell an artillery officer 
Whether he could get guns along a narrow lane, or whether 
it would be too deep in clay, or possibly too steep here and 
there, for easy going; and they would know, too, what you 
cannot tell from looking at a map,—the best place in the 
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neighbourhood from which could be obtained a good view of 
the surrounding country. 

As to preferring a map to an intelligent guide familiar 
with the neighbourhood, let any person who wishes to decide 
between the two take an Ordnance map of the scale of one 
inch to a mile and examine carefully some district with which 
he is thoroughly familiar. The present writer has been 
looking at two Ordnance maps of country over which he has 
frequently walked, and has imagined a divisional officer, in 
one instance, desiring to reach the top of a high hill near a 
railway line, The officer, on leaving the railway station, 
consults his map. The hill, apparently, can be approached 
best from the north; a metalled road marked as first-class 
takes you to within five hundred yards of the top, and then a 
broad woodland track branches off directly to the summit. 
But the map does not show the difficulties of those last five 
hundred yards. The track branching from the main road 
is, as a fact, deep in sand, and when it nears the top of 
the hill it becomes suddenly so steep as to be practically 
impossible. Certainly guns could never be got up that 
way. The local guide would never try to get to the 
summit of the hill by that road. He knows, in this 
case, that since the Ordnance map was issued a new 
road has been made approaching the hill from the east, 
and that branching from the new road there is a broad 
woodland ride which has long been used for carting timber ; 
it is firm going and the gradient to the top of the hill is 
easy. But it is not marked on the Ordnance map. In the 
second case, the Ordnance map, instead of a mere omission, 
makes a bad mistake. Imagine an artillery officer, having 
crossed the Thames at a certain bridge, and proceeding sout!- 
west along a main road, suddenly ordered to go north-east 
by the nearest way to the river-bank again. He consults his 
map, and sees a road marked “ metalled, first-class.” He turns 
down it. Within three hundred yards his guns wanld be 
stuck in deep clay puddles and holes which make the road 
impassable for wheeled traffic. For whatever reason, that 
particular road is not kept up by the local authority, and not 
long ago the writer saw a motor-car run gaily down it and 
charge into eighteen inches of mud. It must be without 
exception the worst track marked as a road in the county; 
but only a guide with local knowledge could warn an officer 
leading troops against taking it. 

It is easy to complain of countrymen’s stupidity, but if the 
different trades of countrymen are taken one by one, how 
many of them are there which might not supply a guide able 
to give an officer leading troops valuable technical informa- 
tion P Who will know better than the farmer whether or not 
heavy waggons can be taken along this or that country road ? 
A farmer in winter has to decide when the frost is hard 
enough in the ground to allow him to take manure out over 
his fields; he knows exactly what weight can safely be carted 
over grass and arable land, or whether troops could march 
over either, according to the weather and the season. The 
local builder knows which of the smaller roads are good 
enough to carry a load of bricks. The plumber knows the 
wells and the water-supply. The baker drives down the 
narrowest lanes; the carrier knows every cottage for miles 
round, and the occupation of every cottager. The game- 
keepers, grooms, and gardeners know the byways and bridle- 
paths of every wood in the neighbourhood. Above all, the 
local resident who makes riding or walking a hobby, who 
knows the country as well by its main roads as by its smallest 
and most insignificant field-paths, and who would understand 
and supply at once the kind of information which an officcr 
in command of troops would require, should prove as a guide 
very nearly ideal. Last, and weightiest, of all questions 
which he who would choose between a map and a living 
guide must consider comes the problem of moving troops 
over unknown country by night. Which would a Brigadier 
prefer as a guide if he were anxious to get his men from 
one point to another in the shortest space of time, a local 
farmer riding a cob, or the most accurate Ordnance map ever 
printed? Perhaps the best answer to that question, and indeed 
all questions connected with the subject, is the practice of 
our column commanders during the latter part of the war in 
South Africa. Is the idea of “local guides,” after all, any- 
thing new? It has been ridiculed here in England as if it 
were. Those who ridicule forget. Officers who can remember 
something of the night work undertaken by leaders like Colonel 
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Benson will recognise in the proposal to institute a corps of 
local guides the mind of an authority familiar with the realities 
of war. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


—_>——_ 


SUICIDE. 


“ Brutus and Cato might discharge their souls, 
And give them furloughs for another world ; 
But we, like sentries, are obliged to stand 
In starless nights, and wait the appointed hour.” 
—DRYDEN, 


(To ruz Epiron or tae “ Sprcraror,”’] 

Srr,—The most recent statistics of crime in Great Britain 
show that, in proportion to the population, the convictions for 
crime are now only about one half of what they were fifty 
years ago. In regard to any particular form of crime 
statistics are not to hand. But it will not be doubted that, 
while crime in general has decreased by fifty per cent., there 
is one form of crime which during the same period has 
increased by at least a hundred per cent. That one form of 
crime is suicide. In fifty years crime in general has been 
reduced by one half and the crime of suicide has been doubled. 
What is the reason of this? 

The diminution of crime is due, no doubt, to the growing 
force of religious influence and (what is much the same 
thing) to the increasing wholesomeness of public sentiment. 
Wherever crime increases, the increase appears to be due to 
increase of laxity in that twofold force. When suicide 
increases, therefore, we are bound to inquire whether 
religion and public sentiment can be shown to have become 
injuriously tolerant in regard to that particular form of 
crime. 

To test this I will advance the statement that suicide 
is murder in a most hideous form. The readers of this 
letter are wholly drawn from the class which is under the 
influence of religion and of wholesome public sentiment. 
I wish I could ascertain to what extent they will resent 
the statement I have made; for then I should have a 
definite measure of the relaxation of moral judgment which 
I have assumed. If no such resentment arises, then my 
argument will fall to the ground, and it will be necessary to 
look elsewhere for the explanation of the increase in this 
form of crime. I wish I could hope that any such thing is 
likely to happen. But I fear that in reality many excellent 
people are less shocked at self-murder (considered merely as a 
crime, and apart from its painful but adventitious associa- 
tions) than they are at crime of any other sort. Suicide is a 
most painfully shocking form of calamity, but even petty 
larceny is regarded as a more shocking form of crime. It has 
come to pass at last that a man’s reputation is less injured by 
the erime of suicide than by the crime of robbing a cash-box. 
Nay, it is even doubted whether suicide is really a crime 
at all. 

The glaring unreason of this attitude becomes evident by 
noting the contrast between the odium attaching to suicide 
and to attempted suicide respectively. A would-be suicide, 
who fails in the attempt because his knowledge of physiology 
is imperfect, or because his nerve fails him somewhat, is 
rightly regarded as a criminal, and is often (though by no 
means always) sent to prison sans phrase. But a man who 
knows exactly where his heart is, and deliberately stabs it, 
becomes a sort of martyr. Coroners’ juries will always 
attribute to him a fictitious insanity which the same men as 
a jury in a Criminal Court would never dream of alleging in 
the same man’s case had the attempt not been successful. 
Newspapers will write about him with maudlin sentimentality, 
and it will go hard if the minister at the funeral does not go 
out of his way to add to the Burial Service some well-meant 
but utterly needless and misguided condonation of the suicide 
in his own words, If the man who has put an end to his life 
happens to have been a man of any note, in the literary world 
for example, the most reputable journals, instead of ignoring 
the event in dignified silence, will write of the man quite in the 
same way as if he had come to a natural end, and will perhaps 
add that he was infelix« opportunitate mortis, just as though 
he had been killed in a railway accident. These are the 
undeniable and commonplace facts. 

It seems to be high time that somebody should give himself 





the pain of trying to point out some other unwelcome but 
most certain facts. One is that a man who deliberately 
commits suicide is at best either an arrant coward or an 
unmitigated fool. Usually he is both. He imagines, in the 
face of all religious teaching and of all age-long humay 
instincts, that he is going to put an end to his troubles by 
putting an end to his life. He assumes that there is no here 
after in which he will have to face his sin and folly afresh, 
He takes a leap which is not even a leap in the dark, And 
in seeking relief in this foolhardy fashion from his owg 
troubles he knows that he is leaving them tenfold worse for 
his unfortunate wife and children to face when he is gone, 
No more callous and cowardly hard-heartedness can be 
imagined than that of a man who seeks the mere possibility 
of relief for himself by creating an unspeakable burden to be 
borne by his family for the rest of their lives. What has 
become of the old English fortitude in face of adversity? 
The time was when a man took pride in facing the ills of life 
resolutely and living them down; and all the more deter. 
mined was he if he had a wife and children looking to him 
as their natural protector. It is a sure sign of decadence 
when not even the love of home will stimulate a man to bear 
himself courageously. 

Even in the case where a man has no one dependent upon 
him—and such cases are almost non-existent—the stiffening 
of wholesome public opinion might do much to keep him from 
cowardly desperation. It might at all events so influence him 
as to make it harder for him to contemplate posthumous 
execration than to bear his present burden. On the other 
hand, when a man knows that if only he can succeed in 
murdering himself he will become the object of fulsome com- 
miseration, the temptation becomes too great for a naturally 
cowardly man. Current public opinion is what holds the 
balance for such a man, and inclines him either to patient 
fortitude or to cowardly suicide. And public opinion is to 
that extent responsible for the recent alarming increase of 
this crime. If public opinion were as tolerant of murder in 
general as it is tolerant of self-murder, who can doubt that 
murder in general would increase in like manner ? 

Of course there is a sense in which the murderer of himself 
is temporarily insane. Every murderer is temporarily insane. 
Sin is the culmination of insanity. When the murderer of 
another is justly punished for his insane sinfulness, why 
should the murderer of himself be condoned with foolish and 
unwholesome sentiment ? Murderers of themselves are no 
oftener insane than murderers of other people. Coroners’ 
juries know that perfectly well, and if Coroners’ juries would 
hearten themselves to say so, they would thereby render an 
incalculable service to public morality. 

The feelings of surviving relatives have to be considered, it 
will be said. That is quite true. But the relatives of 
ordinary murderers have their feelings also, and are some 
times estimable people who are entitled to our most tender 
sympathy. But sympathy in these latter cases does not go 
the length of condoning crime. Not yet at all events. 
Besides, it is obvious that the great majority of these sur- 
vivors of suicides would never have been in need of our sym- 
pathy if Coroners’ juries had done their duty in previous 
eases. Prevention of the calamity would have been a much 
better thing than sympathy after the calamity bas happened. 
Coroners’ juries may assure themselves that if they do but 
form the habit of giving honest verdicts they will thereby be 
saving families in the future from the very suffering they are 
trying to alleviate. Let them add to their honest verdicts 
whatever expression of sympathy with the survivors they 
deem most likely to comfort them in their sorrow; but let 
them no longer pave the way for further sorrows in other 
families. No one would advocate a return to the old barbarity 
of the cross-roads and the stake; but even that would be less 
unwholesome, and far less injurious to public morality, than 
the present false and maudlin attitude towards murderers of 
themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., H, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——_—».—— 
THE “STAR’S” BETTING TIPS. 
[To rne Eprron or tus “Srscrator.”’] 
Sre,—For six months past the World has been conducting & 
campaign of envenomed attack upon the great cocoa firms 
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Week by week it has filled its columns with every ingenious 
travesty of fact that the fertile and irresponsible mind of 
Lord Winterton could invent. Apart from some support 
from Mr. Bottomley in John Bull, Lord Winterton was left 
to plough a lonely furrow; but now late in the day the 
National Review and the Spectator have joined in the attack. 
The spectacle of Lord Winterton, Mr. Bottomley, and Mr. 
Maxse collaborating in a great moral crusade is not un- 
amusing; but it has not the subtle charm of the Spectator 
when it sets out to slay the dragon of “cant and hypocrisy.” 
Humour was never a strong point with the Spectator. 

The meaning of this campaign has been so apparent to the 
world that no one has hitherto thought it worth while to 
reply to it. The record of the Cadburys and the Rowntrees 
requires nO defence against the shafts of Lord Winterton, 
and the public have been quick to see what their real’crime is. 
It is that they have become responsible for a portion of that 
Liberal Press which is opposed to all the political purposes of 
Lord Winterton, Mr. Maxse, and the Spectator. By urging 
the claims of the aged poor, by discounting the anti-German 
fury of the Spectator and the National Review, by opposing 
conscription under the thin disguise of “ universal service,” 
by advocating a generous policy towards South Africa and 
Ireland, by proposing the minimum wage as a remedy of 
sweating, by defending the Budget and exposing the injustice 
of our land system, by advocating small holdings and the 
taxation of land values, the Press with which Messrs. Cadbury 
and Rowntree are associated has incurred the bitter hostility 
of its political opponents. How bitter, how cunning that 
hostility is a glance through the files of the Spectator during 
the past ten years will show. Now Lord Winterton has dis- 
covered the way to a lateral attack. Do not bother about the 
policy of the Daily News, the Morning Leader, and the Star. 
Destroy their influence by blackening the character of their 
proprietors. Poison the public mind against them. Dub 
them “canting hypocrites,” and call in Mr. Bottomley and 
Mr. Strachey to endorse the accusation. 

Is this reading of the campaign true? Let it be submitted 
to one test. The original attack on the Cadburys and the 
Rowntrees was made on the subject of the slave-grown cocoa 
in Portuguese West Africa. All the world bought that cocoa, 
It bought it in the open market. The Cadburys and the 
Rowntrees had their attention called to the conditions under 
which it was produced. There was no compulsion on them 
to take action, any more than there is compulsion on the 
consumer of strawberries to inquire into the conditions of 
strawberry-gathering, or the tea merchant to inquire into 
the conditions of labour on the tea plantation, or on the user 
of rubber to inquire into the manner in which rubber is 
collected. But they took a contrary view of their duty. They 
sent a representative out to investigate. They found the 
charges true. They sent a demand for reform to the 
Portuguese Government, They sent a member of one of the 
firms to Lisbon to back up that demand. They appealed to 
the British Foreign Office as to the course they should follow. 
They were advised by the Foreign Office to continue to buy 
the cocoa, on the ground that their demands for reform would 
have more influence with the Portuguese Government than 
they would have if they ceased to buy. They consented to a 
certain delay to give time for the promised reforms to be put 
into force. When the time expired, and the situation remained 
unchanged, they discontinued buying, and for over a year have 
ceased to buy. Satisfied that their action alone would not be 
effective, they put the facts before other cocoa-buyers in 
England and on the Continent, and secured their co-opera- 
tion. America, the largest buyer of San Thomé cocoa, 
remained outside the movement, and last year the firms 
sent Mr. Burtt thither in order to extend the area of the boy- 
cott. These are the broad facts about the “slave-grown 
cocoa.” Now for the test. If Messrs Cadbury and Rowntree 
had been unconnected with newspapers, what would have been 
the verdict upon these facts? Can it be doubted that it 
would have been to the effect that they had acted in con- 
formity with the best traditions of their name? Yet for 
months past they have been subjected to an avalanche of 
misrepresentation and abuse. 


If this is not enough to prove that the motive is political, 
and not moral, there is one further test. Where in all these 
attacks is the name of Fry mentioned? Yet the firm of Fry 
was equally involved in the purchase of San Thomé cocoa, and 














joined in the movement for reform initiated by Cadburys and 
Rowntrees. But the family of Fry are not interested in 
newspapers. The moral indignation of Lord Wintertoa and 
Mr. Bottomley is not for them. 

The campaign, the nature of which I have indicated, would 
bave passed unnoticed but for the intervention of Sir Edward 
Fry, who has come to the support of the Spectator in a letter 
of singular harshness and unrestraint. The phrase about 
“the incriminated families” is enough to show the spirit in 
which Sir Edward Fry sets out to pass judgment upon 
Cadburys and Rowntrees. 

His intervention, however, makes it desirable that some 
notice should be taken of the charge to which he has lent hia 
authority. The case is simple enough. Ten years ago every 
daily newspaper, morning and evening, published racing 
intelligence. Every person who read a daily newspaper, and 
every firm who advertised in a daily newspaper, acquiesced in 
that position. Two experiments in excluding betting and 
racing news—that of Sir Edward Baines in the Leeds Mercury, 
and that of Mr. Passmore Edwards in the Echo—had been 
made. Both had failed. The Echo never recovered from the 
experiment, and is dead. The proprietors of the Daily News, 
at considerabie financial risk, decided to repeat the experi- 
ment on a wider scale. Their objection was not to racing as 
a sport, but to the gambling of which it is the instrument. 
That experiment has been continued. The pages of the 
Spectator will be searched in vain for any word of approval, 
and Sir Edward Fry has been silent about it. 

Having achieved something by way of restricting the area 
of gambling, the proprietors of the Daily News had to ask 
themselves whether they were bound collectively or as 
individuals never to acquire an interest in any other daily 
newspaper, no matter what or how urgent the circumstances. 
That is what the view of Sir Edward Fry means. For, 
while the law permits the publication of betting news, no 
evening paper could in the face of competition exist without 
such news, and any further experiment in connexion with a 
morning paper would have to be undertaken with great 
caution. The proprietors of the Daily News came to the con- 
clusion that their action in providing the public with a paper 
free from betting did not disqualify them from associating 
themselves with the control of papers conducted in accord- 
ance with the practice of every other newspaper in the 
country. Circumstances had arisen which brought the pro- 
prietorship of the Morning Leader and the Star under con- 
sideration. Members of the Cadbury and Rowntree families 
agreed tu acquire the papers in the interests of Liberalism. 
How they purpose to develop the papers it is not for me to 
say; but one thing is obvious,—they could not, without 
destroying them and enormously benefiting the Conservative 
Press, alter their character inafew months. It is unnecessary 
to say much here as to Sir Edward Fry’s comments on the 
Star. They are in keeping with the tone of his whvle letter. 
But I may be permitted to say this,—that for twenty years 
the Star has maintained a record of unbroken consistency 
in the cause of progress and social reform, and that it has 
numbered amongst its contributors some of the most brilliant 
writers of our time. Sir Edward Fry has thought it con- 
sistent with his judicial reputation to pass a damning verdict 
upon the paper on the strength of a cursory glance at three 
copies,—a glauce so cursory that the single quotation he 
makes from it in order to prejudice it in the minds of his 
readers is ludicrously wrong. The headline he quotes, “ David 
and Uriah ”—taken from the sworn evidence of Mr. Hall 
Caine in the Court of King’s Bench—becomes in his letter 
“David and Uriah Heep.” 

Throughout their Daily News experiment the proprietors 
have, so far as I know, made no suggestion that their con- 
temporaries ought to follow their lead. They have realised 
the difficulty, in many cases the practical impossibility, of 
doing so. They know that many newspaper proprietors 
dislike publishing betting news, and would welcome legisla- 
tion which made such publication illegal. It is common know- 
ledge that they have, through their newspaper, never ceased to 
advocate reform in this direction. The Daily News supported 
the Betting Bill which Lord Davey introduced in the House 
of Lords in 1903, and which the Lords, in whose interests the 
Spectator is conducted, threw out. It supported it again in 
1903 when a Liberal Government, consistently denounced by 
the Spectator, secured its passage through the House of 
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Lords. The one argument of the Daily News against the 
Bill was that it did not go far enough,—that it did not make 
the publication of betting news illegal, and that until that was 
done no effective progress would be made. Did Sir Edward 
Fry or the Spectator then, or at any subsequent date, utter a 
word in favouz of the only practical way of dealing with the 
betting evil ? 

If Sir Edward Fry is concerned to diminish that evil, may 
[ suggest that he should use his great influence to make 
illegal the publication of ante-post betting news and “ tips.” 
In doing that he will be attacking the evil at its root instead 
of lending the authority of his name to a political campaign 
of a peculiarly odious kind against the Cadburys, who have 
made considerable sacrifices to bring the Daily News into its 
present position, and against the Rowntrees, who in any event 
can derive no personal financial advantage from this company. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ernest Parke, Managing Director. 
The Star Newspaper Co., Litd., 
Stonecutter Street, E.C. 


[The Spectator says it must be canting and hypocritical to 
speak with two voices on the question of gambling,—to speak 
of it as a vice not only in private but also in public with one 
voice, and with the other to utter furious incentives to betting. 
To this Mr. Parke replies that the families of Cadbury and 
Rowntree have done splendid public service, and that they 
have been most unfairly attacked by the National Review and 
the World in regard to their action over slave-grown cocoa, 
One would imagine from his letter that the Spectator had 
joined in these attacks, and was responsible for them. Yet, 
as a matter of fact, the Spectator has been roundly abused by 
the World (of which Lord Winterton is the editor) because it 
publicly defended the action of the Cadbury family in regard 
to slave-grown cocoa. The pamphlet in which the World’s 
articles are reprinted, “ Modern Slavery,” positively bristles 
with attacks on the Spectator. It is denounced, for example, 
for saying that the cocoa manufacturers, “headed by Messrs. 
Cadbury, are controlled by men who, in Cromwell’s phrase, 
make a conscience of what they do.” Only a fortnight ago 
the World spoke of the Spectator as a paper “ whose editor, 
Mr. Strachey, had hitherto been one of the strongest believers 
in Mr. Cadbury’s sincerity.” Mr, Parke, however, in order to 
try to find some excuse for his employers against a charge 
which has nothing whatever to do with cocoa or slavery, seeks 
to give the impression that the Spectator is conspiring with 
the National Review, the World, Lord Winterton, and Mr. 
Bottomley to injure the Cadburys and Rowntrees,—apparently 
because those persons oppose the foreign policy of the Spectator, 
and also its desire for universal service. Into this conspiracy 
that arch-Jingo and friend of war and enemy of humani- 
tarianism, Sir Edward Fry, has also, it would seem, been 
drawn!!! It is hardly worth while to take such nonsense 
seriously. It is merely a proof of what men will say when 
they feel they must say something, but know they have a 
hopelessly bad case. We may, however, state one or two 
facts in regard to this virtual charge of conspiracy. We have 
already shown that, so far from conspiring with us, the 
World has censured us severely. From the allegations of the 
National Review as to cocoa we have from the beginning 
dissociated ourselves. As to what John Bull and Mr, 
Bottomley have said on the matter we have no idea. Our 
only connexion with that paper—i.e., John Bull—which we 
can recall was our refusal, when it became a public company, 
to insert its advertisement, In the exercise of the full dis- 
cretion which belongs to a newspaper in such matters, we did 
not consider it suitable to our columns. The Daily News 
did consider the John Bull advertisement as suitable to 
theirs. Though the Daily News can sometimes refuse 
advertisements, as in the case of the book exposing “ Secret 
Remedies,” it did not refuse the advertisement of John 
Bull. In his impassioned efforts to make out some sort of a 
reply by the device of importing external prejudice into the 
matter, Mr. Parke turns from John Bull to clutch at the name 
of Fry. Cocoa is manufactured by Frys, and the Frys used 
slave-grown cocoa while the Cadburys used it. Sir Edward Fry 
isa Fry, Therefore apparently he has no business to condemn 
cant and hypocrisy. Was ever such an argument used out of 
Bedlam? As a matter of fact, the distinguished ex-Lord 
Justice has, we believe, nothing whatever to do with the 
manufacture of cocoa,—but if he had, why on earth should he 





not speak out as he did, or why should we mention that the 
Frys make cocoa when we have never said anything against 
them or any other cocoa firm? Of Mr. Parke’s sophistical 
attempt to defend the Cadbury and Rowntree families from 
the grave censure which, to his very great credit, Sir Edward 
Fry pronouncedagainst them, wecan only say thatitexaggerates 
the original offence, and that the cant and hypocrisy become 
doubly distilled. When Mr. Parke is not so incoherent as to 
be unintelligible all he can do is to make, in effect, the miserable 
plea that it is often necessary, if not actually advisable, to do 
what you believe to be evil in order that good may come,—the 
plea with which Sir Edward Fry dealt so well Jast week. As 
a matter of fact, we have, we believe, in the past praised the 
Daily News for its action in regard to betting; but how can 
we praise it now when the Daily News is part-proprietor of 
the great inciter to betting? Equally ridiculous is it to ask 
Sir Edward Fry why he has not expressed his approval. His 
whole case is that it is impossible to praise the corroding vice 
of cant and hypocrisy. As to legislation designed to put 
down incitements to betting in the Press, we have publicly 
expressed our desire for an Act to prevent the publication of 
tips. Mr. Parke makes the pitiful point that Sir Edward Fry 
misquoted a Star headline. He did nothing of the kind. We 
find on reference to his MS. that he wrote: “ Mr. Hall Caine 
Brings David and Uriah Story up to Date.” Unfortunately 
by a printer’s error this Star headline appeared as “ David 
and Uriah Heep up to Date.” “Heep” was substituted for 
“Story.” Of Mr. Parke’s unctuous sophistries as a whole we 
will say no more, except to ask our readers not to let their 
minds be confused by his cloud of words. Once again we 
suggest that the following analogy will help them through 
the artificially created fog. What would they think of the 
Spectator if, after applauding its efforts in regard to putting 
down “ poisonous literature,” they found that it and its pro- 
prietor were controlling shareholders in a firm of publishers 
which made it its chief business to publish indecent books 
and to press them on the public ?—Ep. Spectator.]} 


[To raz Eprror or tux “ Srxcrator.”’ | 

Srr,—May I be allowed to lay before your readers a few con- 
siderations from the point of view of the working journalist 
governing a problem which can never be far from the surface 
in the mind of any self-respecting man of progressive thought 
connected with the daily Press? Very few of us now, I take 
it, regard the betting mania as anything but an evil. The 
question for us is: Are we to cut ourselves adrift from 
journalism in the vain quest of some other useful occupation 
free from moral dilemmas, or are we to make the best terms 
we can with the evil thing, determined to take any and 
every opportunity which events may present to secure its 
destruction P 

In my youth I believed, and assured admiring friends and 
relations, that I for one would never take charge of a paper 
which gave betting news. Yet in time the opportunity came 
to me of editing a paper newly acquired by men of goodwill 
which with betting news might be made to pay, but which 
without it would beyond doubt simply collapse. I was free 
if I accepted the post to throw myself into the advocacy in 
its columns of all the great causes—political, social, and 
moral—to the advancement of which I had dedicated myself 
when I chose journalism as my profession. The alternative 
was to remain in a subordinate position of drudgery on a 
paper which of course gave betting news, or to throw up the 
profession to which I had been trained and compete for a 
junior clerkship in some commercial office with the possibility 
—even the probability—of being dismissed at the end of my 
month; in short, to abdicate all chance of a share in the 
fight. I doubt whether any one of your correspondents in 
the present discussion would say that I did wrongly in 
accepting that editorship. That is the problem for tha 
working journalist who “ disapproves” of betting. I suggest 
that the problem for the newspaper proprietor is exactly the 
same, and that he has an equal claim to the lenient judgment 
of the public upon his composition with the evil. 

When the cocoa firms began to acquire newspapers in 
England the wide operations of the Harmsworth and Pearson 
groups were carrying dismay to the heart of every man, 
within or without the profession, who valued the Press as an 
instrument for the advocacy of great causes rather than as a 
mere money-making machine. Their intervention has changed 
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the whole outlook, with incalculable results for good. But 


their very success in stopping the rot has created powerful 
and unscrupulous enemies, who must rejoice at the facility 
with which well-meaning people like Sir Edward Fry and the 
editor of the Spectator have fallen into the simple trap laid 
for them. 

What is the offence of these firms? That from one of the 
papers they have acquired they exclude betting news, and that 
to the others they admit it. It is no secret that the exclusion 
of betting from the Daily News was the action, not of Mr. 
Cadbury at all, but of Mr. T. P. Ritzema, the managing 
director (not a Quaker, by the by), himself the proprietor of a 
Lancashire evening paper which gave (of necessity) a full 
service of betting news. It is not my business to defend the 
language in which this decision was announced. I do not even 
remember what it was. I will only suggest that a paper 
which takes such a step has a right to exploit the fact for 
what it is worth. The experiment has succeeded. Does that 
show that the talk about betting news being essential for the 
existence of a daily paper is all cant? Nota bit of it! It is 
literally the exception that proves the rule. The Bradford 
Observer is another, and the only other. The Bradford 
Observer is the only morning paper in Bradford. The 
establishment of a local rival is not feasible, owing to the 
near neighbourhood of the Leeds papers. The Observer, 
therefore, enjoys something of a monopoly, and has in con- 
sequence managed hitherto to make its public put up with the 
absence of betting news. The Daily News is a national paper, 
and had found an audience in the kingdom as a whole suffi- 
ciently large to maintain it interested in other than betting 
news, and supporting the political and social reforms it 
advocates. No journalist believes that a second great London 
daily could find a second such audience. Other attempts have 
been made to carry on a daily paper without betting news; 
all of them have failed. The Leeds Mercury, in its greater 
days, dropped betting news, and had to resume it to avoid 
annihilation. Three great Manchester dailies agreed to 
exclude it, with the result that a new daily paper entirely 
devoted to sport was established, and has flourished ever 
since; and these three also had to resume to avoid 
extinction. 

So much for the Daily News. So far, I understand, all is 
plain sailing in the eyes of its critics,—for their present pur- 
poses at any rate. What of the Morning Leader? Messrs. 
Rowntree, after resuscitating two old-established provincial 
daily papers, have acquired an interest in the Morning Leader, 
and have been joined by the Messrs. Cadbury. The Morning 
Leader, which was the first of the halfpenny London dailies, 
has an honourable record as the outspoken exponent of a body 
of advanced humanitarian views, but it gives racing news. 
Can any more puerile exercise in ethics be imagined than the 
assertion that it is moral either to exclude betting news from 
both the Daily News and the Morning Leader or to give it in 
both, while it is immoral to give it in one and exclude it from 
the other? These problems are always so simple to those 
who know nothing about their conditions. What will be the 
comment of our children, reading the record of the manifold 
activities of these two families for the uplifting of England, 
upon the action of those who are trying to hound them out of 
public life on such grounds as these? Cant and hypocrisy, 
Sir, are words which have been freely used by your corre- 
spondents and yourself in this controversy, and I must cast 
the blame upon them and you if they come over-readily to my 
lips as well. 

Now we come to the Star. Let me admit at once that I, 
for one, do not like, and never have liked, the style of the 
Star, and that some, though by no means all, of what Sir 
Edward Fry says of it is true. What then? No one believes, 
Iimagine, that its present proprietors can mean to continue 
it indefinitely on its present lines. But here again let me 
appeal from the pulpit theorist to the practical journalist. 
Clearly, to begin with, the Star gets its present enormous 
circulation from people who like the kind of stuff it provides, 
and its advertisement revenue (essential to the existence of 
any newspaper) is based on that circulation. If on the day 
they came into possession of it Messrs. Cadbury and Rowntree 
had begun to fill its four pages only with matter which would 
meet with the unreserved approval of Sir Edward Fry and 
myself, it would bave had to cease publication in a week. 


man who knows anything at all of newspaper work. But that 
is not to say that an evening paper with adequate space for a 
thorough representation of the day’s news could not be made 
to pay on lines acceptable to people who believe in the uplift- 
ing mission of the Press. And let me remind your readers of 
what has been rather ungenerously forgotten by its critics,— 
that the Star has again and again, with the utmost gallantry, 
fought and won battle after battle for progress. The question 
for its new proprietors and their critics is whether this weapon 
is to be destroyed, or whether by patient labour it is to be 
shaped and strengthened to finer ends. I suggest to you and 
to your readers that its proprietors have by their record 
established a right to have it assumed that that must have 
been their aim when with the Morning Leader they acquired its 
evening contemporary, and to be given time and opportunity 
to mature their plans. 


Unwarrantable inferences hare been drawn from the silence 
of Messrs. Cadbury and Rowntree in the face of the present 
attack, To me it is a sign of strength, and not of weakness. 
There are insinuations to which men of honour do not reply. 
—I an, Sir, &c., A WorkING JOURNALIST. 


[In accordance with our rule to hear the other side we publish 
this letter, but we cannot let it appear without expressing our 
amazement at so naive an apology for cant. Every argu- 
ment used by “A Working Journalist” could be used by a 
virtuous owner of a house of ill-fame anxious to show that 
he ought not to be compelled to drop a profitable investment. 
It certainly would exonerate the Spectator if, after our attacks 
on “poisonous literature,” it were found that we were largely 
interested in, and that our proprietors controlled, a publishing 
business the chief object of which was the production of 
demoralising books. Apparently we should be excused if we 
said we were “driven” into this canting and hypocritical 
position by the fact that several large publishers conducted 
their businesses in a way which we condemned, and that it 
was necessary to publish nasty books if a publishing business 
was to live. It comestothis. “A Working Journalist” sees 
no harm in cant if, as he would say, it is necessary and 
you cannot live without it. He appears never to have heard 
of Talleyrand’s retort to the man who excused himself by 
declaring “I must live” :—*Je n’en vois pas la nécessité.” 
Though “A Working Journalist” does not seem to realise it, 
cant is an infinitely worse offence than betting, or even 
inciting to betting. “I’m not the only one” has been an 
excuse time out of mind, but it can never be the excuse 
of the good citizen. No good citizen can be allowed to 
speak with two voices,—to thank God with one voice that he 
does not bet, and with the other to urge men to put their 
money on a horse. Even the Pharisee of the Bible who 
protested that he was not as other men would have found 
that impossible. We may add that our correspondent con- 
veniently ignores the fact that the Manchester Guardian 
publishes no betting tips, and yet holds securely its great 
position as the premier newspaper of the North of England.— 
Ep. Spectator.} 


[To tas Eprror or tas “Srectator.” 


greatly interested in your articles, and the correspondence to 
which they have given rise, on the subject of the Star's 
betting tips. You have undoubtedly performed a national 
service in exposing the canting hypocrisy of the Cadbury and 
Rowntree families, who loudly condemn in one of their news- 
papers a practice from which they make enormous profits in 
another. 

Your indictment interests me all the more as it has a local 
application. One of the journals recently acquired by the 
Rowntree group is the Shefield Independent. Mr. H. J. 
Wilson, Member of Parliament for the Holmfirth Division of 
Yorkshire, and a resident in Sheffield, has a very large holding 
in that paper. Mr. Wilson enjoys locally a high reputation 
for humanitarian ideas; he is an ardent temperance reformer, 
and is as strongly opposed to racing and betting, and 
gambling of all kinds, as is Mr. Cadbury or Mr. Rowntree. 
It is notorious in Sheffield that before he acquired an interest 
in the Sheffield Independent he loudly declared his intention 
of excising all betting news from that paper. As a corre- 
spondent pointed out in your last issue, this has not been 





That will not be denied by any journalist, or by any business 





done. Mr. Wilson has evidently been muzzled, and Sheffield 
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will probably be spared in future any further exhibitions on 
his part of “ unctuous rectitude.” 

I hope you will continue your articles until you force an 
explanation, or at least an excuse, from Messrs. Cadbury, 
Rowntree, and Wilson. It is perhaps a sad commentary on 
the alleged independence of the English Press that you have 
so far been almost unsupported in this campaign. I am a 
diligent reader of the daily Press, but have failed to see that 
any newspapers have followed your lead, with the single 
exception of the Shefield Daily Telegraph. Is it possible 
that our other great journals have been anaesthetised 
by the advertisement departments of the two chocolate 
manufacturers P 

‘There is just one other point that might be worth mention- 
ing in connexion with the Cadbury and Rowntree Press. 
Some time ago we were accustomed to hear a great deal from 
the Daily News and Morning Leader of the “ gramophone 
Press.” What is now the “gramophone Press”? Surely the 
Cocoa Trust, which owns the Daily News and Morning Leader, 
the Star, Sheffield Independent, and the Darlington Echo, and 
is seeking, I hear, still further worlds to conquer.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Ran Moor. 





[To ras Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—Thanks are due to the Spectator for the clear statement 
made in its article of May 28th of the issue with regard to the 
publication of betting odds in newspapers, and to the steps 
which it is desirable should be taken in the public interest. 
Seeing that legislation is now proposed in order to prevent the 
publication of betting odds by newspapers, on the bare 
question of fact, the position of the Star and its controllers 
is practically the same as that of almost the whole of the 
other newspapers. The next point would be that all those 
newspapers (except the very few who in their leading columns 
take up a “man-of-the-world” attitude towards betting) are 
in the same position as the controllers of the Star, because, 
though they hold that betting as it exists to-day among the 
working classes is pernicious and against the public well- 
being, they at the same time publish betting odds, as is now, 
and has been for many years, customary with newspapers. 
The fact is that the one firm singled out for special mention 
is doing what all the others do,—i.e., following an established 
custom of the newspaper Press. Your anti-pietist writer 
does not move me. I am told that many racing men are 
much more strongly incited to bet by “ Hotspur’s” tips in 
the Daily Telegraph than by “Captain Coe’s” tips in the 
Star, and I feel sure if I wanted to bet I should be influenced 
by the opinion of the Times to-day (given on its own 
authority, and not under a sporting nom de guerre) that 
‘Americus Girl’ is likely to win the great Surrey Handicap. 
Your anti-pietist writer could just as gleefully make out a 
case against the Times for inciting maiden ladies or footmen to 
back ‘ Americus Girl’ as he does against “ Pietist ” in the indict- 
ment of Saturday last. Why didn’t he? Is what you call the 
“Rowntree” view of betting materially different from that of 
the Telegraph or theTimes? Does either the Telegraph or the 
Times hold the “man-of-the-world” view of working-class 
betting? With regard to the Daily News, all those who 
disapprove of public incitements to betting approve of the 
Daily News for not inserting betting odds in its columns, 
Mr. H. T. Cadbury is responsible for that, but for practical 
reasons he and his friends cannot do the same for the present 
in the Star. It is nothing more than carping criticism to 
blame him because his predecessors in control of the Datly 
News put an extra dose of egotism into their announcements 
about “a daily paper without betting news,” and so on. Many 
of us would like to be—with the Spectator and Sir Edward 
Fry—denizens of that “great kingdom in which the strain of 
disturbing passion grows quiet, and even the persecuting 
whisper of egotism dies at last almost completely away”; but 
for how many of us is it possible if we try to do a little of 
the daily work of this matter-of-fact world and mix ourselves 
with the common affairs of men in order to get something 
done P—I am, Sir, &c., P. J. Rep. 


[Our correspondent again asserts that the ordinary news- 
papers do not take the “ man-of-the-world” view of betting, but 
again gives no proof. We can only say we have never seen any 
condewnation of racing and betting in the Daily Telegraph's 
editorial columns. As for the Times, we had clear evidence 
only the other day that it does, as we have said, take the 








i 
“man-of-the-world” view of racing. Witness the followin 
from its leader on the announcement that King Gum 
intended to keep a racing stable :— 

“ There will be some who regret that King George h : 

to give his countenance to the sport which they ety ee 
an incentive to betting and gambling. Those who take this vies 
should remember that a gambler will always find opportunities 
for gambling, that gambling does not necessarily attend the 
breeding and racing of horses, and that the love of this form of 
sport may be said to have become a part of our national exist. 
ence...... If the Turf were the vile thing its enemies repre- 
sent it to be King Edward would not have supported it for the 
greater part of his life.” 
Mr. Reid’s defence of men doing what they think evil in the 
hope that good will come will not hold water for a moment. 
Remember, we arraigned certain controlling proprietors of 
the Daily News and of the Star, not for taking action in regard 
to betting similar to that of the Times and the Daily Telegraph, 
but for cant and hypocrisy. Mr. Reid must not be allowed to 
avoid the issue, and substitute one which he of course finds 
so much easier to deal with in the interests of those he is 
defending.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To raz Eprror or tHe “Srectator.”"] 

Srr,—Having been a constant reader of the Spectator for 4 
number of years, I have noticed that you are always willing 
to acknowledge it when it is pointed out to you that yon have 
inadvertently been guilty of an injustice. Now I think in 
putting over letters from correspondents on the subject of 
the Star and betting tips the words “The Quaker Press” 
that you are not fair to a religious body which in the main 
aims at living up to its standards as far as it is able. The 
Society of Friends has no control over the policy of the 
Daily News, the Star, or any of the other papers in question, 
You, Sir, are, I believe, a Churchman, but surely it would not 
be correct to describe the Spectator and papers similarly 
edited as “ The Church Press.” There may be a few members 
of the Society of Friends who take what you describe as the 
“man-of-the-world” view of betting, though most condemn 
it entirely in principle and action; but I think there are very 
few indeed who, whilst professing to condemn it, would at the 
same time so act as to help iton. When this has been done, 
it is not fair to hold the Society of Friends responsible.—I am, 
Sir, &., Z. 

[We apologise most sincerely to the Society of Friends, a 
body for which we entertain the highest regard. We did not 
like to use the phrase “The Cocoa Press,” and so perhaps 
prejudice a harmless and useful beverage, but we ought 
certainly to have avoided anything which seemed like a 
reflection on Quakers. Their founder, Fox, was assuredly the 
least canting of men. Who can imagine him a shareholder 
in the Star ?—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE VETERAN RESERVE. 
(To rae Epiror or tue “ Specraror.’’] 

Srr,—Hearty congratulations to the Spectator on the issue of 
the Regulations constituting a Veteran Reserve! Do not, 
however, be alarmed at the formalism, so dear to the hearts of 
all General Stuff officers, which assigns to the Veterans in war- 
time work on lines of communicgtion only. That was precisely 
the task allotted to us of the Imperial Yeomanry when we 
sailed for South Africain February, 1900, and I well remember 
how our squadron was addressed just before sailing by a very 
distinguished General, who told us what a privilege was 
being accorded to us in being allowed to take the field behind 
Regular troops. Of course we should very likely not reach 
South Africa till the war was over, and even if we did, we 
must be content with mere police work, but it would be 
snfficient reward for such home-bred amateurs as we actually 
to have embarked for a campaign at all,—and so on. 

We landed at Cape Town in March, and spent four days at 
the base camp. We were then summoned into the thick of 
it by urgent telegrams, and in the thick of it we remained 
until our hundred and eighteen rank-and-file were reduced to 
twenty-seven! So far from being a police guard of merely 
second-line troops, we found ourselves almost immediately 
serving side by side with the Guards, and side by side with 
them we remained for the greater part of the campaign. 
Depend upon it, this will certainly be the case with the 
Veteran Reserve; when war comes every man of them who 
can march at all will have his bellyful of fighting. Tables 
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—— 
and schedules and definitions in time of peace are all very well 
+. their way, and they give intelligent occupation to Staff 
pees But they bear no relation to the facts of war,—the 
main fact about which is that there never was any General 
who did not urgently need a great many more men than 
be bad. 

Finis coronat opus. After yeurs of almost tedious iteration 
you have got the country to see the wisdom of making pro- 
vision for the prompt utilisation of good material in the 
way of men. That is excellently well done. But we shall 
still waste the men if there are no rifles for them. That is a 
really serious matter, and one which you have made quite as 
much your own as this Register question. Encouraged by 
your success in getting us the men, we must take fresh heart 
of grace, and then perhaps in another ter years or so we 
shall vee them not only promised arms in time of war out of 
@ reserve store which may or may not exist, but actually 
in possession of them before the scramble of a general 
mobilisation begins.—I aw, Sir, &c., Q. 


[To tax Eprror or tue “ Srecrator."’) 

$rz,—May I be allowed to say how entirely I agree with the 
opinion expressed by you in your leading article of last Satur- 
day with reference to the functions of the Veteran Reserve? 
It seems to me that if the prospective members of that 
Reserve are told beforehand that they can have no place in 
the forefront of the fray, their readiness to join will most 
certainly be diminished. By all means let officers and men 
be employed according to their fitness and abilities, but let 
it not go forth that the entire body of the Veteran Reserve 
is to be regarded by the authorities as mere “padding.” Had 
the Surrey men whom you yourself have incited to show so 
good an example to other counties been aware of the position 
that would be assigned to them, I feel certain that very many 
who have given in their names would have declined to do so, 
and the parade you have organised for Waterloo Day would 
have been scarcely worth holding. 

You propose, I observe, that two companies of Veterans 
shall be attached to each Territorial battalion. I would 
venture to suggest as an amendment that the Veterans should 
furnish an additional section to each company in time of 
peace, and be formed into companies of their own only in the 
event of mobilisation. The suggestion I have made would in 
my opinion better serve the interests of administrative 
economy, and also of efficiency, by giving the Veterans 
more definite places in the peace organisation, especially in 
reference to occasional training. 

One word as to Cadets. I hope one day, as you do, “to see 
the whole manhood of this country enabled by proper training 
to carry out that primary duty of citizenship which the law 
imposes upon every man,—namely, the defence of his home, 
his liberties, and his country.” The natural medium by means 
of which to secure this most desirable end is, in my opinion, 
the Cadet system. We do not require to make every man a 
soldier, but we have great need to ensure that every able- 
bodied youth shall grow up fit to be a soldier, and those who 
are not uble-bodied as well developed as can be, morally 
and physically, by a sound system of universal training. 
Assuming universal training to have been included in the 
educational curriculum, would it not probably assist the 
solution of the recruiting difficulty if selected boys of, say, 
fourteen years of age whose purents were willing to pledge 
them to join in due time some branch of his Majesty's Forces, 
Regular or Auxiliary, should be clothed in uniform, as enrolled 
Cadets, this privilege being denied to others? Finally, in the 
case of Cadets, as in that of the Veteran Reserve, the closest 
possible connexion ought to be established with the local units 

of the Territorial Force.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. W. A. Pottock, Lieut.-Colonel. 

Wingfield, Godalming. 


[The Surrey Veteran Reserve and the parade on the Horse 
Guards’ Parade on June 18th are organised by the Surrey 
Territorial Association, to whom, and especially the chairman, 
the secretary, and the office staff, credit for the movement is 
due, It is a purely accidental circumstance that the editor of 
the Spectator is a member of the Surrey Association, and that 
his colleagues have honoured him by entrusting him with 
certain duties connected with the Register and the parade.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





ANGLICANISM AND MODERNISM. 
(To tax Eprror or tux “ Srectratox."’} 
Str,—A good deal of misconception is imported into the 
subject which Odr:s has discussed in your issue of May 2lst 
with so much insight by the confusion between Modernism 
as a movement in the Roman-Church and Modernism ia the 
larger sense in which it stands for modern theology. It is 
with the latter that the English Church is mainly concerned. 
It is not with the conclusions of M. Loisy, or any individual 
scholar, however eminent, that we have to reckon; the securus 
judicat orbis terrarum, if one may use the words in this con- 
nexion, meets us; the substantial consensus of opinion—not 
of course on points of detail, but on the general lines of 
questions which have ceased to be controversial—umong those 
who know. Here there is a certain insularity about English, 
and particularly about Anglican, thinking; the penitus toto 
divisos orbe Britannos has not lost its point. No one can fail 
to observe how seldom an English writer is referred to by any 
scientific German theologian; the index of authors and works 
appende to Schweitzer’s “Quest of the Historical Jesus” is 
anexample. The inference is obvious, though it is somewhat 
mortifying to our self-esteem. The first condition of efficiency 
in our theological thinking is to get out of our backwater into 
the main stream of European thought.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Braemar, N.B. ALFRED FAwKEs. 





THE ANCIENT ROMAN CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 
(To tue Eprror or tas “ Srzctraton,"’) 
Srr,—May I make a brief comment upon what I cannot but 
call an astounding assertion of a correspondent, “A. W. D.,” 
in last week's Spectator? I should be disingenuous were I to 
pretend I had never heard such an assertion before; but a 
paradox does not cease to be such by being simply asserted, 
and is it not, then, very unwise to make Anglican defence 
depend in any degree on such statements as that “there never 
was a Roman Catholic Church in England”? Can“ A. W.D.” 
have ever Leard of the long list of Cardinals of the Roman 
Church who were Archbishops and Bishops of England; of 
the foundation of Westminster Abbey as the result of a vow 
to the Pope; of “the Pope’s subdeacon and familiar” who 
signed Magna Carta; of the conflicts between Primates 
Anselm and 4 Becket on bebalf of the Pope; of the Feast of 
Corpus Christi; of the English Pope; of the Monastic 
Orders; of the ancient Bishops’ oaths of fealty to Rome; of 
the history of, e.g., the Lichfield See; of the Papal dues; of 
the letter of the Archbishop of Canterbury and all the Bishops 
to Pope John XXITI., in which they speak of their jurisdiction 
as derived from him “as rivers from their source”? Surely I 
may say that the ancient Catholic and Roman Church of this 
land is witnessed to, not merely by Allies, Duchesne, Froude, 
Gairdner, Gasquet, Green, Lingard, Macaulay, Maitland, but 
by St. Thomas a Becket, St. Anselm, Archbishop Arundel, by the 
history, doctrine, devotions, Latin liturgy, feasts, and fasts of 
the ancient Church; and as a visible modern token, by the 
very representations of the pallium which we can see on the 
arms of York and Cunterbury to-day, and which bave no 
meaning now, but meant of old that those Sees derived their 
jurisdiction from the Holy See. The argument from the 
phrase Ecclesia Anglicana is unworthy of “A.W.D.” Was 
the old Church the German or Swedish Church? Pope 
Leo XIII. called the Spanish Bishops “ the Spanish Chureb,” 
and also used the very phrase Ecclesia Anglicana in his 
decree for the beatification of the English martyrs who 
suffered under Elizabeth. Surely we ought not to fight 
against plain history.—I am, Sir, &e., 
J. W. PornrTer. 
St. George's Catholic Club, 27 Orford Road, 
Walthamstow, N.E. 





A UNIVERSITY STANDARD IN HOME SCIENCE, 
(To tae Epiror or tus “ Srecrarog.”’| 
S1r,—The hospitality of your columns has been so kindly 
extended to support the movement for providing University 
education in home science that we are venturing once more 
to trespass on your kindness. We should be glad to call the 
attention of your readers to a mecting on June Sth in con- 
nexion with the movement. As they are probably aware, an 
interesting series of Conferences on various branches of 
women’s work is to be held in the Congress Hall at the 
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Japan-British Exhibition during two weeks in June and July. 
The afternoon of June 8th will be devoted to the discussion 
of a University standard in home science. Lady Frederick 
Cavendish has promised to take the chair, and the urgent 
need for a more systematic training in the scientific manage- 
ment of a household will be pointed out by the following 
well-known ladies: Mrs. St. Loe Strachey, the Duchess of 
Hamilton, Miss Oakeley, M.A., Miss Faithfull, M.A., and 
Miss Alice Ravenhill. The Conference will be held from 
three to five, and admission to the Japan-British Exhibition 
will admit to the Congress Hull.—We are, Sir, &c., 

THEREZA RUCKER. 

AticE 8. ParkIN. 


Wverington House, Newbury. 





INDIA AND THE NAVY. 
{To tue Eprrokr or tue “ Specraror.”’] 
§1r,—Your interesting article on an Indian Navy (“ Under- 
pinning the Empire,” Spectator, April 9th) comes at rather an 
inopportune moment. The suggestion that any further 
eharges can be laid upon the Indian Budget at the present 
time is impracticable. As a matter of fact, what with the 
gradual extinction of the opium revenue and the maturing of 
the many schemes for greater efficiency launched during 
Lord Curzon’s day, the financial situation for some years to 
come must. be one of extremely close and economical manage- 
ment if we are to avoid large additions to taxation. In the 
present political temper of India there is only one means of 
increasing revenue which could be adopted without danger, 
and that is the raising of the tariff. At the same time, the 
end you have in view could easily be secured by the elevation 
of the Royal Indian Marine into a combatant force. This 


course I have several times advocated, and I send you a copy 

of the paper in which the idea is developed—I am, Sir, 
- StanLeY REED, Editor. 
The “ Times of India,” Bombay. 





EDUCATIONAL PEACE. 
[To tue Eprron oy THE “Srectator.’’] 
S1r,—In view of the solution of the religious question pro- 
posed by the “Education Settlement Committee,” may I 
venture to suggest that the terms offered to the majority of 
parents in country districts can hardly be entitled generous, 
or even equitable ? In the county of Dorset there are twenty- 
six Provided schools, two hundred and forty-one non-Provided 
schools; yet after two years’ notice no public money is to be 


paid to any school which has not by that date become a | 
Provided school,—that is to say, the status of two hundred | 
and forty-one schools is to be forcibly altered for the sake of | 
That such an arrangement would not | 


“educational peace.” 
be popular, any more than it would be just, I think I can 


show. In a typical rural deanery, that of Wimborne (East | 


Dorset), there are twenty-nine non-Provided schools. In 
twenty-eight of these two thousand four hundred and sixty- 
four children are educated, and of these only sixty-five are 
withdrawn from religious instruction, eleven of these being 
Roman Catholics. Of the twenty-ninth school, as it does not 
welcome diocesan inspection, I have no returns.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ARTHUR FREER, 
Diocesan Inspector (Sarum). 





A LATIN EPIGRAM ON THE LATE KING. 
(To tHe Epiron or tHe “ Spscrator.”’] 
Srr,—It is often said, and sometimes thought, that the 
English tongue is not sufficiently majestic for compositions 
in the lapidary style. In this connexion it is interesting to 
observe that “ E. B.’s” fine epigram in last week's Spectator 
can be rendered into the mother-tongue without loss of music, 
majesty, or meaning. I suggest the following :— 
Peacemaker King—peace hath he left and found, 
Whom with eternal peace the King of Kings hath crowned. 
—I am, Sir, &e., M. G. B. 





IRISH NATIONALISTS AND THE LATE KING. 
| To raz Epitror or tun “Srrcraror.”’ | 
S1r,—I think no effort should be spared, no opportunity lost, 
to bring home to the English democracy this most significant 
fact,—viz., that Mr. Redmond and the Nationalist Party were 
almost the only representative body in Ireland that did not 
come ferward with a tribute of condolence and sympathy on 


the occasion of the King’s death. Even Mr. O’Brien 
letter to the Times, takes them to task on this head. 
Spectator points out, this attitude on the part of the 80-called 
Nationalist Party is dye-to the “necessity of conforming to 
the wishes of Mr. Patrick Ford.” Is the English democrac 

in favour of Home-rule on the lines laid down passim by a, 
notorious separatist? This is the question for them to 
consider ; it should be pressed on them in season and out of 
season.—I am, Sir, &., LaGravuau. 


» ina 
As the 





“THE FAIR AND FATAL KING.” 
[To rue Eprion or tux “Spzcraror.” | 
Sir,—Will some reader kindly inform the present writer 
whence derives the quotation set as a headline to this letter? 
In his delightful monograph on the late John Henry Shorthouge 
in the pages of Blackwood’s Magazine some few years ago, 
Mr. Edward Hutton uses the above quotation as such ; but 
while it most fairly and weirdly describes the Stuart Monarch, 
who, in Mr. Hutton’s own words, merely “ hovers on the verge 
of the page” throughout the exquisite romance of “John 
Inglesant,” I am unable to run the haunting phrase to 
eartb.—I am, Sir, &., 
Frepcx. C. OrmsBy-JOHNSON, Major. 
Paignton, 8. Devon. 





THE PRESERVATION OF BORROWDALE. 
(To ras Eprron or rus “ Sprscraror.’’) 
Srr,—You will be glad to know that ninety-four acres of the 
three hundred and ten of the most beautiful part of Borrow. 
dale have been subscribed for. A pleasing feature amongst 
these subscriptions is that the staff of one of our great public 
schools has subscribed for an acre—that is, £7 7s.—and also, 
in consequence of the appeal you inserted in your paper, a 
gift of an acre has come from America. Will you allow me 
to urge that public schools both here and in America shall 
follow the example of Winchester, and that the College staffs 
of our great Universities should, before it is too late, secure 
one also? It will be very pleasant to think that the educa- 
tional world of our day had helped the nation to obtain this 
beauty spot for the thought and inspiration of future 
Britain and the world.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. D. Rawnsiey. 





Crosthwaite Vicarage, Keswick. 





THE £150 COTTAGE. 
[To tae Epiron or tus ‘“ Sprctraror,’’) 

| Sir,—In regard to the remarks of Mr. C. Turnor in the 
Spectator of May 21st, I do not think the shape of the kitchen 
| in the £150 cottages built by “5S.” need be any detriment to 
its comfort, but the heat in the summer would certainly be an 
objection. If, however, a range were provided in the scullery, 
| the family in most cases would make it their living-room, and 
would keep the kitchen as a parlour. The only way to 
prevent this would be to make the scullery very small. With 
regard to the copper, your readers may be interested to hear 
that a steamless copper may now be had from Thompson, 
1 Stainton Road, Sheffield, for from 358. and upwards. I 
have recently put these in the sculleries of two cottages which 
I have built, and we have also provided a large one in our 
workhouse. These coppers are a complete success. The 
steam is conveyed ina pipe at the back of the copper and 
just under the lid, round and down into the fire underneath. 
The moisture also causes an economy in fuel. I enclose @ 
diagram and fuller description.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Downs, St. Neots. C. CocHRANE. 

[In the case of “S.’s” cottages, the builder, a man of 
experience, was asked whether it would not be a good thing 
to put a small range in the scullery. His answer was con- 
clusive. “If you do, the kitchen-sitting-room will never be 
used. A working man can only afford one fire. But the 
family must come where the fire is. So everybody will have 
to sit in the scullery, and the living-room will never be used,— 
except perhaps on very hot days.” —Ep. Spectator. } 





SHOCK TACTICS. 
[To raz Eprror or tae “ Spucrator.”] 
Sir,—The arguments for and against armes blanches (see 
Spectator, May 2lst) ave at any rate available, together witls 
the facts on which they rest, and may be weighed up- 
Against the use of them we have the undeniable and 
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prominent fact that while the power of modern firearms has 
increased enormously in range, accuracy, rapidity, and flatness 
of trajectory, the power of the man on the horse armed with 
sword or lance has not increased at all. It therefore follows 
that, unless circumstances can arise in which all these 
qualities are nullified, the relative importance of armes 
blanches to firearms has decreased; circumstances may 
arise in which range and accuracy lose their importance, 
especially against small easily concealed bodies with armes 
blanches, but rapidity of fire and flat trajectory remain. The 
advocates of armes blanches, however, maintain that modern 
firearms produce the very conditions which are most 
favourable to the effective use of armes blanches,—viz., 
demoralisation, nervous strain, nervous exhaustion. Long 
extended lines of infantry, they say, which have been exposed 
perhaps for hours to modern rifle fire are in a condition of 
nervous strain which lays them particularly open to the panic 
effect of sudden cavalry attack on a flank threatening to roll 
up the whole line. Naturally one is suspicious of an argument 
which, based on the admitted demoralising effect of modern 
rifle fire, proceeds to deduce a case for developing the use of 
armes blanches; one looks naturally for a fallacy, and finds 
at once what looks like one in the assumption that the 
attacking cavalry will not itself become very rapidly 
demoralised by the same agency which has so rapidly strained 
the nerves of the far better concealed infantry. Hvidently, now 
that the field of battle is so vastly extended, the distance 
cavalry will have to traveree in order to accomplish results 
comparable with those attainable a hundred, or even thirty, 
years ago will be very great, and this must diminish the 
chanees of success. Nevertheless many practical soldiers 
experienced in war as well as in the not négligible object- 
lessons afforded in peace mancuvres, are convinced that, owing 
to oversights of commanders, faulty intelligence, defective 
training of infantry to meet sudden onslaughts of cavalry, 
there are still likely to be opportunities for well-timed cavalry 
attack, producing overwhelming and disastrous consequences 
to the tcoops attacked. The practical question is not whether 
cavalry should be trained to the use of armes blanches on the one 
hand, or of firearms on the other, but whether it should be trained 
wholly with a view to producing fire effect, or to be able to use 
either fire or shock tactics at the discretion of the commander. 
The objections that may be urged against the latter course 
are three,—first, it will be said that it involves the drawback 
of arming every man with lance and sword and adding to the 
weight carried ; secondly, that it involves great waste of time 
in training large bodies of cavalry to the high pitch of rapid 
manceuvre which it is essential for cavalry to attain if it is 
to practise shock tactics successfully against hostile cavalry ; 
thirdly, that it will certainly lead to the employment of 
shock tactics in war when they are not suitable, and that 
it will delay development of cavalry tactics in the direction 
which is bound to be taken in the future. Nevertheless it 
seems the most sensible plan to give the commander the 
opportunity of using the method that seems to him best, 
while at the same time taking care that everything possible 
is done in peacetime to give him a thoroughly intelligent 
appreciation of the conditions of the game.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. H. B. 
[Our correspondent has stated with admirable moderation 
what we believe will prove to be “the better opinion.” Cavalry 
should be usable, and used, for all military purposes for which 
men on horses can be used. It is surely a mistake to talk as 
if shock tactics were the only possible form of mounted 
tactics. Horse soldiers, when the ground is favourable, will, 
"we believe, often gallop a position in extended order, closing in 
only when they are actually on their enemy. These are not 
shock tactics, any more than they are dismounted tactics, but 
they may be very good tactics for all that. It is foolish to 
talk as if horse soldiers had no choice but riding knee to knee 
in a black mass or fighting on foot.—Eb. Spectator. } 





NEEDLEWORK. 
[To rae Eprron or tae “Sprcraror.”] 
Sir,—If a mere woman may say a word on this subject (see 
Spectator, May 2lst),I most emphatically deny that fancy 
work is precious to a woman or possessed of resilient qualities, 
either because it is in great part mechanical or monotonous. 
Too much of her other work is so for such to be a variety. It 





is precious and recuperative because it is creative. It is the 


creative joy of painting, only in a lesser, and more easily 
obtainable, degree, the gift and training required for the one 
being unneeded for the other. There is a sense of creative 
rapture and comfort in seeing the flowers and figures grow 
beneath the fingers, and the richer and more beautiful the 
colours the greater is the joy. That this is the secret of the 
good and pleasure of fancy needlework is the opinion formed 
from experience of a mere woman.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. Toter Row rey. 





THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM HOWARD RUSSELL. 
(To tHe Epitor or tue “Sprrcraror,’’] 
Sir,—I should be grateful if you would allow me to ask 
whether any of your readers could tell me to whom, and 
where, I ought to apply for permission to make use (in the 
Life of Sir W. H. Russell which I am writting) of letters 
written by Sir John Fox Burgoyne, Lord Clyde, Sir De Lacy 
Evans, A. W. Kinglake, and Soyer (the famous chef).—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. B. ATKINS. 
52 Elm Park Road, S8.W. 





POETRY. 


A ROWTON HOUSE RHYME. 
Hours Berore Dawy. 
Where would I be ? 
Between the heather and the sea, 
Beside a lozenge-windowed kirk, 
That in this hour of morning mirk 
Looks greyly towards the storm-grey Manse, 
Whereround tall rhododendrons dance. 
There spreads a belt of greenest grass, 
Where white-plumed dandelions pass 
Their time in tossing on the air 
Winged seed on seed, light care on care. 
Between the heather and the sea 

Is where I'd be. 





There summer's scourge doth not prevail, 
Nor shrieking winter's tempest-flail ; 
And spring and autumn shimmer and pass 
Like shadowy breath upon a glass. 
Shine high the sun, brood low the dark, 
Sing soft the wind, sing loud the lark, 
The sowers sow, the reapers reap— 
Naught touches them that there do sleep 
Between the heather and the sea, 

Where I would be. 


Nor dreams are theirs, nor hopes, nor fears ; 
Nor laughter’s light, nor noise of tears ; 
Nor vain-breath struggle to be first, 
Nor any soul- or body-thirst; 
Nor any hunger, fanged and fierce, 
The spirit to slay, the flesl: to pierce ; 
Nor any memory sad or sweet: 
But sleep is theirs, full, round, complete— 
Between the heather and the sea, 
Where I would be. 


Love comes not there; she owns no thrall 
Within those bounds; yon lichened wall 
(O wisest, grimmest, best of friends! 
The frontier of her kingdom ends, 
As who might say, “Till death—not after!” 
Nor ever there rings children’s laughter, 
That cruellest of darling chains 
Bind weary men to living’s pains. 
Between the heather and the sea 

Is where I'd be. 


Below the dappled nor'land sky 

My father and my mother lie, 

Safe in the garth of Tired Man’s Lease ; 

And, crowned with plenitude of peace, 

As they these thirty years have lain, 

From Life’s delight and Life's disdain 

Secure, they share an unjarred slumber, 

No jealous dreams of waking cumber— 

Between the heather and the sea, 
Where I would be. 
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Thither, O thither let me wend 

This goodly day of harvest’s end, 

Forsaking all the doing and din, 

To lie and sleep beside my kin! ... 

And first—I know—my dead shall wako 

And open wide their arms and take 

Close, not the grown man, but the child 

They knew, by Life yet undefiled, 

Between the heather and the sea, 
Where I would be. 


And we shall talk a little while. 
My father with a grave wise smile, 
My mother with a wistful tear, 
Holding my hands, shall listen and hear 
My tale—the telling takes not long: 
Love, loss ; fight, flight ; an hour of song! 
Then she: “O baby, do not weep!” 
And he: “It's over, boy. To sleep!” 
Between the heather and the sea— 

It’s there I'd be. 


.... Tosleep! Tosleep!.... Hark! there's the 
knell 

Relentless of the rousing bell ! 

Up for another day of doing, 

Of fortune-wooing, fame-pursuing ! 

Up with what hope is left, and out, 

Out for assault, rebuff, and rout! .... 

Won I the world, the world I'd pay 

To sleep, six hundred miles away, 

Between the heathor and the sea, 


Where I would be. 
W. A. MACKENZIE. 


BOOKS. 


mmitiicnen 
A JAPANESE ARTIST IN LONDON.* 
Mr. MarkIno, the well-known illustrator of The Colour of 
London, The Colour of Paris, and The Colour of Rome, tells 
here of his early struggles in London. Very grim struggles 
‘they were, and there is something peculiarly engaging in the 
way in which he narrates them with philosophic interjections. 
His English is always so clear and, in all the most important 
‘respects, so idiomatic that one is astonished at remembering 
“every now and then that it is very “broken” English from 
beginning to end. Miss Olave Potter, who edited the book, 
‘had the good sense to leave the English practically as he 
wrote it, interfering occasionally only for purposes of 
intelligibility. It is a curious phenomenon, this knack of 
Mr. Markino’s for using words—sometimes rare words—with 
a sensitive appreciation of their value while he murders the 
familiar phrases of everyday life. Another curious thing is 
that, while he insists so emphatically on the unique trans- 
muting processes performed by the mists and smoke of 
London, he should not have found more difference between 
the colour of London and that of Paris and Rome. 
His passion for London must seem a strange exotic cult to 
most of his countrymen, but it is obviously sincere. His 
opinion of the hospitality of Englishmen, of the beauty of 
Englishwomen, and, let us add, of the indulgence and kind- 
ness of English lodging-house keepers, is very flattering. He 
makes only one serious reservation; he never wishes to have 
anything more to do with English men of business. Before 





_—— 








we put ashes on our heads, however, we should very much like 

to know exactly what his experiences with business men were. | 
Those which he relates—in connexion with the sale of his 
pictures—do not do Englishmen any discredit. The chief | 
obstacle to his success for many years seems to have been his | 
own dissatisfaction his work. The standard he set | 
himself to achieve before Le would sell a picture was heroic 

for a starving man; and only the wholesome violence of some | 
of bis English friends saved him from sacrificing his life to | 
his art. But for years his sufferings were borne with an 

equanimity and courage worthy of the Samurai spirit to which 
he humbly points as his inspiration. The junction in him 
of intense resolution (a certain self-confidence, too, which is 
perhaps inseparable from true resolution) with a nervous 
sensitiveness of positively feminine delicacy makes one think 


with 


* A‘ Japanes: Artist 1 London. Written and Dlustrated by Yoshio Markino, 
London: Chatto and Windus. . net.] 


| that made me still more hungry. 


| sympathy with smoker.’ 


| For a time Mr. Markino became a model in the art school at 


furiously on the elements of the tradition which can produce 
this wonderful result. Mr. Markino can weep on slight pro- 
vocation ; he can tremble before the ordeals of publicity ; and 
yet he has a heart equal to any fate to which he has made y 
his mind. Shakespeare’s Cassius felt something of the same 
amazement at Cuesar that we feel at Mr. Markino. 

Before coming to England Mr. Markino studied in gan 
Francisco, where the Japanese are not welcome. His appre- 
ciation of England after his journey was in a large meagure 
the effect of contrast. He landed at Newhaven :— 


“ It was four or five in the morning. I went into a coffee-stal 
and had acup. The man said it was‘thruppence.’ I could not 
understand it. I gave him ten-franc piece, and he gave me the 
change. I could not, of course, count it, but after arriving in 
London my Japanese friend saw the change and he said it was 
quite right. The English money is so difficult for foreigners to 
calculate. For about half-year or so I always used to give bi 
coin than the price of the things I purchased, and take the change 
without examining it. I was never deceived.” 


Again, later in London he found the same honesty :— 


“Oh, I must not forget to mention one thing, of a most faithful 
waitress at a restaurant in Baker Street. After my meal I left 
three coppers on the table and went away. When I walkedabouta 
hundred yards a policeman stopped me and pointed out for me to look 
back. I saw the waitress chasing after me. She found out a ten- 
shilling piece between those coppers, so she wanted ‘ to return gold 
to you.’ I was much appreciative with her faithfulness. I said, 
‘Really, you had a full privilege to put “gold” in your pocket, 
Let us divide this half and half.’ So I gave her five shillings in 
spite of my very poverty. She seemed quite happy.” 

Evidently these are not the kind of business people whom Mr, 
Markino has in mind when he says that they want something 
of the honour of Japan. 

In San Francisco Mr. Markino made a living by washing 
windows and dishes, and managed to pay his fees of seven 
dollars a month. But his margin for food was so small that 
he sometimes ate the bread supplied to the students for 
charcoal-drawing. Four years he spent in San Francisco, and 
he says :— 

“T never went out to the parks, for I was so frightened of those 
savage people, who threw stones and bricks at me. Even when I 
was walking on the street the showers of pebbles used to fall upon 
me often. And I was spat on more occasionally. Of course they 
were very low-class peoples, but even better-class peoples had not 
a very nice manner to the Japanese.” 


Then came the contrast of London :— 


“T started my first sightseeing from Hyde Park and the Green 

Park and St. James’s Park. I could not understand all those iron 
railings. I thought they were to divide private grounds from the 
public ones. But I saw many people on both sides. I so timidly 
walked inside the rail. Nobody shouted me. Then I went nea 
the crowds of people with still more fear. Being quite ignorant 
of the English civilisation I anticipated some pebble-showers 
every minute. I waited and waited with beating heart, but 
nothing happened to mo at all. I walked into the crowds who 
were feeding birds in the lake of St. James’s Park. Nobody spat 
on me! I ventured myself into the thickest crowds, and I was 
squeezed between the peoples. Nobody took any notice of me 
‘ Hallo, hallo, what’s matter ?’ I said in my heart. ‘ Perhaps they 
don’t know Iam a Japanese.’ I took off my hat on purpose to 
show my black hair. Finally one man pushed me quite acci- 
dentally, and he touched his hand to his hat and apologised me 
very politely.” 
After serving as a clerk to the Japanese Legation for some 
time, Mr. Markino was thrown on his own resources, and he 
came near starvation. It is a pretty story how the poor 
people in whose houses he lodged helped and trusted him; 
but it is possible, and indeed only just, for Englishmen to say 
that this would not have happened had there not been some- 
thing in Mr. Markino which engaged sympatby and banished 
suspicion :— 

“When one gets too hungry one’s nerves always get sharper. 
My head was too clear to sleep. I tried not to move quickly, as 
I lit the gas and began to study 
anatomy and perspective books. That was the way to avoid waste 
time in vain. On Sundays I stayed at home all day, and had full 
meals, and worked out my designs and sketches. My landlord 
‘Ted’ used to bring tea and pastries into my room, and say: ‘ Mr. 
Markino, please take this tea, as a pleasure to me. I cannot bear 
to see you working so hard without tea.’ And ‘Ted’ used to offer 
me one cigarette every night; and he always said, ‘Smoker has 
Indeed, it was such a treat for me.” 


New Cross where he had himself studied. His pocket-book 
was filled with the addresses of the printers of posters, but 


| though he walked miles every day to call upon the heads of 


firms, they never cared for his designs. After being a model, 
a stone-carver to a maker of tombstones at 
Unhappily, his sincerity betrayed him, for the 


he became 


Norwood. 
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— 
sous chief of what are called “ monumental works” found 

that a frank spirit of paganism expressed itself in his angels. 

Here is one of his observations in his tombstone period :— 

“I found out that there were so many inscriptions which 
showed that when one of those old couples dies, the other half 
always dies after a short period. I always had this idea, that 
when young peoples marry they are in a great love for the first 
few years, then they begin to quarrel. But when they both pass 
to fifty-five or sixty years old they become most devoted com- 

ions to each other again. If any one doubt this, look at those 
thetic inscriptions on the tombstones. One cannot live without 
the other half in earliest period of marriage, nor in the latest 
riods. But in the middle ages, it seems to me they are not so 
broken-hearted.” 
Atlast things came to such a pass that Mr. Markino decided 
to commit suicide if he met with one more rebuff. Instead 
of meeting a rebuff, he met Mr. M. H. Spielmann, who has 
been his best friend ever since. 

We can give only one more quotation; it is from a report 

of a conversation between Mr. Markino and some Japanese 


friends :— 

“‘T say, Markino, don’t you feel it is more like a shop than a 
drawing-room when you go to the English house? They put all 
their properties on their drawing-rooms.’—‘I love both way, 
Japanese as well as English. It is only different taste, that is 
all. Certainly it is very artistic taste to have only one genuine 
Kakemono on the Tokonoma, and it concentrates all our eyes 
there. It gives me a very pleasant feeling. But on the other 
hand, I don’t object the English idea at all. When they are 
arranged beautifully it is awfully nice. Besides, we must think 
how long could we live in this world. Suppose one had more 
than five hundred pictures, and he was keeping them in Japanese 
way, how many times could he see the same picture in his life? 
How pity to hide some pictures or curios which he so dearly 
loves. When I think this point, I like the English way quite 
well.’ ” 

On the whole Mr. Markino finds the highest and the lowest 
of the English social grades the most sympathetic, but it is 
gratifying to know that-—unless they be “ merchant spirits "— 
practically all Englishmen are capable of being in his eyes 


“perfectly darlings.” 





LORD BROUGHTON’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 
Tue two new volumes of Lord Broughton’s Recollections 
are fully as interesting as the first instalment published 
last year; and this is no small compliment. Indeed in some 
ways they are more so, for Hobhouse has become a politician 
of note, and the volumes take us through the sensational 
years of Catholic Emancipation and Reform. The writer is 
surer of himself, clearer in his views, a little gentler perhaps 
in his judgments. But he is the same rugged, honest, candid 
soul, very loyal to his friends and his conscience, and utterly 
incapable of pose. Byron’s chief friend had the precise 
opposite of his Lordship’s temperament. We confess that 
our respect and liking for Hobhouse grow with each volume. 
He labours to be fair; has a good word for Castlereagh ; 
appraises Canning (whom he disliked) with great justice; 
perceives Brougham’s quality in spite of all his pranks; and 
never condescends for a moment to the customary Whig abuse 
of the Duke of Wellington. The warmth of his affection 
for his friends is too well known to need remark. He is 
always modest, often unnecessarily, and has a sincere 
reverence for genius and goodness. His candour was always 
blocking his advancement: as he writes, “the kingdom of 
honest politicians is certainly not of this world.” Sometimes 
we may think his honesty almost too self-conscious, but the 
quality is too valuable in public life for us to resent even its 
most whimsical form. He was offered the seat for Edinburgh 
and declined, because it involved some loss of self-respect :— 

“TI should have carried the election easily if I had chosen the 

usual means—I mean the cajolery of talking over the good 
citizens, and making what Murray in his letter called a good strong 
Liberal speech—such, for example, as his own to the Leith people, 
in which he boasted of having voted against Ministers on the 
Pension question, for which boast, had I been Lord Grey, I would 
have stopped his appointment.” 
Hobhouse, indeed, is a good instance of the quality which the 
Greeks called aidos. He hated brag and rodomontade, and 
walked humbly before the gods, realising the fallibility of 
man. He cannot exult over his enemies’ fall, or rejoice 
greatly in his own successes. He is always a much sterner 
critic of himself than of his fellows. 





* Recollections of a Long Life. By Lord Broughton (John Cam Hobhouse). 
Edited by his Daughter, Lady Dore 
[ 248, net. } 
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Byron died in 1824, and since these volumes only begin 
with 1822, there is less of the poet in them than in their prede- 
cessors. We learn of the effeet which the news of his death 
had on Hobhouse, and ‘we get stray glimpses of the last days 
in Greece, glimpses whieh have already been amplified in Mr. 
Edgeumbe’s recent volume. _Hobbouse constituted himself a 
watchful guardian of his friend’s interests, He refused to 
return the letters written to Byron by Lady Melbourne and 
Lady Caroline Lamb,—“the only guarantee against her 
making a novel out of Byron's letters.” Murray asked him to 
edit the works and write a Life, but he declined. “I will not 
write his life, but I will contradict the falsehoods his other 
biographers may tell of him.” ‘There is a full account of the 
destruction of the Byron Memoirs,—a curious story which is 
not the pleasantest reading. In 1819-20 Byron, wrote some 
memoirs dealing with his London life and the period of his 
marriage. He gave them to Thomas Moore as a present, and 
Moore transferred his property in them to John Murray for 
two thousand guineas. “Lord Byron made a present of 
himself to Mr. Moore, and Mr. Moore sold his Lordship to the 
booksellers,” is Hobhouse’s vomment upon this odd transaction. 
Gifford, Murray's adviser, read the memoirs and declared them. 
totally unfit for publication, so Murray consented to cancel 
his arrangement with Moore on repayment of the two thousand 
guineas. After Byron’s death it seemed to his friends that 
the only course was to have the memoirs destroyed. Moore 
was agreeable at first, the money being provided by the Byron 
family, but then changed his mind and shilly-shallied a good 
deal before he permitted the papers to be burned. Marray 
comes very well oat of the business; Moore not so well, 
thongh we are inclined to think Hobhouse a little too hard on 
him. He had lost a chance of good “copy,” and was naturally 
sore. He should never have entered into the original arrange- 
ment—which it is clear Byron did not understand—but no one 
ever considered Moore a very exalted character. 


The main interest of the volumes is political. We find 
Hobhouse Member for Westminster, and we leave him 
Member for Nottingham, having resigned the Westminster 
seat on a point of honour and been beaten for his Quixotry. 
Under Grey he was first Secretary at War, and then for a 
month or so Secretary for Ireland. When Melbourne formed 
his Ministry in 1834 he was given the Woods and Forests and 
a seat in the Cabinet. His main political interest was 
Reform. The Bill of 1832 made this Radical an ally of the 
Whigs, but he found his Whig colleagues in the Ministry a 
little trying, for he never quite saw the point of the Whig 
game. There were the makings of a Tory in him, as later 
events proved. To turn to some of the matters of interest in. 
these memoirs,—there is a grim account of the funeral of 
George IV., “a tiresome, ill-managed, tawdry pageant. Not 
a tear was shed, not a sigh heard. Faces scarcely grave. 
William IV. smiling and chatting.” We get a vivid impres- 
sion of the pre-Reform riots and the state of unrest in the 
country. Hobhouse, like Burdett, was nosentimentalist. He 
would have declared the affected counties outside the King’s 
peace, and armed the householders. The Reform Bill threw 
him into transports of delight. In common with most 
Radicals and all Tories, he bad not believed Grey and 
Russell capable of so bold a course. We know of nothing 
which gives so good an account of the feeling in the Honse 
and the whole dispute about the creation of Peers as these 
chapters. When the cannon announced the approach of the 
King before the Dissolution in 1831, “Sir Henry Hardinge 
crossed the House and said: ‘The next time you hear those 
guns they will be shotted, and take off some of your heads. I 
do not mean yours,’ said he to me, ‘for you have been 
always consistent, but those gentlemen,’ pointing to the 
Ministers.” On the question of the creation of Peers next year, 
Hobhouse tells us that the waverers in the Cabinet were 
Grey, Brougham, Richmond, Melbourne, Palmerston, and 
John Russell. Brougham was already beginning tbat 
voluptuous curve in policy which made him twenty years later 
the admirer of Metternich, and the high Tory of Lady West- 
morland’s letters. We see something of the curious, irascible 
vanity of both Grey and Durbam, and the mountebank per- 
formances of Joseph Hume. The Reform team was difficult 
to drive, and Hobhouse and Burdett, old soldiers of freedom, 
were often sorely tried by their allies. There is a saying of 
Burdett’s recorded, a eri du ceur, in which Hobhouse would 
have joined: “I tell you what—the more I see, the more [ 
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am convinced that there is no having to do with any but 
gentlemen.” 

It is hard to select from so rich a mine, for the author was 
interested in every side of life. We get anew version of Pitt’s 
last words—neither the “Oh my country!” cry, nor the 
demand for one of Bellamy’s pies—but “ What would you 
have more? have I not given youall you asked?” This on 
the authority of the physician who attended him. When Pitt 
fought Tierney, Lord Harrowby said: “ Pitt, take care of 
your pistol, it is a hair-trigger.” Pitt held it up, and said: 
“I do not see the hair.” “Such was his learning as to small 
arms,” says Hobhouse. Like Byron, Hobhouse had a pro- 
found reverence for Sir Walter Scott in spite of their 
political differences. The day in Paris, he says, is marked 
with a white stone when he first saw “that great writer and 
good man.” He rarely talks scandal, so it is with some sur- 
prise that we hear that Wilberforce always took opium before 
speaking, and that Castlereagh and Liverpool took etber. 
We are not accustomed to think of drugs in connexion with 
orators who drank port. The two contemporaries for whom 
he seems to have felt the sincerest admiration were Wellington 
and Lord Althorp :— 

“The more I was made acquainted with the character and 

conduct of the great Duke, either as a politician generally, or 
the leader of a very miscellaneous party, having many of their 
private interests diametrically opposed to his more enlightened 
liberal views, the more reason I found to admire, and, at an 
immeasurable distance to be sure, to follow him.” 
Of Althorp he gives us the same kind of picture as we get 
from Walter Bagehot’s brilliant essay,—the clear-headed, 
honest, high-minded gentleman to whom politics were an 
-obnoxious but imperative duty :— 

“T told him that, if he threatened to resign unless Peers were 
made before the second reading, the Cabinet would yield. ‘I do 
not know that,’ said he; ‘they would rather go out with me, and then 
comes a revolution’; and he then added gravely, ‘I do not know 
whether I ought not to make matters easier by shooting myself.’ 
‘ For God’s sake,’ said I, ‘shoot anybody else you like.’” 

One final quotation. Hobhouse went to dine with Brougham, 
and met the Turkish Ambassador, Nahmek, whose civilisation 
appalled him :— 

“I thought, whilst sitting between Lord Chancellor Brougham 
and Lord Chief Justice Denman, I myself being Secretary-at-War, 
the Reform Bill being now the law of the land, and other wonders 
now in full play, that the sight of the reformed Turk opposite to 
me was more strange than all Miss Spalding told me 
afterwards that she had some conversation with the Pasha, and 
said to him the Turks ought to have a Parliament. ‘Yes,’ he 
replied, ‘in three hundred years.” 





AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CORRESPONDENCE.* 
Tr is never safe to say that unread letters have in them 
nothing of interest. For interest is a word of many meanings. 
As applied to letters it may imply attractiveness either of 
subjéct or of treatment. It may have its origin in the import- 
ance of the matter, or in the fact that between correspondents 
of such mark the matter should be so trivial. It may depend 
-on the lightness of touch which enabled Cowper and Charles 
Lamb to invest the smallest incident with literary charm, or 
on the severity that betrays the restraint under which the 
letters must have been written. A chance reference to a third 
person may light up a whole page of commonplaces, or what 
the writer discloses of himself or his correspondent may go 
far towards explaining an inconsistency which has puzzled 
historians. Sanderson Miller, whose correspondence has been 
edited by two ladies, “was a Warwickshire squire, with a 
genius for architecture and friendship, whose talents brought 
him into contact with many of the leading men of his day.” 
‘The letters he wrote or received for more than forty years 
—the earliest bears the date of 1734, the latest of 1779—were 
selected and arranged by himself; but it was not until a 
hundred and thirty years after that the thought of publishing 
them occurred to his great-grandson. Upon his death the 
work was taken up by the present editors, and the result is a 
volume which introduces us to “the everyday life of a group 
of men many of whom played an important. part in the history 
of their country. We learn at first hand what they thought 
of the Broad Bottom Ministry, of the Oxfordshire election of 
1754, of the loss of Minorca, the execution of Byng, and all 
the various political changes of the last fifteen years of 
George II.” ' 





* An Eighteenth-Century Correspondence. Edited by Lilian Dickins and Mary 
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The letters from Deane Swift have been wisely given a 
place to themselves. Unlike the others, they have very 
little reference to contemporary affairs. The writer was an 
Oxford friend of Miller’s, and a cousin of Jonathan Swift's, 
who, in a letter to Pope, says of him :—*“ He hath a very 
good taste for wit, writes agreeable and entertaining verses, 
& is a perfect master equally skilled in the best Greek & 
Roman authors. He has a true spirit for liberty, & with 
all these advantages is extremely decent & modest.” The 
letters are not unworthy of the praise here bestowed on the 
writer, and one of them does us the service of adding 
another touch to the terrible picture of Swift’s last days, 
Lord Orrery had asked whether, on catching sight of himself 
in a looking-glass, the Dean had really exclaimed, “O poor 
old man!” His cousin inquires into the story, and, though 
the servants cannot recollect what the actual words were, he 
thinks there may be some truth in it, for 


“on Sunday the 17th of March (1744) as he sat in the chair, 
upon the housekeeper moving a knife from him as he was going 
to catch it, he shrugged his shoulders & rocking himself said, «I 
am what I am, Iam what Iam’: & about six minutes afterwards 
repeated the same words two or three times over.” 


Deane Swift’s wife is even a better letter-writer than her 
husband. We quote parts of a letter she wrote to Miller some 
four months after her marriage :— 


“T have been teizing your idle, lazzy, indolent friend this week 
past to answer your letter; but never could prevail on him to sit 
down to do it, therefore to be reve & to obey your commands 
I have done it myself; if you will joyn secretly with me the 
following hints may perhaps perplex him enough to inquire who 
could give you these accounts; nor can you be at a loss to 
mention a poetical Familiar; who are so well acquainted with 
sylphs & gnomes; I think the latter comes nearest the character 
of a wife who enters into a combination against her husband. 
Know then that your once gay, rambling friend has dwindled into 
a cheerfull agreeable Husband, that goeth to bed at eleven o’clock, 
can lye till nine in the morning, then reads two or three hours to 
me while I am stitching, vissit with me or receive our common 
friends with me in the afternoon, or play at home the old sober 
family game of whisk for a trifle, and finish the evening with a 
single bottle of wine, and three or four agreeable persons of either 
sex: as for a Coffee House he hath forgot the way to it, and I 
verily believe doth not know whether wine be sold in a Tavern or 
in a Chandler’s shop Have you not expected for some 
minutes an apology half as long as my letter, for blundering and 
scrawling, a bad pen and a room full of company, with a thousand 
other such female excuses and not a word of truth in them all! 
but this I do assure you may be depended on, that in twenty 
letters I write nineteen hath ten times as many of these faults. I 
have been studying this half hour for some witty, smart, genteel 
thought to finish my letter with and at last I have hit on one that 
I believe you will say is clever and new.—I am, Sir, your most 
humble and most obedient servant, Mary Swift.” 

Here, again, is a postscript to one of her husband's letters 
written a month later :— 

“ Sir, I think a Lady that receives a Gentleman’s picture with 
pleasure may reasonably be supposed to connive at her confidant’s 
sending hers in return. I know Mr. Swift’s vanity made the best 
of it to you, perhaps imagining you might never be undeceived but 
take it from a person that loves her better than he can [that’s 
impossible D.S.] Her height indeed I cannot brag much of being 
about three ft, yet if she were rolled out she might be of a 
tolerable size, her complexion [as bright as an angel’s (D S8.)] if 
one shade brighter than a deep Frensh yellow, with great staring 
eyes [blue, radiant like Minerva’s (D.S.)] which might have 
been the fashion 2000 years agoe; if you like this kind of 
beauty I venture to say she is very much your humble servant 
M. Swift.” 

Prettily turned trifles that come to light after being buried 
for over a century and a half, they have a charm quite out of 
proportion to their real value. 


The event which finds the largest mention in these letters 
is the Oxfordshire election of 1754. It was remarkable for its 
cost, for the excitement it caused both in the constituency 
and in Parliament, and for the want of any real ground of 
difference between the combatants. For the two seats there 
were four candidates. “ All four were residents in the county 
and men of property and position,”—the one in whom Miller 
was most interested being a principal correspondent of his, 
Sir Edward Turner. He and Lord Parker “represented the 
New or Whig Interest, the others the Old or Tory Interest,” 
and, except that the Tories were still suspected of Jacobite 
leanings, the politics of the two sides were nearly identical. 
As a consequence of this, the literature on both sides 
was mainly personal. -Sir Edward Turner had made 
himself very unpopular at Banbury. He had done his 
best to stamp out cattle disease in the county, and this 
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made it necessary to interfere with the local markets. 
“You can’t imagine,” writes Lord Guilford, the father of 
the more famous Lord North, “what resentment and 
prejudice against Sir Edward Turner reigns in the Corpora- 
tion of Banbury. Had I expressed a zeal for his interest 
I should have hurt my self there and done him very 
little more good than I have as it is, I have a personal 

regard for him and sincerely wished him success.” The 
candidate does not seem to have set much store by this sort 
of support, for Lord Guilford goes on :—‘ By the letter to 

ou he seems out of humour with me & writes as if he 
thought I either wished to hurt him or grudged a little meat 
& drink to the few freeholders I had engaged.” The supply 
of meat and drink was evidently a matter of importance, for 
in another letter Sir Edward Turner regrets that while “ Lord 

Macclesfield & other gentlemen are doing on the Chiltern 

side what hath been done very liberally at Burford, Witney, 
&c., Banbury and its Neighbourhood hath been neglected! 
it surely doth not deserve so ungrateful a distinction!” But 
Sir Edward is not implacable. “If His Lordship doth not 
care to treat his particular voters will he suffer his Steward 
to advance anything towards a Confederate entertainment ?” 
And he entreats Miller to hint to his Lordship that “the 
Promoters of the NEW INTEREST IN GENERAL are 
uneasy at not being at Liberty to take Notice of Banbury.” 
Indeed, the sad contrast between Banbury and the rest of the 
country distresses him. “An hogshead of wine and more 
drank at Watlington,” a Blanket Feast at Witney, and nothing 
done at Banbury! Lord Guilford 1eplies that as he has 
many worthy neighbours in Banbury who think differently 
from him in politics, and has a great deal of satisfaction in 
living upon good terms with them, he wishes to keep out of 
eleetioneering quarrels. His principal attention must always 
be to the Corporation of Banbury, and Sir Edward has greatly 
disgusted this august body by “putting down the markets. 
Who was in the right Ican’ttell; but they call him their greatest 
enemy.” He has done all he can for Sir Edward Turner, 
but could he be expected to do less than tell his friends in 
Banbury that he will not take it amiss if they give one vote to 
Sir James Dashwood? “Having said this I think I cannot 
properly give a Treat at Banbury against Sir James.” Even on 
this point, however, he is prepared to yield a little. “ Tho’ I 
don’t like to have it declared that I am a contributor to the 
entertainment, I have no objection to its being thought to 
have my approbation.” Sir Edward Turner declares that this 
amount of support will be sufficient, and is only anxious that 
Lord Guilford should not think that he is promoting his own 
interest when he has only shared the general opinion that “ it 
was pity that the neighbourhood of Banbury should not be 
taken notice of as well as other parts.” In the end the 
Sheriff made a double return of all four candidates, and the 
exeitement was transferred from the constituency to the 
Honse of Commons. A scrutiny was ordered, a large number 
of the votes given for each party were struck out, and in the 
end Sir Edward Turner and his colleague were declared to be 
duly elected. But the election cost £240,000, and as a conse- 
quence of this expenditure Sir Edward Turner's political 
career ended with the Parliament. 

Onr last quotation shall be from a letter of Lord Dacre’s 
giving advice on the cure of “the Blew Devils” :— 

“Bustle, Bustle: this is the only way. Fly them & plunge into 

y: Eat wholesome meals: few flabby or flatulent ones: or 
that produce bile ; as Butter, Pye crust, etc., ete., your Favourites ; 
not much Tea; or Coffee, or even Chocolate but with 
moderation. Let no one thing induce you now to Read too 
serions or abstracted Books: Don Quixote is better for you than 
all of them put together, or Gil Blas, or Tom Jones, or Joseph 
Andrewes. I must add that (like it or not) you should ride 
frequently a good round Trott: & walk moderately and take care 
of standing still when you are warm te talk or look at your Labourers. 
Get up early in the morning and never lie and doze tho’ you 
have had a bad night. Drink every day a sup of wine at Dinner 
or after.” 
The treatment of nervous breakdown is not greatly changed 
from what it was a hundred and fifty years ago. 

We cannot pretend to have done justice to this book. The 
letters touch on so many subjects, and are arranged so strictly 
in order of time, that it is difficult to bring their contents into 
anything approaching an orderly arrangement. But the 
reader will not share the reviewer's objection to the method 
the editors have adopted. He will rather welcome the continual 
variety that they offer him. 





FRANCIS NEWMAN.* 

Ir Mr. Sieveking had set himself to be more accurate in 
regard to dates and deductions, he would have written a 
valuable as well as a very interesting book. His subject, the 
life of the younger of the two Newmans, was certain to be 
attractive; but he has lessened the value of the book as an 
historical document by curious slips and misstatements. He 
writes, for instance, in commenting on a political reference 
contained in a letter dated August 19th, 1892, that “at the 
end of letter No. 2 in 1888, Gladstone’s Government was but 
just breathing after the sharp tussle they had been through 
with the Home-rule Party, with Parnell at their head.” In 
1888 Gladstone was not Prime Minister; in August, 1892, he 
had just formed his fourth Administration, enthusiastic with 
plans for a new Home-rule Bill. Mr. Sieveking states on 
p. 153 that a letter dated August 24th, 1856, was written 
“when the Crimean war was still going forward”; and he 
goes curiously astray in his summary on pp. 146-47 of 
Mazzini’s career, both in dates and facts. There are other 
errors; most serious defect of all in a biography, there is no 
index. All this isa pity, for the writing of a memoir of Francis 
Newman's life was worth very careful study. Francis Newman 
was a very remarkable man. The force of his intellect was 
perhaps not appreciated in his lifetime as fully as it deserved 
to be, for the younger of the two brothers was a little obscured 
by the elder. The reformer never filled the public eye as did the 
Cardinal. But as a reformer, as a man of noble perceptions 
who worked and wrote and guided others towards the setting 
right of what he believed to be wrong, as an honest sceptic in 
matters of religion where his brother found faith and 
authority, he was an outstanding, if not a commanding, 
figure. He was, of course, eccentric. He was a vegetarian, 
though to be that is not necessarily eccentric; he was eccentric 
as a vegetarian. He dressed in odd fashions; he would have 
six inches of black leather at the bottom of his trousers; or 
he wore a large white felt hat and did not understand what 
was noticeable in it. Once he walked to his friend Dr, 
Nicholson's house in such a hat, and was followed by a crowd 
of small boys. “The Professor described to Dr. Nicholson 
what an extraordinary interest the boys had shown. ‘ They 
repeatedly asked me,’ he said, ‘to tell them who was my 
hatter, and really, Nicholson, at the time I could not remem- 
ber the man’s name.’” A pleasant story of his days as Latin 
Professor in University College, London, is his introduction 
of a number of his pupils at breakfast to one of Kossuth’s 
Ministers then visiting London :— 

“When he came in, Professor Newman said, ‘ Gentlemen, this 
is Herr Vukovich, lately Minister of Justice in Hungary,’ and then 
turning to Herr V., he added, ‘I shall not introduce these gentle- 
men to you by name, as it would be of no interest to you; and 
besides, you would forget their names at once’; and then he went 
off at score with, ‘I have never been able to understand, Herr 
Vukovich, how it is that you have never introduced the Bactrian 
camel into Hungary.” 

The rest of breakfast was Bactrian camel. But Newman's 
eccentricities had a very practical side. An interesting 
chapter of the book describes his missionary journey 
to the East; a chronicle of extraordinary perseverance 
and hardship. Four chapters contain a series of letters 
addressed to friends—Anna Swanwick among them—treating 
of politics and other topics, from Lincoln’s capacity for 
dealing with the outcome of the Civil War to vaccination 
and mixed bathing. Francis Newman, oddly without humour 
in most respects, knew the humour of his own inclina- 
tions. “Oh! I am anti-slavery, anti-alcobol, anti-tobacco, 
anti-everything,” he summed up his views to 9 questioner. 
He was contrary enough to support what he might be 
expected to oppose. War he detested as the brute force 
of barbarism; but as a punishment for crimes against 
the person he was strongly in favour of flogging. Woman 
suffrage he advocated with enthusiasm; but he could 
still write of the “higher spiritual blessedness” of the 
destiny of the soul that “it must become a woman. Yes, 
however manly thou be among men, it must learn to 
love being dependent; must lean on God, not solely from 
distress or alarm, but because it does not like independence 
He would be on the weaker side always,— 
the key to a singular 
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personality. That the side he took might be weak in argu- 
ment as well as in adherents was, as his Memoir and letters 
show, less frequently an accident than a consequence. 





SHELLEY: THE MAN AND THE POET.* 
Mr. Ciurron-Brock is to be congratulated on the success 
of his attempt to write a new book about Shelley, which 
should not be a mere statement of the case for plaintiff or 
defendant, but a judicial summing-up on the whole problem. 
To accomplish a task of this sort requires much more than an 
ordinary balance of mind; other biographers, beginning from 
Hogg, have had that, but the portraits they have given us have 
been anything but that of “the real Shelley.” On the other 
hand, enthusiastic admiration for Shelley’s unworldliness and 
other fine qualities has been responsible for idealised pictures 
like that of Professor Dowden, which called forth the just 
resentment of Matthew Arnold. Mr. Clutton-Brock combines 
the enthusiasm for what was best in Shelley with an intelli- 
gent appreciation of how it was related to what was worse ; and 
this saves him from exaggeration either in praise or blame, 
and enables him to give—it may be fairly said, for the first 
time—an account of both the man and the poet which will 
satisfy both the moralist and the lover of poetry. Mr. 
Clutton-Brock says of his book with a touch of disparage- 
ment: “I have written about Shelley as a middle-aged man 
for other middle-aged men.” He has certainly written about 
him as a man who has had experience of life; but his experi- 
ence has not dulled his sensibility, it has only taught him 
discrimination. When he admires a poem he does not scant 
his praises; when he does not admire, or admires less, he 
gives his reasons, and they are always reasons that carry 
weight. It is impossible to review a book written from so 
personal a point of view; but we strongly recommend every 
lover of Shelley, whether young or middle-aged, as well as 
those who have never yet found their way to Shelley's secret, 
to sit for a while at Mr. Clutton-Brock’s feet while he 
expounds and reiterates—the one middle-aged symptom in 
the book—his point of view. 





MADAME DE DINO.+ 


Few who care to read French have waited till now to make 
acquaintance with the very important and fascinating 
Chronique of the Duchesse de Dino. Those who do not will 
welcome this satisfactory translation of the first volume, 
which really preserves as much of the original grace of 
language as is ever possible when French is turned into 
English. A good deal of Madame de Dino herself must 
necessarily be lost in the process, and she was not only one of 
the most brilliant and delightful figures in European society 
during the second quarter of the nineteenth century—that 
rare creature, a perfect woman of the world—but she possessed 
a good heart and a mind distinguished both by native clever- 
ness and a singular cultivation. Her light touch is never 
malicious, her gossip never scandalous, though her likings and 
dislikings were strong; and here she shines by contrast with 
other women in society whose letters and memoirs aimed at 
being its faithful mirror, and at whose hands she herself 
suffered considerably. 

The word “ cosmopolitan” could not be better applied than 
to Madame de Dino. Though a great French lady by marriage 
and adoption, she was not so by birth. She was a daughter 
of the Duke of Courland, and thus became heiress to the 
principality of Sagan, in Silesia, with vast estates which she 
constantly visited, and where she reigned like a Queen. 
There was a piquant contrast between that wild, remote 
country and her estate of Rochecotte, in Touraine, with its 
charm of peaceful civilisation. But the present volume does 
not go so far. It does not even include the death of the 
Prince de Talleyrand. As everybody knows, Princess 
Dorothée of Courland married his nephew Edmond, Comte 
de Talleyrand-Périgord, and was for many years the great 
statesman’s constant and affectionate companion. 

Naturally Talleyrand is a leading figure in the earlier part 
of these Memoirs. Touched by so loving and reverent a hand, 
he appears as one of the wisest, gayest, kindest, and most 





agreeable, if not the best, of mankind. His unquestioned 
distinction as a diplomat and a Minister is largely dwelt upon. 
All the earlier part of this volume has its scene in London, 
and ought to interest every one who cares for the byways of 
English history in the “ thirties.” 

The book would be very much improved by a larger number 
of intelligent notes, the biographical index, taken from the 
French original, being hardly sufficient for the varied referengy 
often needed. 





MORE ABOUT JAPAN.* 

Dr. Stopes went out to Japan to investigate a subject on 
which she has specialised,—the fossils found in coal-mines, 
She remained there nearly a year and half, always keeping a 
journal in which she recorded her work and her recreations, 
This journal she now publishes, minus the scientific part, 
which is represented only by such entries as “ Worked at the 
fossils till 12” and some details about persons. In the last 
paragraph of the introduction which she has now prefixed to 
it she writes :—“ Japan makes one love her and hate her from 
day to day, from hour to hour No account of her 
could be true that kept for many pages together the same 
feeling towards her.” This remark prepares the reader for 
what would otherwise be not a little perplexing. Dr. Stopes 
is in the hating mood when she approves the cynical saying 
of “one who knows the country,” “The flowers have no 
scents, the fruit no flavour, and the birds no song,” and adds 
herself, “ and the people no souls.” The “Conclusion” of the 
book shows a different temper. If we do not find souls in the 
Japanese, it is because we do not look for them aright. If 
they seem cold, it is because “ we do not know how to read the 
signs of their expression”; “the coldness and insincerity of 
the Japanese are qualities which we have largely invented for 
them to save us the trouble of learning their truths.” And 
yet the “insincerity” had led her to lament that one great 
defect in the race was that they could not be trusted. This 
refers, it is true, to a business matter—a curious inversion of 
the complaint of Mr. Yoshio Markino noticed elsewhere, 
but those who are faithless in little things will hardly be 
faithful in great. Dr. Stopes is convinced that the 
average ability of the Japanese is exaggerated. The 
educated are “capable of very much less mental activity 
in a day than the corresponding English man or woman.” 
Again, “in manual labour the Japanese do not seem to 
do as much as workmen do at home.” She doubts whether 
they are individually brave; their courage is largely cor- 
porate. But it is corporate courage that has changed the 
course of the world. We have to remember all along that 
Dr. Stopes was a quite new phenomenon to Japanese eyes. 
They had never seen before a scientific woman, and the sight, 
in view of the position of women in Japanese life, must have 
been disturbing. Probably the result was that some things 
were seen less, and others more, distinctly. However this 
may: be, the reader will find the Journal from Japan a most 
interesting and illuminating work. 





BISHOP LOVELACE STAMER.t+ 
In Bishop Stamer we see a clerical type which is scarcely to 
he found outside the Anglican Communion,—the well-bor, 
wealthy man who follows the ministerial career in the regular 
course just as others follow that of the politician, the advo- 
cate, or the soldier. His first schooling was in Germany; 
this served him in good stead when he went to Rugby, where 
he gained not a few distinctions. After Rugby came Cam- 
bridge, where he passed out in Classical Honours (fourteenth 
in the Second Class). He took Orders at the earliest age 
allowed, was unlucky in his first curacy, with a vicar who 
took very long absences, and settled down to work at Turvey, 
in Bedfordshire, where he had a good chief and a 
specially excellent squire, Oharles Longuet Higgins, one 
of Dean Burgon’s “Twelve Good Men.” He was siill 
in his twenty-eighth year when he was presented to 
the family living of Stoke-upon-Trent. Here we have 
another Anglican peculiarity, and not of so laudable 4 
kind. The parish had been grievously neglected, and it was 
handed over to a young man who might serve it well, but 
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a 
whose actual claim was claim of birth. He did serve it well, 
and the story of this service is one which any Churchman 
may read with pride and pleasure. He had advantages, the 
connexion of his family with the place, a fine presence, his 
title—he succeeded to the baronetcy in 1860—and sufficient 
means; but he brought the great gift of an untiring zeal. 
The aspect of the parish soon changed. The clerical staff 
was increased; weekday services were instituted; education 
was organised ; social work of various kinds, such as temper- 
ance, provident societies, and the like, was pushed forward. 
The interest of the people in foreign missions—always a 
test of vigorous spiritual life—was encouraged. Altogether, 
we see an admirable example of what a strong man who 
‘as his heart in his work, and has the “ outside things” 
sufficiently furnished, can do in an English parish. After 
he had been at Stoke for thirty years; Dr. Stamer was 
appointed Bishop Suffragan of Shrewsbury. Four years later 
he resigned the benefice of Stoke, which was too laborious a 
charge. But before he went he had provided for its future. 
He obtained the transference of the patronage from the 
Tomlinson family to the Bishop. For this purpose a fund 
accumulated out of parish income was used ; at the same time 
the endowments of some neighbouring parishes were increased. 
We cannot give the details of the scheme, but we may quote 
the opinion of Sir Joseph Warner, who was then Drafter of 
Bills to the House of Lords: “I think that the Stoke 
Rectory Bill is quite the noblest bit of self-surrender that I 
ever came across!”” Mr. How has done his work well; he 
might have told the story in fewer words, but if author and 
publisher are to be paid, the volume must be of a certain size 
and price. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THE Nineteenth Century opens with an appreciation of King 
Edward VIL. by the Bishop of Ripon. Dr. Boyd Carpenter 
notes that the eulogiums on the late King caused much 
emotion but no surprise. This, he maintains, is the most 
remarkable fact of all connected with the King’s death. “The 
mourning and appreciative words which summed up the value 
of the reign described the late King’s influence and power in 
away which would have seemed extravagant and impossible 
in 1901.” The national loss has stirred our emotions, but, as 
the Bishop of Ripon justly urges, “ the value of these feelings 
of loyal sorrow will only be secured if sentiment is translated 
into action, and the nation which has experienced a common 
grief is henceforth animated by some higher principle of life, 
and resolutely sets itself to revive those ancient virtues which 
won for us our freedom at home and reverence for the British 
flag everywhere abroad.” In conclusion, he insists that the 
best tribute we can pay to our dead King is to turn all 
endeavours more to the making of noble character than to the 
passing of new laws.——Mr. J. A. R. Marriott prefaces his 
interesting paper on “ The Crown and the Constitution ” with 
Bagchot’s formidable catalogue of the legal powers of the 
Crown. Towards the end he quotes the saying of a 
recent writer that the political influence of the Sovereign 
had greatly dwindled during Queen Victoria’s reign. But, as 
he goes on to point out, our conception of the “ political” 
sphere has considerably broadened in the last thirty 
years. “The actual centre of political gravity is shifting; 
the domestic politics of Great Britain, with her European 
relations, are shrinking into truer perspective; and as a 
result a new sphere of influence and activity has opened 
out before the occupant of the throne.” In the course of his 
historical survey Mr. Marriott notes that while the dividing- 
line between the old system and the new is by most authorities 
placed at 1688, the accession not of Dutch William but of 
Havoverian George marks the real point of departure :— 

“If a constitutional King is, according to the aphorism of 
M. Thiers, ‘one who reigns but does not rule,’ the first constitu- 
tional King of England was George the First. Like so many of 
the most momentous constitutional changes in England, this 
was largely the result of an accident, or rather of several con- 
current accidents. George the First had no English; Sir Robert 
Walpole had no German. Cabinet Councils, under these circum- 
stances, were apt to be tiresome for the monarch. The monarch 
consequently dropped out of them, and never got back. Nothing 
did so much as this abstention of the Sovereign from the sittings 
of the Cabinet to complete the evolution of the Cabinet system; 
to establish the responsibility of the ministers, and the 


irresponsibility of the Crown. That irresponsibility could not be 
personal and formal 
From the time of 


complete so long as the Sovereign took any 
part in the deliberations of the Cabinet. 





George the First onwards the Sovereign has taken none. Of 
all the devices, therefore, for securing the subordination of the 
Executive to the Legislature, the Cabinet system was the most 
effective.” 

——A special interest atiuches to Sir Harry Johnston's 
paper on “The Negro and Religion,” because twenty-three 
years ago he wrote an article in the Nineteenth Century 
adversely criticising the methods of British missionaries. He 
now admits that the Christian teaching of nearly all missions 
has since that day undergone a remarkable development,— 
that it is more concentrated on the essentials of religion, and 
supplemented by attention to the industrial side of the 
convert’s life. For the rest, Sir Harry Johnston com- 
mits himself to the following significant statements. 
The negro as a world-worker is of much greater im- 
portance than the yellow man. In Africa the negro 
will follow the religion of the white man in spite 
of the attractions of Mohammedanism, as appealing more 
effectively to his temperament and his ambition. But the 
chief value of Christianity as a force, in Sir Harry Johnston's 
opinion, seems to be as a counter-agent to pitiless natural 
laws. Materialists hanker after the establishment of the 
white man as the ruthless taskmaster. But Sir Harry 
Johnston meets them on their own ground :— 

“T have, in the course of my travels, met many an Englishman, 

German, White American, Arab, or Portuguese who regretted 
bitterly the influence of Exeter Hall, which alone stood between 
him and the dream of Africa regenerated with a more than 
Egyptian severity by the White taskmaster. And the same has 
been the — again and again in the West Indies, under divers 
flags; and in South America. Yet, in parenthesis, 1 may remark 
that there is scarcely any part of America, tropical or sub-tropical, 
which can point to an output of vegetable or mineral products in 
the days when slavery was in full swing that was equal propor- 
tionately to the output derived from the same regions to-day under 
a system of freedom and of individual labour. Barbados, for 
example, at the commencement of the nineteenth century, when 
her slavery system reached its apogee of strength, had about half 
the commerce in imports and exports that she has to-day. But 
for the influence of Christianity there would have broken out, 
over and over again, a sharp racial war between Negroes and 
Negroids on the one hand and Whites on the other, in various 
parts of America. But for the influence and the preparatory work 
of the Christian missionary societies in Africa, but few of the 
modern European Protectorates or Colonies could have been founded 
or maintained.” 
Sir Harry Johnston concludes a deeply interesting paper by 
asserting that as long as the ideal of Christianity in its human 
relations is maintained by white men in Africa, there is not 
much danger of the advance of Islam :— 

“But if, in South Africa and elsewhere, the observant Negro 
sees that though Christianity is preached by its official exponents 
it is not in any way whatever practised by the laymen of Euro 
race, he may in his despair turn for his guidance to the Muham- 
madans in a spirit of deliberate revolt against the injustices of 
European civilisation. And the Muhammadanism he would ther 
affect would not bethe polite and cultured Deism of the Cape Malays 
(which bears much the same relationship to modern Christianity 
as the faith and practice of the Jews), but the Muhammadanism 
of the Jihad, the revolt of the man of colour against the some- 
times unbearable tyranny of his wonderful White brother.” 
Among the miscellaneous articles of interest is one on 
“An Unsolved Mystery of Waterloo,” by Mr. George Strachey, 
in which the evidence as to what Cambronne really said is 
marshalled, and, though no definite conclusion is arrived at, 
the unconvincing nature of the version fathered by Hugo ie 
well brought out. 

In the National Review the editor discusses at length the 
prospects of an amicable settlement of the present controversy 
over the Lords. He cordially approves of the spirit in which 
the Observer advocates a Conference between the two parties, 
but points out that to make this negotiation effective there 
must necessarily be responsible negotiators :— 

“ All Unionists, all non-politicians, who are far more numerous 
than politicians acknowledge, and many men who habitually vote 
Liberal, would joyfully welcome a revival of the precedent of 
1884, when upon the initiative of the Crown the two Parties were 
induced to settle acute differences amid general approval. But 
the position is totally different to-day because, although Lord 
Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour effectively represent the Unionist 
Party, there is no one to effectively represent the Coalition except 
irresponsible determined wreckers of the Constitution. Were the 
circumstances favourable, we should be all for a Round Table 
Conference. But as it is we must avoid being deceived by pleas 
for compromise by Liberal Imperialist Ministers who for all 
practical purposes re t no one except themselves, and at the 
outside command a Parliamentary following of four or five.” 


——The anonymous writer of “ Thoughts after Empire Day” 
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statesmen and publicists to the susceptibilities of the 
Dominions. “The Dominions desire our good opinion, but 
they do not seek to be eternally patted on the back.” On the 
other hand, he points out that the Dominions, while desiring 
frank treatment and disliking effusive praise, are prone to 
resent any criticisms which may be made to their seeming dis- 
advantage,—e.g., those on the discouragement by Australian 
employers of married couples with children, which were 
really started in Australia and supported by Australian 
journals. Australians, as he notes, do not hesitate to express 
themselves with the utmost freedom upon the condition of 
England. Hence his conclusion: “We do not resent their 
criticism so long as it is fair, but we bave an equal right to 
offer our views upon their condition and aims.” The writer 
pays a warm tribute to the efficiency of the Australian papers, 
but exercises the right of candid criticism by noting the 
intensely local preoccupations of the people themselves, and 
their refusal so far to make anything like adequate sacrifices 
for defence. Finally, the writer maintains that we can learn 
much from each other :— 

“ We can admire and praise all that they have done in founding 
new nations, but we can also take heart of grace for ourselves. 
No Englishman ought to return from the Dominions with any 
unworthy notions of the comparative decadence of England. 
‘There will be no decadence here if Englishmen remain true to 
themselves and to their great Imperial destiny. We may be 
cramped and overcrowded, slow to change and sometimes led 
astray by false gods, but nowhere throughout the Dominions does 
the bright vision of world-wide Empire shine more clearly than in 
this little island whence rose the Britains beyond the seas. We 
are not perturbed by local and petty jealousies. London is not 
envious of Manchester, and Birmingham does not pour out the 
vials of its wrath upon Leeds. Our Press is not free from the 
taint of the counting-house, but it has not forgotten its ideals or 
failed to accept its responsibilities. The cult of Mammon, which 
is the special curse of Canada, has never yet seized England 
wholly in its grip. Our people, even the poorest among them, are 
accustomed to a breadth of view, a sense of Imperial ess, to 
which the Dominions are still partially strange e English- 
man, far more than his brethren overseas, is still the man of all 
others who roves the world with eager, questioning, unfearing 
eyes. Thestock of the Mother Country has not deteriorated, the 
breed of modern Englishmen need not fear comparisons, the island 
race has not lost its vigour and its manliness.” 

——Dr. William Barry discusses the Constitutional crisis 
under the heading “Rousseau or Burke?” with his accus- 
tomed eloquence and wealth of literary and _ historical 
illustration. He denies that Burke was hostile to democracy. 
But while he was no enemy of the people, he held that demo- 
eracy was a part, but. ought never to be the whole, of the 
English Constitution. Pure democracy, contends Dr. Barry, 
will ever be pure tyranny, and he vigorously protests against 
a policy which tends to increase the brutality of brute force 
“by superseding deliberation, second thoughts, deeper influ- 
ences, the wholesome power of precedents.’””-——Mrs. Lloyd- 
Jones, an English lady married to a Canadian farmer, 
discusses farming for English public-school boys in the light 
of her own experience, which is not altogether favourable 
to the proposed experiment. To be a successful farmer 
you ought to be bred to it from the cradle. Besides the 
average man or boy from home is annoyingly slow: “ They 
think they know everything, and always stand and argue 
some other way is better, and will not do as they are told.” 

We may also note Mr. Austin Dobson's pleasant paper 
on George, the first Lord Lyttelton, as a man of letters, and 
Mr. Harold Russell’s ingenious discourse on “The Natural 
History of Fleas.” 

The Contemporary publishes an extremely outspoken but 
sympathetic paper on “ King Edward VII. in Paris,” by Mr. 
Laurence Jerrold. His point is this: that in 1903 “not a 
single man in the street, and few politicians except M. 
Deleassé, wanted the Entente Cordiale.”.. More than that, 
“there is no doubt whatever that we—that is to say, 
Edward VII. representing ua—forced it upon France at the 
time, and that she had not dreamt of asking it.” King 
Edward, then, “cheerfully coming unbidden, an English 
King who was a boulevardier, to offer English friendship to 
France, which had not asked for it, and coming because, 
thinking it would be a good thing for both peoples, he 
thought he was Parisian enough to bring the thing off 
even against the Parisian will, struck Parisian imagination 
strongly enough.” Mr. Jerrold further maintains that 
whenever King Edward came to Paris he not only always 
did. the right thing, but. he always did the real thing that 
mattered. “He always saw the right people in Paris, and 





many people who mutually called each other the 

people.....,. The Faubourg St. Germain often learnt 
through him what was really going on in France,” He 
was, in fine, “a great deal more Parisian than any 
President of the Republic has ever been,” and “ Parisiang 
are not in the least gushing when they talk of their 
national Joss.” ——The Contemporary has never lent support 
to the view that M. de Witte is an extinct volcano. In 
this number a correspondent publishes portions of M. de 
Witte’s secret Report on Finnish affairs in 1901, in which 
the then Russian Finance Minister adversely criticises 
General Kuropatkin’s scheme for obliterating the dis. 
tinctions between Finnish and Russian troops. The paper 
is interesting, but in view of M. de Witte’s subsequent 
opportunism, it cannot be regarded as an infallible indica. 
tion of his present opinions——Mr. J. E. G. de Mont- 
morency discusses the new significance of Kingship and 
Liberty brought about by the reigns of our last two 
Sovereigns. In Milton’s time, as he reminds us, the two 
conceptions were in violent antagonism. We are now in 
sight of “a higher unity between Liberty that has no touch 
of licence and Kingship that has no touch of tyranny.”—— 
Sir Edwin Pears’s article on developments in Turkey since 
the revolution of 1908 is inspired by a reasoned optimism, 
There have been exaggerated hopes, mistakes, and even 
worse. (Sir Edwin Pears in particular censures the 
Government for their laxity in not punishing the real 
offenders in the Armenian massacres of April, 1909.) The 
troubles of the new régime are, in his opinion, often due 
to a return to the arbitrary methods of the old. But he 
notes improvement in the Army, and hails the organisation 
of the gendarmerie as an immense advantage. With regard 
to the Navy, we cannot help thinking that Sir Edwin Pears 
is a little premature in stating that British shipbuilders have 
already received orders to construct two battleships and one 
armoured cruiser. Other notable points of progress are the 
education of women. “There is now being held at the great 
American College for Girls at Scuturi a weekly class of about 
eighty Turkish women, who are studying preventive medicine, 
the sanitary arrangement of the household, the management 
of children, and similar subjects of primary importance to 
the sex.” The Turkish High School for Boys, known as the 
Lyceum of Galata Serai, burned down a few years ago, has 
been rebuilt and is doing good work. The Law Courts are as 
unsatisfactory as ever, but, with all deductions, “the Govern- 
ment is the best Government which Turkey has ever had. Its 
faults are those of inexperience, which time will cure.” 

The Fortnightly Review, which is not a very interesting 
number, contains several papers dealing with the late and the 
present King, but none of them can be said to be of command- 
ing interest.——Mr. S. M. Mitra makes the suggestion that in 
a reformed House of Lords a certain number of the Members 
—perhaps six—should be chosen from the ruling Chiefs of 
India. He says that the mass of the Indian population is pro- 
foundly influenced by the heads of the ruling houses, and that 
through them might be exercised a reconciling influence. He 
pointe out that in the great native States sedition has not taken 
root, and advises us to make use of the popularity which the 
native rulers enjoy. Whether it would be wise to bring over 
ruling Indian Princes to England, taking them away from 
their natural sphere of action, even for a time, is a question 
which would have to be considered, and which Mr. Mitra 
scarcely enters upon. He thinks that inclusion in the House 
of Lords would be greatly appreciated by the Indian 
Princes. — Mrs. Tweedie writes a sympathetic paper of 
recollections of the late Sir William Orchardson, and tells 
us how bravely he struggled against pain, which disabled 
his left arm, working on to the end of his life. We have here 
pictured a personality of singular charm, as well as the record 
of a great artist. 

Blackwood publishes an article, which we take to be the 
first of a series, entitled “New Wars for Old.” The writer, 
Colonel & Court Repington, seeks to demonstrate that in 
future naval wars narrow seas like the Channel, or even the 
North Sea, will become untenable by battleships and large 
cruisers on account of submarines and torpedo-boats. He 
says:-— 

eit is time for us to.recognise that the North Sea, in time of 
war, will very soon be, if-it is not now, no place for a sea-going 
fleet. Swarms of.destroyers and submarines, and every year more 
of the latter, will infest this sea, and the existence of every great 
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ship venturing into the area controlled by these pests, which are 


almost unassailable by naval means, will be most precarious.” 
This unassailability of the submarine is the strong point of 
the writer’s argument ; also that in the naval actions between 
the Russians and the Japanese the submarine did not take 
From its absence the writer of the paper maintains 
that these actions furnish no precedents for hostilities in the 
North Sea——Colonel Elliot has been questioning the honesty 
of Sir Walter Scott and of James Hogg in respect to one of 
the Border ballads, “Auld Maitland.” Mr. Andrew Lang 
brings his expert knowledge in tracing forgeries to bear; and 
appears to prove successfully that the ballad is genuine. If 
it is a forgery, Hogg must have taken the most enormous and 
ridiculous trouble to plant his imposture. Mr. Lang points out 
that hemust have made an elaborate plot, including the teaching 
of some of the verses to a servant-girl, so that they might reach 
colleetors. Mr. Lang shows that Hogg in no other instance 
can be accused of dealing unfairly with ballads, and that there 
is not only no proof, but no probability, that he was anything 
but honest in the present case. Colonel Elliot’s assumption 
is that Hogg tried to take in Seott but failed, and that the 
latter then purposely took in the public by printing the 
ballad. According to Mr. Lang, this is unwarrantable, 
ascertainable facts poimting to the contrary assumption.—— 
“Emma,” by “C. H. B.,” is a description of the difficulties 
encountered by small households in America in obtaining 
trustworthy servants. It is, however, a good deal more 
than this, and the end is a graceful idyll, the old English 
maid-servant marrying the American farmer. The study is 
written with charm and humour. Sir Robert Anderson 
does not make political revelations this month, but confines 
himself to ordinary police stories. At the end of the paper 
he makes a cryptic statement in which he alludes to his 
“promised apologia.” 

The English Review contains a striking article upon the 
relations between France and England by M. Paul Bourget. 
After the war of 1871 France was left in the intolerable 
position of having (through the cession of Alsace-Lorraine) a 
permanent breach in her frontier. “La logique d’une telle 
situation était la guerre.” But 1871 gave France another 
heritage—democracy—which “répugne & la guerre, par 
définition.” From the dilemma in which she found herself 
placed by these contradictory tendencies France was ulti- 
mately rescued by King Edward :— 

“En se rapprochant des cabinets de Paris 4 la fois et de St. 

Pétersbourg, ce grand prince a défait ce que M. de Bismarck avait 
fait. La France mutilee put regarder son ancienne frontiére en 
se disant : ‘ Elle est ouverte, mais il en couterait ai cher qu’avant 
de la franchir on hésitera.’ Elle avait besoin de sentir qu’ily a 
pourtant une Europe. Elle n’oubliera jamais le roi qui lui a 
donné cette sensation 14.” 
——Of the literary articles, we may mention especially one by 
Mr. Arnold Bennett on “ Night and Morning in Florence,” 
with its pleasantly satirical contrasts between the perspectives 
of the Strozzi Palace and the conversations in the pension 
drawing-room.—Mr. Frank Harris has a second essay upon 
“The Women of Shakespeare,” and Mr. George Moore the 
scenario of a play. 

The United Service Magazine for June opens with an article 
by Lord Midleton entitled “King Edward VIL. and the Army ” 
which will be of interest to all soldiers——For the general 
reader the most notable article in this number is the very 
thoughtful paper entitled “Possibilities of Discipline by 
Education,” by E. Fulford. We quote from it the most 
important passage :— 

“ At the present time, in the Army, we stand on the verge of a 
new concept of discipline. The non-commissioned officers are 
unable to speak to their subordinates with the same authority 
they did forty yearsago. On the field-day or manwuvres, we see 
the private soldier or junior non-commissioned officer diligently 
studying a map of the country, and perhaps giving an appreciation 
of the situation to his nearest neighbour in more or less forcible 
terms. He objects to being launched at a position the enemy has 
vacated, or to be marched and countermarched because the com- 
mander has failed to penetrate the situation. He has begun to 
think and learn, and—‘ A little knowledge is a dangerous thing,’ 
He is no longer a machine, but a thinking, and often extremely 
quick thinking, and intelligent man. The word ‘discipline’ is 
derived from the French-Latin ‘ disciplina,’ meaning ‘instruction,’ 
‘learning,’ and is the same word as ‘disciple,’ a learner, or 
follower. Scientifically considered, discipline may be expressed 
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Our present ‘military discipline’ is a long way from freedom, 
The type of officer who goes into a barrack-room and finds faults 
with his subordinates is too often considered a sound disciplin- 
arian. He may correct faults, but does he teach the men more of 
the science of discipline? Is it certain that those men will not 
repeat the mistake when the officer’s back is turned away? 
Soldiers of the future will wish to look up to their officers as 
leaders and teachers, not as masters, and officers should be ready 
and willing to change with the advancing times. As yet we are 
only on a fringe of change; but once started, the stone moves 
rapidly, and then let us beware lest we are found sadly out 
of date. Forty years the officers in a battalion numbered 
between forty and fifty. To-day the figure is between rage 
five and thirty, yet the fighting efficiency is not impaired. It 
would have scandalised our fathers had such diminutions been 
suggested.” 

The writer ends by the declaration that the machine man 
exists no longer, and that the machine army is out of date. 
“A machine will stop if dust blows in, and the remedy is to 
have a mechanism which is simple and acientific, readily: 
repaired, and suitable to the atmosphere of the age.” 





NOVELS. 


MARADICK AT FORTY.* 
Ir is curious to note how lines of thought converge, with the 
result that, where there is no possibility of plagiarism, two 
books or two plays, or a book and a play, appear simul- 
taneously in which the id4e mére is the same. The idea 
involved in Maradick at Forty is found in eacelsis in one of 
the Bab Ballads, in which a man who had led an absolutely 
blameless life until reaching a mature age indemnified him- 
self for his restraint by forging a cheque for a gigantic sum. 
Miss Elizabeth Baker in her interesting play, Chains, pute this 
effort at self-assertion considerably lower down in the scale, 
the would-be outlaw being a suburban clerk. And in Maradick 
at Forty we have the spectacle of a stolid and prosperous man 
of business, the incarnation of conventionality and respecta- 
bility, who after fifteen years of impeccable domesticity at 
Epsom, is beguiled during a summer holiday in Cornwall into 
a series of ineffectual attempts to play the Bohemian. Why 
Cornwall should be chosen as the scene of Maradick’s lustige 
Streiche is at first sight somewhat perplexing; but we 
cannot help thinking that it may be the balefal result of that 
supremely inept effort of advertising enterprise which is 
responsible for the phrase “the Cornish Riviera.” Anyhow, 
several of the personages, including Maradick, fall under the 
spell of this imaginative parallel to the extent of modelling 
their actions on those suitable to the denizens of a mitigated 
Monte Carlo. In thus emancipating themselves from the 
fetters of respectability, they are undoubtedly assisted by the 
sumptuous equipment of the hotel in which the action largely 
takes place; but we are clearly given to understand that the 
air of Cornwall, or, to be more specific, of the little fishing town 
of Treliss, exercises an upsetting influence on strangers, and 
in no case is this perturbing magic more remarkably illus- 
trated than in that of Mr. James Maradick. As we have 
hinted, his career at Epsom and in the City was untouched by 
the breath of scandal. Mated to a pretty but shallow and 
vapid wife, he had borne his lot with uncomplaining meekness 
until this fateful journey. But on the very evening of his 
arrival, though a healthy, well-nourished, and perfectly 
normal man, he developed nerves, and brutally informed his 
wife that he was not going to stand it any longer. This 
explosion, however, was only the firat of a series of marvels. 
Before he knew where he was, Tony Gale, a young Oxford 
man, had adopted him as his guide, philosopher, and friend, 
and Lady Gale, Tony's beautiful mother, had not only 
sanctioned this ill-assorted friendship—for Tony was an 
impulsive, unconventional youth who read and quoted 
poetry—but implored Maradick to act tn loco parentis to 
her favourite son. (Sir Richard Gale, it should be explained, 
was a well-preserved, handsome, but extremely cantankerous 
and ill-conditioned old snob.) Asa matter of fact, instead of 
Maradick’s acting as Tony's Mentor, it was Tony who was 
destined to educate Maradick and extricate him from the rut of 
Epsom routine. Maradick, though externally beefy, had in him 
a great fund of latent romance, and Tony, assisted by the atmo. 
sphere of “the Cornish Riviera,” soon effected a wonderful 
transformation in his elderly chum. He induced him to join in 


the revels at a village fair, even to the length of dancing, and 
* Maradick at Forty. By Hugh Walpole. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 
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utilised him as chaperon in a clandestine flirtation with the 
beautiful daughter of a fascinating but sinister Italian who 
played marvellously on the flute, collected curios, and was 
suspected of having murdered his wife. But Maradick’s 
education ‘was attended to by other professors, notably Mrs. 
Lester, the wife of a popular novéelist, a beautifully dressed 
young woman, who really adored her “hubby,” as she called 
him, but dissembled her love so effectually as to indulge in a 
succession of violent flirtations. Ultimately Tony eloped 
with the Italian’s daughter and lived happily ever afterwards. 
Her father, who was really a homicidal maniac, tried to kill 
Maradick but failed, and Maradick, escaping with great 
difficulty from Mrs. Lester's advances, was happily reconciled 
to his insipid wife on the understanding that they should 
abandon Epsom and live in London. So long as they avoid 
“the Cornish Riviera,” their future may be contemplated 
without misgiving, if with a certain amount of apathy. 

Maradick at Forty is an extremely improbable story,—not 
that middle-aged merchants are incapable of excursions into 
Alsatia, but from the extraordinary inconsistency displayed by 
the leading characters. The ethical quick-changes which they 
undergo are bewilderingly rapid. They leap from gentility 
into vulgarity, from kindliness into ferocity, with the agility 
of practised acrobats. Nothing very dreadful happens, but 
Mr. Walpole has certainly a valuable knack of keeping his 
readers on tenterhooke. As human beings his characters are 
undistinguished and unattractive—unless we except the 
Punch and Judy man, a vagrant philosopher with a pleasant 
outlook on life—but as puppets they perform their parts with 
commendable vivacity. 





A Winnowing. By Robert Hugh Benson. (Hutchinson and Co. 
6s.)—Father Benson boldly takes a supernatural incident as the 
foundation for his new novel. But if we grant that the facts were 
exactly as he states and as his heroine, Mrs. Weston, believes, 
then it must be confessed that the end of the book is decidedly 
unconvincing. Surely if Mary Weston, by the non-fulfilment of 
her vow, had put difficulties in the way of her husband when he 
wished to redeem his recovered soul, his death in the circum- 
stances described would have filled her with the most poignant 
remorse. But though she embraces the religious life in the last 
chapter, we are not told that it is for any reason but the actual 
fulfilment of the vow taken at the beginning of the book. As 
the whole novel turns upon the religious sentiment of the 
characters, this seems a great omission. Believing what Mary 
did, she must have considered herself the means of depriving 
her husband of his second chance of salvation, and surely 
this is a responsibility which should, granting her character 
and the incidents of the novel, have weighed her to the 
ground, Only those who like their fiction to deal with purely 
spiritual matters should attempt to read this book, but even 
so it seems to the present writer that Father Benson strikes a 
false note. In the beginning the reader will be inclined to 
chuckle over his humorous presentment of the dismay of Mary 
Weston when her husband, on recovering from his mortal illness 
(the word is used advisedly, as Father Benson represents him 
as having really died), begs her to allow him to become a monk 
and to enter a Religious Order herself. But when later in the 
book Father Benson tells us that the recovery of her husband 
was owing to Mary having vowed kerself to religion, a vow which 
she tries to get out of fulfilling, the point of the joke rather dis- 
appears, and the reader feels that the author had no business to 
make so serious a mental situation amusing. What may be called 
the “lay characters” of the book are rather conventionally 
painted, but readers who like a Roman Catholic point of view and, 
as said above, a novel dealing with spiritual matters will find A 
Winnowing decidedly interesting. 

The Devourers. By A. VivantiChartres. (W.Heinemann. 6s.) 
—It is perhaps straining a point for an author to present to his 
readers two children of genius in the same book ; but if a novel is 
to concern mother, daughter, and granddaughter, something 
startling must be invented to keep alive the reader’s interest in 
the family. Nancy Avory is half Italian and half an English 
woman (the noun must be allowed, though when the book opens 
Nancy is a baby). She becomes in the course of the story a poet 
of world-wide renown. Later on her daughter, Anne Marie, 
becomes a violinist of equal fame, and “devours” her mother’s 
genius as her mother had “devoured” the time, thought, and 
energies of an earlier generation. In spite of its occasional 
absurdity, the novel is interesting, the characters, if they are 
often exasperating, being always lifelike and vividly portrayed. 
The book ends with the birth of a new “devourer,” Anne Marie’s 





- Tee se 
baby, about whom the reader is told nothing, althongh it ig 
obvious that the author intends this infant eventually to stop 
Anne Marie’s violin-playing. Thus four generations are engaged 
in the story, which may be taken to be a solemn warning to 
the world of the danger of having children of genius. Most 
people, however, are not exposed to this trial. 


ReavaBie Novets.—The Goddess Girl. By Dorothea Deakin. 
(Cassell and Co. 6s.)—A comedy of love-making, not without 
grace-——-The Sizth Speed. By-E. J. Rath. - (Same publishers, 
6s.)—A very exciting story indeed. The-Hunger. By Andrew 
Merry, (Andrew Melrose. 6s.)—It is sufficient to quote the sub. 
title, “ Realities of the Famine Years in Ireland, 1845 to 1948” 
——Madcap Jane. By G. A. Dawson. (Chapman and Hall, 6s.) 
—A quite amusing story of the farcical kind. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


—_>——_ 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 


. Isaiah i.-xeziz. Edited by the Rev. C. H. Thomson and the 
Rev. John Skinner. (Cambridge University Press. 1s. 6d. net.) 
—This belongs to the series of “The Revised Version for the Use 
of Schools.” The third section of the introduction, in which 
Isaiah’s part in the political history of the time is given, is 
particularly valuable. On vii. 14 the note is: “virgin, rather 
‘young woman.’” The has a curious parallel in the 
Pollio Eclogue of Virgil. We see that a considerable portion of 
the “proto-Isaiah” is supposed by the editors to be Exilic and 
post-Exilic. So xix., “The Burden of Egypt,” a chapter which it 
is difficult to apply to the Egypt of the eighth century, is con- 
jecturally assigned to the sixth century or the fifth; xxxiii-xxxix, 
are also supposed to be of late date. About a third, on the whole, 
is included in this criticism. 


The Family and the Nation. By William C. D. Waetham and 
Catherine D. Whetham. (Longmans and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr, 
and Mrs. Whetham discuss the question of heredity under various 
aspects. They deal also with the subject of the diminished birth- 
rate in the upper and upper middle class. We cannot follow their 
argument. Heredity is the most difficult and obscure of subjects. 
What could be more perplexing than the result of inquiries 
into the effect of alcoholism in parents on their offspring? As to 
the fall in the birth-rate, can we indict a class any more than 
we can indict a nation? One curious fact is the fluctuation of 
opinion on this matter. The writer of this notice remembers 
reading an article in one of the quarterlies in which this same 
result was looked forward to with hope. As culture increased the 
birth-rate would diminish, and we should be delivered from the 
danger of an overcrowded population. A more practical proposal 
is the segregation of the feeble-minded. We quite appreciate the 
disinterested zeal which has inspired the authors of this book and 
the industry with which they have done their work. 


Scotland’s Work and Worth. By Charles W. Thomson, M.A. 
2 vols. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 10s. 6d. net.)—From 
beginning to end of these two volumes we find many signs of the 
perfervidum ingenium of the race. A more whole-hearted champion 
of all Scottish claims, a more devoted admirer of Scottish heroes, 
there could not be. A very grave charge against William Wallace 
is dismissed in the words: “ William Wallace is known to have 
extended protection to religious houses during this incursion.” 
Certainly not to all of them, unless the English chroniclers 
invented wholesale. Even a friendly writer in the “ Dictionary 
of National Biography ” allows that he was an “enemy of English 
Churchmen.” It is idle, however, to go over these old stories. 
Mr. Thomson has written a useful book, yet we cannot but think 
that he does not serve his cause very wisely. Surely it is somie- 
what silly to insist that William III. ought to have been entitled 
William I., and actually to give the title of Edward I. to the late 
King. Still, if the granum be plentifully mixed with what he 
says, the book will often be found instructive. 


Lift-Luck on Southern Roads. By Ticknor Edwardes. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—By “ Lift-Luck ” is meant the chance helpings which 
the author received from the drivers of various vehicles, from the 
motor to the humble cart. These “lifts” furnished him with 
various introductions to people of different ranks and employ- 
ments, besides giving him opportunities of seeing the country,— 
the walker is bound to miss some things, though, on the whole, 
he sees more than the man who rides. The result is a very 
delightful book of country gossip, of pleasant talks with men and 
women, and of descriptions of houses and landscapes. Wherever 
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~ eader may open the book he will find something woll worth his, 

ma the e some’ woll w 

ie Perhaps this is the best way of handling it. He may 
in. for instance, with the amusing account of the man who 

believed that the earth was flat and was troubled at the thought 

that the men who dug the mines deeper and deeper every year 

would dig through it. But let it be remembered that no part 


should be missed. 





The Breesy Pentlands. By George M. Reith, M.A. (T. N. 
Foulis. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Reith is very angry with the Edin- 
burgh citizens for their indifference to the beauties of the 
Pentland Hills. One W.S. thought, we are told, that they were 
the same as the Braids. And so once again facit indignatio 
versum. Here we have a book which will do excellently well as 
a guide. The author writes as one who knows and loves his 
subject, and therefore writes well. Also he can make a very 

ballad, if “Leezie,” which he gives on p. 54, & propos of 
the river Dean, is his. 


Versions of Latin Passages for Translation. By M. Alford. 
ian and Co. 5s. net.)—In 1902 Miss Alford published a 
collection of Latin passages for the use of students. Of this a new 
edition appeared last year. She now brings out a volume of trans- 
lations. The models thus set before the learner are all that could 
be wished,—possibly now and then a little more style might have 
been introduced, but a teacher knows better than a critic what is 
and what is not advantageous in this direction. One thing, how- 
ever, we could wish,—that the preface had been longer, and had 
gone more into practical detail. We should like to have seen one 
of Caesar’s long periods treated at length. (Caesar’s “De Bello 
Gallico,” though it furnishes two only out of the hundred and thirty- 
two prose passages, is the stock book in a certain class of schools.) 
By analysing any such period, pointing out the leading idea, and 
how this and that clause depends upon it, the scholar might learn 
how good Latin is turned into good English. In LXIX. (Tac., 
« Hist.,” V. 12) we see that more humanae cupidinis is translated 
by “as is the way with mortals in their covetousness.” Tacitus 
has been describing the portents that preceded the fall of 
Jerusalem, and accounting for the popular disregard of them. 
The Jews were convinced that a day of greatness was at hand for 
them, relying chiefly on the prophecy that “those should go forth 
from Judea who would become rulers of the world.” This they 
applied to themselves. Can “covetousness” be said to describe 
this frame of mind? “Ambition common to men,” or “human 
passion for aggrandisement,” might suit. 





Parish Registers and Parochiai Documents in the Archdeaconry of 
Winchester. Edited by Archdeacon Fearon and J. F. Williams, 
M.A. (Warren and Son, Winchester. 5s. net.)—A most praise- 
worthy effort for the preservation and general good keeping of 
parish documents in the Winchester diocese. The result is that 
they are now for the most part well cared for and secured, not 
only from decay, but from the various accidents to which they 
were liable. This volume gives us a connected idea of the docu- 
ments as they now exist. The light which they throw on social 
history is of the greatest value. 


Ancient Church Dedications in Scotland. By James Murray 
Mackinlay, M.A. (David Douglas, Edinburgh. 12s. 6d. net.)— 
This volume is given to “ Scriptural Dedications.” The practice 
in Scotland is very much the same as that to be observed in 
England, except that St. Andrew, as the patron saint of the 
country, occupies a different position in respect of St. Peter. In 
this country St. Peter stands ahead of all the Apostles, coming 
next to the Virgin. These last dedications are by far the most 
numerous in England, and we see that Mr. Mackinlay devotes to 
them a hundred and nine pages out of a total of three hundred 
and seventy. It will be interesting to give the figures of the other 
names:—The Holy Trinity and the Divine Persons, sixty-nine; 
St. Anne and the Family of Bethany, twenty-two; the Apostles 
and Evangelists, ninety-three; the Martyrs (SS. Stephen and 
Clement, and the Holy Innocents), thirty-eight ; the Archangels, 
twenty-one; the Holy Rood, fourteen. This is a very learned 
and careful book. 





The Scottish Staple in the Netherlands. By M. P. Roosebohm. 
(M. Nijhoff, The Hague. 15s. net.)—This is an account, derived 
from original documents, of the commercial relations between 
Scotland and the Netherlands. The main interest is of course 
commercial, but the narrative touches on political, and even on 
ecclesiastical, history. So in 1614 Mr. Alexander McBurn, minister 
of Newburn, in Fife, was appointed “ Pastour of the Scottish nation 
at their Kirke in Campheit (Peere).” A “reader” was appointed 
at the same time, whose duties were to include some secular 
matters. Besides “taking up the psalm” and keeping an 





“authentik sessioun book,” he was to “inspect all wares coming 
from Seotland to Zetland.” Altogether, this is a contribution of 
no amall value to Scottish history. 





We have received the first number of a series, Stones and 
Curiesities of Edinburgh and Neighbourhood, by George A. 
Fothergill (James Orr, Edinburgh, 2s. 6d.) We may give the 
table of contents :—“ The ‘ Robertus Braiss’ Stone,” “ Blackfriars 
Wynd,” “ Notes on Cramond Bridge, the ‘Dalmeny’ Samples, and 
‘Jock Howson’s’ House,” “Old Tobacco and Snuff Signs of 
Edinburgh.” The illustrations are the work of Mr. Fothergill. 





We have received the spring edition (177th) of the Royal Blue 
Book Court Gwide (Kelly’s Directories, 5s. net). The purpose of 
this periodical is to give “the names and addresses of the better- 
class private residents in the district bounded by Hampstead on 
the North, the Chelsea Reaches of the Thames on the South, 
Finsbury Circus on the East, and Hammersmith on the West.” 
As this area includes the Law region, professional addresses are 
also included. 





New Eprrions.—My Quest for God. By John Trevor. (A.C. 
Fifield. 5s. net.)—*A revised and enlarged edition.”——The 
Rise and Expansion of the British Dominion in India. By 
Sir A. C. Lyall. (John Murray. 65s. net.)—A “fifth edition” 
(the last was published in 1907) with further additions, 
——The Record Interpreter. By Charles T. Martin. (Stevens 
and Sons. 15s.)—Containing a collection of abbreviations, 
Latin words and Norman phrases, English historical MSS. and 
records. A book likely to give great help to the student of 
“ original documents.” The Book of the Rose. By the Rev. A. 
Foster-Melliar. (Macmillan and Co. 5s. net.)\—A fourth edition, 
brought out under the care of the Rev. F. Page-Roberts and 
Herbert E. Molyneux. The editors have wisely modified some of 
the conclusions of the original work. Rose culture advances, as 
do other things; hybrid tea-roses, for instance, displace hybrid 
perpetuals. One great object of the rose-grower is to get back to 
the fragrance of the old, too often lost in the new. And here 
advance is being made. We have received several additions to 
the “World Library of Famous Books” (Ward, Lock, and Co., 
ls. net per vol.) These are Les Misérables, by Victor Hugo; 
The Scarlet Letter, by Nathaniel Hawthorne; The Innocents Abroad, 
by Mark Twain; Pendennis, by W. M. Thackeray; It is Never Too 
Late to Mend, by Charles Reade ; Oliver Twist, by Charles Dickens ; 
Feliz Holt, the Radical, by George Eliot ; and The Gladiators, by 
G. J. Whyte-Melville. Also Past and Present, by Thomas Carlyle; 
and The Origin of Species, by Charles Darwin. 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—>—— 


Bacon (B. W.), The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debute ...(Unwin) net 15/0 
Baxter (W.), Hydraulic Elevators, 8vo................«+......... (Hill Pub, Co.) net 10/6 
Bjorklund (G.), Death and Resurrection from the Point of View of the 


Cell Theory, cr 8vo " Pel Pi ; ..(K. Paul) net 4/6 
Blair (W.), Poets on the Isis, and other Perversions, cr 8vo (Simpkin) net 3/6 
Bode (B. H.), An Outline of Logic, cr 8vo (Bell) 4/6 


nglish Churches : Vol. I., Misericords, 8vo 


Bond (F.), Wood Carvings in 
(H. Frowde) net 7/ 


Brincxman (A.), Notes on the Papal Claims, cr 8vo 4 (Mowbray) net 2/6 
Batler (D.), Gothic Architecture : its Christian Origin, &c. (Oliphant) net 3/6 
Charchward (A.), The Signs and Symbols of Primordial Man, roy 8vo 


(Sonnenschein) net 25,0 
Cox (J. G. S.), The Life of Cardinal Vaughan, 2 vols. (Herbert & Daniel) net 21/0 


Dansey (H.), Boman Candles, cr 8vo ineeettenmeabenian (Drane) 6/0 
Davis (E. W.), Christ the Desire of Nations, cr 8vo ...... one & Scott) 6/0 
(P.S. King) net 5/0 


mee he H.), The Vagrancy Problem, cr 8vo..... . 
Deane (E.), None so Blind, cr 8vo .. ccssseeeeee AE. G@, Humphreys) net 5/0 
Dieulafoy (G.), Text Book of Medicine, 2 vols. roy 8vo ....(Bailliare) net 25/0 
Dyson (C. C.), Life of Marie Amélie, Last Queea of the French, 1782-1806, 
TT ack cabichdides teiipiaaiabadihasenaiibaesd sacitideaninnisbeasts .( Long) net 12/6 
Foght (H. W.), The American Rural School, cr 8vo ....(Maeomillan) net 5/0 
Fox (F.), Ramparts of Empire, cr 8vo OEE LC, 
Gladstone (W. E.), Correspondence on Church and Religion, 2 vols. 8vo 
(J. Murray) net 24/0 
Grant (M.), History of the War in South Africa, 1899-1902, Vol. IV., roy vo 
(Hurst & Blackett) net 21/0 
Green (A. V.), The Ephesian Canonical Writings (Williams & Norgate) net 5/0 
Heaton (W. J.), The Bible of the Reformation, cr 8vo ......(F. Griffiths) net 50 
Hobhouse (W.), The Church and the World in Idea and in History, 8vo 
(Maemillan) net 10/0 
Hume (M.), Paychism, Cr 8V0 .........000.cc-sccsesesssersesseecesseees LW. Soott) net 2/6 
Irving (H.), How to Know Trees, €F 80...........cc00000-s0-e0reeeeeeee(Cassell) net 3/6 
Johnston ((. H.), Heraldry of the Marrays ....(W. & A. K. Johnston) net 21/0 
Knight (A. L.), Petals from a Florentine Lily, cr 8vo............S8impkin) net 5/0 


Pope Pius X., by a Modernist, cr 8vo (K. Paul) net 5/6 


Letters to His H. 


Lilley (A. L.), The Religion of Life, cr BVO  ..........cc-c0ce0e0 (F. Griffiths) net 3/6 
Lilley (J. P.), The Victory of the Gospel, cr 8vo.............+. (Morgan & Scott) 6/0 
Lydon (A. F.), British Birds’ Eggs, 400 .................ceeeceeees (S.P.C.K.) 5/0 
Lyon (D. E.), How to Keep Bees for Profit, cr 8vo........... (Macmillan) net 6/6 
‘assee (G.), Diseases of Cultivated Plants and Trees ......(Duckworth) net 7/6 
Mathews (S.), The Gospel and the Modern Man, cr 8vo......(Macmillan) net 6/6 
Meadows (A. M.), An Innocent Sinner, cr 8vo ..................(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Moberly (L. G.), In the Balance, cr 8vo...... seanaieiniadaicale (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Montefiore (C. G.), Some Elements of the Religious Teaching of Jesus, 2 
ATES A ERIC 
Moore (F. F.), The Laird of Craig Athol, cr 8vo... : : ....(Constable) 6/0 
Morrison (E. W.), Lays of a Lyrical Lounger ...(Kingshurst Pub. Co.) net 3/6 
Muir (W.), The Call of the New Era, cr 8vo............ (Morgan & Seott) 6/0 
Murdoch (W. G. B.), Memories of Swinburne, and other Essays, cr 8vo 
(J. &J.Gray) net 3/6 
O’Donahue (T. A.), The Valuation of Mineral Pro: (C, Lockwood) net 7,6 
Parham (E. C.) and Shedd (J. C.), Miscellaneous Tests of Electric Car 
Equipment, ¢F 8V0...........5.c-cceecsupesseeseseecesvenseseeeseeseereQ hil Pub, Co.) net 4/6 
Raikes (T.), Her Honour’s Pawn, CF 8V0 .......c0-cseeeeseceereneeeees (F. V. White) 6/0 
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Seidlitz (W. von), A mitety of Ja; — Prints.. me 5 | net sy “4 
Shoesmith (V. “Dag pe ry, fate ma, cr eet eee (K. Paul) 

ane V4 ), The Walls of Chester, 870 ..............0:ceceereereeees ae net He 

}» Ceriotianite how the ations, OF BVO «0... 20040-cte0e (Revell) net 7/6 

Stewart (A. re} ‘and a (J. K.), The Free Church of Scotia, Ne ate 78 
eopacedecocbooconcovsegcoocescoososess Hodge) net 

&.). Bdward the Fourth, cr 870 .........,..000-:000: Md Pitman) net 3/6 


Stenddord 
Stuart (D. C. * Stage Decoration in in France in the Middle Ages, Ls. ae 


6/6 
Syetem, of Medicine ( by Various Writers, Vol. VII. Gi —n net 30/0 
e of the co Rh. ‘H. Frowde) net 4 


kworth 
Travers , ex BvO ‘(Deel } ep 





so Political Development of Japan, 1867-1900, 8vo 
(Constable) net 8/6 


Warden (F.), The Colonel's Past, cr 8V0.............ccccecceeeeeeees (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
White (W. =. The Old Order Changeth, 4, (Macmillan) net AY 
Wingfield (H. ex. Introduction to the Study of ee (Bailliére) net 

Younghusband (Z.), Glimpees of East Africa and Zanzibar, 8vo (Long) net a8 








LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London. 





Estabilshed 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S8S.W. 


The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 





The Decrepit Horse Traffic. 
THE 


R.S.P.C.A.’S 716th CONVICTION. 


At the Cuildhall City Police Court on Friday, 
May 27th, F. L. was oonvioted and sentenced to 
one month's hard labeur and to pay £4 13s. costs, 
or a further month's Imprisonment, for travelling 
a horee in a tamo and totafly unfit cenditton. 
The herse was being sent to the docks for 
shipmeat to the Continent. 


The Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, which 
has fer many years fought SINGLE-HANDED against the cruelties 
too often involved in this deplorable trafic. RECEIVES NO PART 

OF THE PENALTIES ARISING OUT OF SUCH PROSECU- 
TIONS. The Council, therefore, need every assistance to enable 
them to continue their work, which is both educational and 
punitive. EDWARD G. FAIRHOLME, 

105 Jermyn Street, S.W. Secretary. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


for Mutual Li F E Assurance 
grants DEATH DUTY Policies 
on exceedingly favourable terms. 
Premium payments exempt from Income-Tax. 
Write for culars to 


48 GRACECNUROH GTREET, LONDON. 


NORWAY and Back, 
VISITING FINEST FJORDS, 


BY 
THE FAMOUS YACHTING STEAMER ‘OPHIR’ AND SS. ‘OMRAH,’ 








8,130 tons. 
1 8 DAYS From LONDON— 
for 24th June and 15th July. 
From eninge — 
19 ermmss 6th and 30th July; 
ake iste and 27th August. 
Upeunis, LUXURIOUS ACCOMMODATION. 





Write for Free Illustrated Booklet to ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATION 
MPANY, 5 Penchurch Avonus, London, B.C., and 28 Cockspur Street, S.W, 
. GREBN & CO. and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 








ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Hzap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, £.0, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000, 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, acy, 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been pre 


—————_____. 


ALLIANCE 

















Chairman: 









ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 








by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments ata 
time when it may be difficult to realise without: loss, 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate. 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 


Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application oy an a's 
Company's Offices or Agents. 
















ROBERT LE General 








“ The Original 
Six-Cylinder— 


SIX-CYLINDER NOISELESS 


NA 
NA 


BRITISH 
BUILT. 


Under official observation of the Royal Auto- 
mobile Club, on May tI1th, rg10, 
averaged 19.952 miles per gallon of 
petrol over give-and-take roads. 
Speed up to 50 miles an hour. 





—and still 
the best.” 





30 h.p. 














NAPIER 
NAPIER 


£561.) 


PIER 
PIER 
(CHASSIS PRICE, 
















Write for Mustrated Catalogue. 


S. F. EDGE, Ltd., 


° 14 New Burlington Street, « THREE YEARS’ 
e London, W. * GUARANTEE, 












ROY 


avai 
INSURANCE FIRE, including LOSS OF 





A L | Total Funds over £15,000,000. 







PROFITS, MARINE, LIFE, 















COMPANY, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY. 
y. No oO , LIVERPOOL, 

LIMITED. | es fee etal Steet LONDON. 

GREEN and ABBOTT, 









473 Oxford Street, W., 


Give EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS 


and REDECORATION of 


TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. 


Inspection of Exciusive Fabrics, Wall Papers, &c., 


Also 33 Davies Street, W. 


Invited. 
el.: 3,500 Gerrard (2 lines). 





HAMPTON S 


New 


System of Electric Lighting 


secures to the user a 


great saving in both initial 
outlay and cost of running 


For instance :— 
Small Petrol-driven Plants complete, including 


wiring house throughout, from - - - 


- £10 


Write for full particulars sent free by return post. 


PALL 


MALL, LONDON, S8.W. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
———_—~>—_—— 
Ovrsipe Pace (when available), Fournresy.Guissas. 


— 212 12 0| NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£4 4 0 
Falf-Page (Column) ........-... 6 6 ©| Half Narrow Column ............ 2.2 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) $8 8 0/ Quarter Narrow Column ...., 1 1 0 

Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8° 0 
ComPanrzs. 
Outside Page .......++ guansnaeved 216 16 0| Inside Page ........:....c0000-..-.-£14 1 0 


Five Lines (45 Words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls, a 
line for every additional line (eontaiming on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,”’ 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net, 





Terms of Subscription. 


PavaRBie in Apvanog, 
Half. 














Yearly. Yearly Quarterly. 
ludii t to any part ef the United 
cgi * | pentane diets Soeeteeneenen £18 6.016 8....07 2 
Including postage to sf of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, QC, ..........0...scccssee0e San © em 016 8...... 0s 2 
HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 


N IDEAL RESIDENCE FOR GENTLEMEN.— 
BLOOMSBUBY HOUSE CLUB, Established 1881, has REMOVED to 
larger premises in an unique ‘central but quiet. Handsome lounge, 
library, study, billiard-room, Heated throughout. Lawn tennis. Bed- 
rooms, ‘including baths, ée., from 7s. 6d. weekly. ight porter. -—Apply to the 
WARDEN, % to 38 Cartwright Gardeus, Tavistock Square, W.C. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


(esses BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
DaY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


The GOVERNORS are to BECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the 
post of LECTURER IN ENGLISH (Woman) at the above-named College. 
Candidates should have Training College ex, ce, and possess a University 
Degree or ita equi t. Salary £180 per annum. 

ne Kaly sapeninns a Se seemed > eas 8 epertae ng School Practice 
and other ‘I\ Exercises, and to commence duties on 5th September next. 

Porm of application, to be returned on or before 16th June next, may be 

undersigned. 


obtained from the 
Education Offices, T. W. BRYERS, 
15 John’ Street, Sunderland, Education Secretary. 


May, 1910. 


5 eat BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
DAY TEAINING COLLEGE. 


The COUNCIL is prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the position 
of PRINCIPAL of the above-named College, to commence duties in September 
vert, at a salary of £500 perannum. No fees. 

The person appointed to be a Graduate of a British Universi 
take part in the teaching work of the College, and must have 
the organisation and teaching of a Training College. 

Canvassing members of the Council, directly or indirectly, until after the 
Grst selection by the Committee of candidates, = disqualify the applicant on 
whose behalf such canvassing shall have been mad 

Applications iu writing, —a by not a than six recent original 
testimonials (which will be returned Be Annee to the undersigned, at the 
Town Hall, Sunderland, and endo “Day Training College, Appointment of 
Principal,” in the left-hand corner of the envelope, will be received up to, but 
not later than, 12 noon on the 16th June next. 

Town Hall, Sunderland, FRAS. M. BOWEY, 

Town Clerk. 


Slst May, 1910. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


BP esares 
COUNTY BOYS’ SCHOOL, MAIDENHEAD. 


The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the a 
HEAD-MASTER, who must be a Graduate in Honours of a 
United Kingdom, to begin work in September next. £150 ; capitation 
‘ee £1 to £3 (£800 in guaranteed for the first two years). Residence on 


Speck Guonnde 
lication may be obtained from the 
, Reading. 








» prepared to 


Sytner in 








intment of a 
niversity in the 


rther information and forms of 
EDUCATION SECRETARY, 4 Market 


EST KIRBY.—CALDAY GRANGE GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL.—WANTED in September :— 

L SCIENCE MASTER. Graduate in Honours preferred. To be responsible 

for all the Science teaching and a little ~~ Mathematics. Stipend to 

£160 + £10 for share of House duty if taken. 

SKCOND FORM MASTER to take General Subjects and the Latin of the 

Lower Forms. Stipend #180 + £10 for share of House duty. 
The desirable that 





qestscm asp cumitent, It ia very one of the candidates 
should ood at . 
Apply, yg w. foLLOWELL, Head-Master. 





BisESNHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
; BIRKENHEAD INSTITUTE. 

SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Head-Master—J. SMALLPAGE, B.A, (Lond.) 


REQUIRED, in September, an ASSISTANT-MASTER, well qualified in 
CLASSICS and ENGLISH and experienced in teaching these subjects. Degree 
or equivalent essential : 

Applicants must be between 26 and 35 years of age. 

£170 per annum, rising by £10 annually, subject to satisfactory service, 


Canvassing the Governors will be considered a disqualification. 

For forms of application (to be completed and returned endorsed “ Birkenhead 
ee dll | apply to the SECRETARY, Education Department, Town Hall, 
Birkenh 

Further information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 

Education Department, Town Hall, ROBERT T. JONES, 

Birkenhead, let June, I910. Secretary. 


ANGOR NORMAL ©. COLLEGE. 


The NORTH WALES COUNTIES TRAINING COLLEGE COMMITTEE 
INVITE APPLICATIONS for the following poste :— 
A WARDEN of the WOMEN STUDENTS, who ninst be a University Graduate 
~, possess an equivalent qualification. Salary £150 per annum, together 
board and residence. 
A JUNIOR SCIENCE TUTOR (Man) with special qualifications in Physics 
and Physical Geography. Commencing ahny £100 per annum, together 


with board and residence. 
A JUNIOR TUTOR (Man) in WELSH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, 
Commenoing salary £100 per annum, together with board and residence. 

Full iculars as to duties, dc., may be obtained upon application to the 
PRINCIPAL, Normal College, Bangor. 

Applications should be forwarded not later than June 15th, addressed to the 
undersigued, 

Canvassing in any form will be a disqualification. 

EVAN R. DAVIES, 
Secre ts ury to the Cc omunittee. 


i BURG H. 
HISTORY. 








UNiverRs SITY OF KEDIN 
LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC 


The University Court of the U niversity of Edinburgh will, on Monday, 
18th July next, or some subsequent day, proceed to the appointment of a 
Lecturer on Economic History. The Lecturer will be required to deliver in 
each year a full Ordinary and a full Honours Graduation Course. 
£280 perannum. Tenure five years, which may be renewed. 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, not later than Monday, 
4th Jely 910, twenty copies of his application and twenty copies of any 
testimonials he may desire to present. One copy of the application should 
be signed. M. C. TAYLOR, 

University of Edinburgh, Secretary University Court. 
27th May, 1910. 


TINHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 

FACULTY OF LAW. 

LIVERPOOL BOARD OF LEGAL 

LECTURESHIP IN “LAW AND CUSTOM OF 

CONSTITUTION.” 

APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the Lectureship. The emoluments are 

8 fixed stipend of £75 per aunum, and the appointment will be made for a 

ee of three years. The duties of the post are to be entered upon on 

st October, 1910.—Applicatione, together with the names of three persons to 

whom reference may So anedie made, should be forwarded to the undersigned on or 

before June 20th, 1910. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

P. HEBBLETHWAITE, 


I MUNICIPAL 
FOR CHINESE, 





STUDIES. 
THE ENGLISH 


M.A., Regi strar. 


COUNCIL. 





Qu: HANGHAI 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT-MASTER. He shonld be a trained man with 
first-class Government certificates, and should be specially qualified in 
Mathematics. Experience in Secondary Schools will be an additional qualifica- 
tion. Teaching in Englieh only will be required. salaries: Taels 1235 
month, with quarters, for the first year; taels 150 for the seeond ; and taels 175 
for the third year. Equal to about £14 l0s., £17 10s., and £9 per mouth. 

The value of the tael at present rate of exchange is about 2s. 4d., but it is 
liable to fluctuation. 

Liberal superannuation scheme. 

For particulars apply to the Council's London 
POOK and CO., 63 vouden Lull Street, London, E.C. 


(ounty HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BOWDON 
LODGE, ALTRINCHAM, CHESHIRE. 


Head-Mistreas—Miss M. HOWES-SMITH, 


Agents, Messrs. JOHN 





M.A, 


The BOARD of GOVERNORS REQUIRE the services of TWO ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESSES, one for the Kindergarten Departanent, and one for the Upper 
School. Candidates for the poste Department must possess the 
Higher a 9 Certificate, and for thé yper School candidates must be 
Graduates of a British University, or hold an equivalent Degree. Special 
Subjects, Maths. and Science. 
Salaries £110 to £135, according to qualifications and experience.—Applica- 
tions, stating “ao qualificatio ns, and accom 1 by copies of three recent 
testimonials, to be addressed to the HEAD-MISTRESS, at the Education 
Offices, Altrincham, Cheshire, not later than the 8th day o f June, 1910. Porms 
of application may be had from the undersigned. JOS. HOWARTH, 
Mark ket Street, » Altrincham, Cheshire. Clerk to the Governera. 


(ouxty ~ BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


HANLEY 


WANTED, carly in September, 1910, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for the 
Girls’ Department, well qualified in GEOGRAPHY and ENGLISH SUBJECTS, 
A Degree and teaching experience are eesenti: uls. Salary £115. 


Forms of a; tion may be obtained from the undersigned. 
Town Hall, ke-on-Trent, W. T. COPE, 
2rd May, l) 1910. Acting Sec retary. 








EAD- MISTRESS WANTED in 1 September for HERE- 
FORD HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS (Dey and Boarting, C. of B. with 








Nee FORM CLASSICAL MASTER REQUIRED 

in September in first-grade Public School. First-class Cambridge 
Classical T'ripos coy , reakdent, 

= .—Apply, wi to Mesars. TRUMAN 


to £800, with 
th full particulars, ENIGHTLEY, 
nal Agents, 158-162 Oxfard Street, London, W. 





« i ). Salary - with y farnished rooms and fixed 
allowances for maintenance of Boarders and Mistrewes. Candidates should 
have a University Degree or some oquiralent quulification.— Applications, with 
copies of not more than three recent testimonals, must J: seat in before 
June 15th to the HONORARY SECRETARY, Oila - Hereford, from 
whom intending applicants may obtain additionsd particulars 


Q HEFFIELD HIGH SOHOOL 1 GP.DST) 
‘SENIOR HISTORY MISTRESS WANTED, September preferred. Form 











J ANTED -in September, LADY to TAKE OVER 

GIRLS’ HIGH-CLASS BOARDING-HOUSE oe CHURCH ane 
OOL. Terms liberal—Addreas “ DBELTA,” 

Wellington Street. Strand. London, W.C. 


Box 419, The Spectator, 1 


and Scholarship Work. 
Apply HBAD-MISTRESS, Lutland Park. 
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oO 3. Tf YF OF LOND ON. 


e Lene COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
of ASSISTA SS, shoot, For ualified in —- 
COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, 

September next. =e 

avast also possess a 
Sialication The minimum sala: 

S ene a of 
plications > be made on Form H. bo ohentnad, 

culars of the appointment, from the BD CATION OF 

9 Sonat = oe Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they 
later than il a.m. om Priday, 17 June, 1910, accom- 

panied bya copies is of three All communications on 


tion 
at the 


testimonials of recent date 
e d d “H.4,” and must be accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed Soslenp envelo 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. G. L. GOMME, 

Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
Ist June, 1910. 


ITY OF YORK EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of PRINCIPAL of the above- 
named School. £200 per annum, rising by annual increments of £35 to 
a maximum of £300, but the Committee may take into consideration special 
qualifications and experience when fixing the 

Canvassing will be considered a no pene 

A form of application will be forwarded on ipt of a sta d, add 
foolscap envelope, and must be returned on or before June 18th to 


J. H. MASON, 
Education Offices, York. Secretary. 


HE OCOUNOIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL 
TRUST will shortly APPOINT a HEAD-MISTRESS of the NOTTING 
HILL HIGH a Salary per atnum and tation Fees.— 
4 be made not Saher than Wednesday, the Jane, to the 
BRRETARY of of ne Trust, 21 \ — (_rcetetaaaees London, 8.W., from whom 
further particulars may be obtained 














DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR ye GTR i 
se ns a soa 
Cate of Girton HO No. 26 ond (noch deamana 
micro, Mine a) ch 
ACA. 109 Colmore Row, LING, 
TWO SCH LARSHIPS are awarded annually uly. Por’ particulars apply ts 
HIGH SCHOOL. L. 
_Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 


the the COUNCTL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
and Pupils of the above Schoo 
Elms Road, 





LAPHAM 
Head- Mistress : 
BOARDING HOUSES licensed 


DAY SCHOOL TRUST, for 
Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, *’g. James,” 2n, 
BRUCE, “ Methvea, 


Si EAomie Woes = 
Bre Mala tis Hass os aaa 
SHCHRTARY of the Schoo rea 
NCHESTER _Houss SOR00L, SS 8T. LEONARDS. 
ON-SEA.—High and SS i me the 
perfect ee 5 TT 
Cambridge meg = LE we Board meeteeiions, Lasoviatod Board, RO i Resident 
Prospectus from the Miss AGNES atin Ma a 
ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. ~—Bosrding Seheol for Girls, 
—— pe tensinn ony rag & 750 ft. a Li 
fies SEL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate 
(Registered).—A Whincroft, Crowborough. 
INDHEAD. = GIRLS atqekn ae HOME 
ie - or playgroun gardens. Opens September under 


for Prospectus to R. BAGOT EVERARD (M.A. Oxon., late Princi 
nh School), Remenham, Hindhead. = 














rieur 
E dis- 


ROTESTANTE FRANCAISE, Brevet Su 
(Académie de Paris), DESIRE bonne SITUATION dans FA 
tinguce en Angleterre, Juillet & fin bre. 10 années d’ 
excellentes recommaandations anglaises —Adr, Mile. 
8 Bue de l'Arrivée, Paris X Ve. 


STUDENT of an Oxford Ladies’ College DESIRES a 
HOLIDAY ENGAGEMENT for July-September, or as La pe 
COMPANION. English, fluent German French. Some i 
bn .—Apply “ E. H.,’’ c/o Miss D. Sewell, 29 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, 








ANAGER (Besiness or Technical) CHEMIST, educated 

in England, su Research and Metallurgical and other 
Courses in America, DESIRES a on CHANGE to a position where rapid advance- 
ible. all e ineladi 


ment is poss an all- * ag both works and 

office sales — = Full particulars on uest.—Address, ‘‘ H.,”’ 

Box 15, care of Chas. Tayler'’s Advertisement Offices, 30 Fleet Street, E.C. 
NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 

Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.B. Position —y | iy of 
} naw —a~ Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 8S t, Strand, 
ndon, W.C. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their A on mage i for a FEW 
on Ng gp ER ha 
erm ndentures, _ on 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, sn Apniy 4 ais 

















EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK Rae" BAKER STREET, W. 
Miss J. TUKE, M.A 
COURSE OF Tac ‘TIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 
Recognised by the Sanitary a Examination Board. 
The Course is designed to furnish ining a —— Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Spee. 
Full particulars on application to the P. CIPAL. 


TNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 


HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOM WOMEN STUDENTS, CLIFTON. 
For all particulars apply Miss M. C. STAVELEY, M.A., The University, 


NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 
e Oaks, Behrens Estate, Fallowfield Gunny at Ashburne House), 
Warden—Miss SHEAVYN, D. ne has a for Women Students at the 


Uni 
Vice- Warden—Miss M ” PARKIN, B.A. 

The Hall, which stands in large private grounds and is near the University, 
will re-open in October with accommodation for 62 students. It receives 
those who are preparing for or Courses in Arta, rm Medicine, 
or Dentistry, and any other Faculty, and also Graduates engaged in Research, 
or studying for the University Diploma in Education. Fees for the Session 
(33 weeks), 40 to 50 guineas for study-bedrooms. A few single bedrooms at 
36 gumeas. Most of the Entrance Scholarships at the _— are open to 
Women as well as to Men. Des sear to the WARDEN. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


QIR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightfnl Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
‘from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


NDOWED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE.—Boarding and Day School. 

Head- Mistress : Miss BR OADBENT (Cambridge), Historical Tripos, M.A.Dublin 

(late of Newnham College).—A Prospectus, with full details and regulations, 

may be obtained on application to the SECRETARY, at the School, or to the 

Clerk to the Governors, RICHARD WILSON, Solicitor, Skipton. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 


For Preceecies, apply to the ‘SECRETARY. 7% L.A. Scheme, The University, 
St. Andrews, N 














EVERLEY HIGH SCHOOL, EAST OORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL pe 
Idings. -House supervision of 


under pe 
‘a and Seine golden Poe tl Illustrated 


Prospectus apply to the HEAD- 
S*- PELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
“Miss LUCY SILCOX 
Gt: Feltz Schoo! sends me ‘an ne ground abort a mile from the sea on 
the bracing Suffolk coast. 


ROADWATER HALL WORTHING, 
with Finishing Branch at 
LE. PLEIN AIR, DIEPPE. 
Thorough and M 


iid Large gr ial 
ts for Punls from abroad.— oe The Misses TEirioe 


K ELLFIELD, RIP ON. 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 
(Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews), 
Modern education. Splendid record of bealth. Large grounds, gravel soil, 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


UEENWO OD, EASTBOUBNE.- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
).—Pirst-rate Modern Educatien for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
ises, specially built for a School, opened 1906. Large Playing-fields 

New prem Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 


OOVE LEA, HOVE, BRIGHTON — 
First-class School for 30 Boarders. Finely situated on Sea front, 


Large garden an mw ge ying-field. Sound all-round education 
Principals :— AKE, B.A.Lond., and Miss MORTIMER, B.A, 


Hons.Lond. 
7 PAUL'S GIRLS SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
AMMERSMITH, W.—The next EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be ‘rela on JULY Sth, 6th, & 7th. These Scholarshi 
exempt the holders from the ent of tuition fees.—Regulations may te 
obtained on application to the HIGH MISTRESS at the School. 


fy POR Freee, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
SUMMER TERM, MAY 3p ro JULY 26rm. 


WANAGE.— LEESON HOUSE.—High-class modern 

School for Gentlemen’s le. 300 ft. above sea — in exclusive 

nds of 42 acres. Careful physical culture and Baka outdoor life. 

xcellent sea-bathing. Resident B.A. and Foreign Mistresses.—Particulars 
from HEAD-MISTRESS, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD, 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Excellent Education an modern lines. gy 2 situation; gravel soil; 
extensive gro ; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant- {Mistress at St. 1. tS ‘8 School, St. Andrews). 

Prospectus on eae to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 

The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on FRIDAY, 23rd September. 


ORTHLANDS, LONDONDERRY.—NORTHLANDS 
SCHOOL OF HOUSEWIFERY, organised by the sg of Victoria 
High School, offers unique advantages for the Training of aA ~ wank of 

Gentlemen in House it; given by D 
Instruction ; other Subjects can be d for.—Pro tu st eran. 
ALLASEY GRANGE "SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.— omy for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of bee three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Live’ 1. ress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
Wallasey Hig Scheel —¥F ‘or Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 

the School. Telephone : 381 Liscard, 

BRISTOL 


S* HELENS, CLIFTON, 
\ rinclpale—Mise WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 
Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 


















































HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 
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THE 


(HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
C TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the O 

: University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 

the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
. the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
tcholarshi sof from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There is a Loan Fund, ee ae 2 
y¥T, MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 

Ny Principal—Miss H,. L. POWELL 
(ate Head-Mistress of the irls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College). 
(1) 








TRAINING COLLEGE for S T Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—Students, £8 83. to £6 6s.a term, School, £6 10s, to £3 10s, a term, 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branchesand systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and - Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, : : 
HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games, Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Viscount Gladstone, P.C., Hon. and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D.D.— 
Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e) —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, se te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


LAXSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, 

















Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils pre 4 for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
cuniel. Healthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &. 


QIGNOR FIORI, who has studied under leading masters 
kK such as Vincenzo De Sanctis (Rome), Tullio Ramacciotti (principal 
Spoleto), Gaetano Pasculli (Palermo),and Hans Becker (Leipziz), Conservatoire, 
GIVES VIOLIN LESSONS in his London Studio, or at his private address. 
Special interest taken in beginners. Individual method according to pupil's 
talents.—Apply for terms, &c., by letter to 27 Perryn Road, East Acton, W. 


‘TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES FA 
STAMMERER,” post-fre.— B. BEASLEY, Dept. B, Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


OOTHAM SCHOOL. 

(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 
Head-Master:—ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab.) 

PREPARATION FOR UNIVERSITIES. 
CITIZENSHIP COURSE. 
LEISURE-HOUR WORE, 
For Prospectus, &., apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 


N ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W.--The NEXT 
j EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 
TIONS will be HELD on JUNE 30th and two following days.—Applications 
should be made at once to the BURSAR. 


{UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—This old first- 
gta:le Public School is being reorganised and much enlarged to accom- 
modate 200 boys of 10-19 years of age. New School buildings completely 
equipped in every respect, and two new boarding-houses of the latest and best 
pe. are being provided at a cost of £25,000. The situation healthy and 
igbtfal.—Apply to Head-Master, Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A, 
I TRAMONGATE S30 800 Li, 
KENDAL, WESTMORLAND. 
Head-Master: WILFRED SESSIONS, B.Sc. 
This School has doubled itself in the last few years, 
Terms, 60 to 70 guineas. 
Fully illustrated Prospectus on application. 
B 22,48 &,2.°,%, 2 SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 
JULY Sra and 6ru. Four Scholarships, ranging in value from £80 to £20, and 
two or more House Exhibitions of £20, 
Particulars from HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


























Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 


Actrinedon Farm COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youthe 
ntry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys, 





ACADEMY, GLASGOW. 
FOUNDED 1878.) 


Chairman of Directors: ROBERT GOURLAY, Esq., LL.D. 


Rector: W. CECIL LAMING, M.A., late Scholar of St. John’s Coll., Camb, 
Assisted by a strong staff of University Graduates. 


SLVIS EES 


The School specially prepares boys for Commercial life and for the various 
courses in Engineering, Naval Architecture, Arts, Medicine, Law, and Science 
at Glasgow University ; also for Scholarships and Entrance Examinations at 
other Scotch and English Universities. Individual attention, one Master to 
every fifteen boys. Annually examined and inspected by the Scotch Education 
a ne 

varge playground and field. Gymnasium. Officers’ Training Corps. 

Boarders are received by the Rector in his private house. 

Recent successes include three Vans Dunlop Scholarships at Edinburgh 
University; a History Exhibition at Oxford; a Classical Scholarship at 
Cambridge; a Strang Bursary and a Carnegie Research Fellowship at Glasgow. 


For Prospectuses apply to the RECTOR, or to the Secretary, 
JAMES BOYD, Writer. 


190 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
Pte esUaee ACA DEM Y. 
Rector—R. H. FERARD, M.A. Oxon, 


ENROLMENT FOR SESSION 1910-11, 
m.. is requested that EARLY ENROLMENT of Boys be made for October, 
An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS will take place on 
Saturday, 25th June, before which date intimation should be given of Boys 
who are to be entered, 

The Prospectus of the School, and also of the Masters’ Boarding-Houses, 
may be had on ap lication at the Academy, or to Mr, C. E. W. MACPHERSON, 
C.A,, Clerk and | ewe 6 North St, David Street, Edinburgh. 

Early application for admission to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should be 
made to Mr, F. A. HARDY, M.A. Oxon., Scott House, or Mr. L. G. THOMAS, 
B.A, Oxon., Jeffrey House, or Mr. 8. H. OSBORNE, B.A. Oxon., Mackenzie 
House, all Kinnear Road, Edinburgh. Mr, Osborne's House is for Junior 
Boarders between the ages of 8 and 13. 


(\ SCHOOL, 














HIGWELL ESSEX. 


Chairman of Governors, Colonel the Right Honble. MARK LOCKWOOD, 
C.V.0., M.P, EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS on JULY 13ra. New 
Dining Hall and Workshop will be opened in September.—Apply to Rev. Canon 
SWALLOW, Head-Master 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 9th and 10th, 

1910, for NINE or TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five or six (Junior Platt) 

of £30, and four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to 

boys under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and 

House Scholarships are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had 
from Rev. A. H, COOKE, M.A., Head-Master, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£10) 
on JUNE 15th to 17th, for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for 
ARMY, NAVAL CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. 
Laboratories + et for Medical Study, Well-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for 
boys from 8to 13, 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, D.D. 
VASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
‘1 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rer, F. 8S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. TERM BEGAN MAY 4ra, 














EK PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
‘4 Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships aunually in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium ud Music Rooms are now 


open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 
COLLEGE, 





LANDOV BBY 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examination 


at Private Schools in March. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 











| ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition in July next. EXHIBITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will be 
awarded at the same time. 


Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


K2¢8 CcoLtece SCHOOL, WIMBLEDON CoMMON, 


EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
JUNE 20ru anp 21st. 
For particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

be HELD on JUNE 22nd, 23rd, and 24th to fill up not less than Seven 
Residential and Three non-Residential SCHOLARSHIPS, and also some 
Exhibitions.—For particulars apply by letter to the BURSAR, Little Dean's 
Yard, London, 8.W. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


An EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JULY 13th, 


14th, 15th. 
For particulars apply to D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 
aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough education 
on modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Hendicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings, 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 
{RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
JULY Ist and 2nd. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER 
before June 15th. 


( UNDLE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be 

HELD in July, 1910, becinning TUESDAY, July 5th, for ten or more 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £70 to £30 per annum. 
—For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Oundle School, 
Northamptonshire. 


Q@HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £70 and under, open to Boys under 15 



































on July Ist, will be held on JULY 12th and following days.—Apply HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset, 
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OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS awarded for 

General Merit. Common Entrance Papers (June 30th—July Ist) 

with higher Classics and Maths. Value £20-£60, One of £80 for Exceptional 

Merit. Also Exhibs, for Sons of Officers and of Clergy, £20. Age limit, 15 

on September 16th. Age allowance for young boys.—Apply, Rev. W. C. 

COMPTON, M.A., Head-Master. 

DOVER COLLEGE JUNIOR SCHOOL.—A Preparatory Branch of the 

College, under management of Head-Master. 


JIOCKLINGTON SCHOOL. 


There will be an EXAMINATION for TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS of 
£30 per annum each, beginning on TUESDAY, July 12th. 

For Subjects of Examination and particulars apply to G. H. KEETON, 
Head Master Elect, Fettes College, Edinburzh, 


OCKLINGTON 


Rich Foundation. 
Separate house for junior boys. 
Universities. 

Apply to G. H. KEETON, Head Master Elect, Fettes College, Edinburgh. 








SCOR O00 k. 


Fees £55 per annum. VACANCIES for NEXT TERM. 
Valuable Scholarships tenable at School and 


NLENALMOND.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1910— 
The Examination will be held on July 6th and 7th. Several Open 
Scholarships (ranging from £60 to £20) will be offered. Also Three Clerical 
Scholarships of £55 (for Sous of Scottish Episcopal Clergy) and probably three 
Clerical Exhibitions of £40. Age limit fifteen (on September 30th, 1910).— 
For further information apply to the Warden (Rev. Canon HYSLOP), Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


<—p4e eau SCHOOL. 
A PREPARATORY HOUSE, specially designed for a limited number of 


BOYS, will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER. 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland. 





ELS TED SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION JUNE 30rg ann JULY Ist. 
Particulars from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER or the BURSAR. 





R* DAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—G, F. A. OSBORNE, M.A. 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER,. 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 
Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 


sities. TERM BEGAN THURSDAY, APRIL lira. 
Head-Master—C, W. A'T'KINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


LAN DUDNO—TAN-Y-BRYN.—PREPARATORY 

4 SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Established 1893. On Hill-side overlooking 
centre of the Bay. Sound education under best conditions of health,— 
LEONARD H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.); CHARLES J, 
MONTGOMERY, M.A. (Oxon.) 


EWES.—Mr. ©. W. PERFECT, B.A.Lond., PREPARES 
4 BOYS between 7 and 14 years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 
ROYAL NAVY.—For Prospectus apply Southdown School, Lewes. 


T\HE REV. P. E. RAYNOR, M.A., formerly Assistant- 

Master at Marlborough and Wellington, late Head-Master of Ipswich 
School, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to prepare for the University or Pro- 
fessions.—'Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham. 

















S HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 


articulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
Touse, Sherborne. =e 


NT. CLARE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WALMER 
‘ (Formerly at Manor House, Hastings).—Head-Masters: Mr. A. E. 
MURRAY; Mr. JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford. Successes in 1909— 
Classical Scholarship, Harrow; King’s Scholarship, Westminster; Modern 
Scholarship, Wellington ; Classical Scholarship, Weymouth College. 








FOREIGN. 
ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON. and Miss METHERELL 


RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


EAR PARIS (on high ground). 

HOME LIFE fer FIFTEEN GIRLS ATTENDING FRENCH 
DAILY CLASSES. Parisian Professors.—Miss SHAND, 19 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Chatou (S,-et-O.) 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquir Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICKE, Dieppe. 
| IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
. BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


JARIS.—La FAMILLE WADDINGTON-ROBERTY 

RECOIT QUELQUES ETUDIANTS qui désirent SUIVRE le cours 

des CONFERENCES pour les ETRANGERS pendant l'été. Vie confortable. 

Termes modérés. Réferences Anglaises données et demandées.—S'adresser 
Madame WADDINGTON, 116 Rue St. Dominique. 


7 and RESIDENCE for Young Gentlemen (not 
under 16) in German family, where only German is spoken, Thorough 
teaching in German language. Comfortable home ; villa in beautiful situation. 
Instructive social life. Detailed Prospectus.—DR. PHIL. K. LANGEN, 
MARTA LANGEN, BORN COUNTESS STRACHWITZ, EISENACH, 
THURINGEN. Ref.: Mrs. T. T. Hamilton, 47a George Street, Edinburgh ; 
D. Dr. BR. Eucken, Professor in Jena University; Th. W. Peters, American 
Consul-General, Miinchen. 
T ANNOVER, Sextrostrasse 7.—First-class HOUSE for 
the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Languages, Music, Painting.— 
Fraulein SCHIRMER, successor of Friiulein Rahmkortf, 


























SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
> wv CA FT OZ. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information i 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in Englent re t,t 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to etroad, 

Messrs. GABBITAS, TURING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the 1 
educational estabiishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. , 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge t 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection ~ 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars t 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. When Writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and giye some 
idea of the fees to be paid. seed 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909, 1,176 p» 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations, “*” 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


CHOOLS and UT O 


eading 
"bring, 








TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish. 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. ; 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant. 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All! fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 2 to 3 p.m, 
When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 
OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 
Pocer (Cantah.) and Browne (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, w, 
_____ Telephone: 1567 Gerrarp. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa. 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
rer ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
esired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 

____—Street, W. Established 1858. ie 
O INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Strect, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 

Address: “‘Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 





Wess DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOOK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors, Resident nurses and attendants. 








SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


Th> R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE,’ of the Union Castle Line (the only Large 
Steamer 100 Al at Lioyd’s Entirely Devoted to Pleasure Cruises), is chartered 


for 
18 18s.—To the NORWEGIAN FJORDS and the 
NORTH CAPE. June 25th. 
£11 1ls.—NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISES. July 16th, July 30th. 
£18 18s.—ST, PETERSBURG (for Moscow), STOCKHOLM, COPEN- 
HAGEN, LUBECK, DANZIG, &c. August 13th. 


CRUISING CO., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


YRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS Arranged and Accompanied 
by Miss BISHOP. June 24th, AMPEZZO DOLOMITES (delightful 
driving tour), one month. July 29th, OBERAMMERGAU and beautiful 
SALZKAMMERGUT. August, The RHINE. September, Historic CHATEAUX 
of TOURAINE.—Programmes from 117 Croydon Road, Anerley, London. 


APPEALS. 
ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 


Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinctioa 
of religion. President: His Grace the Duke of Portland, K.G. Chairman: 5:t 
Thomas Skewes-Cox, J.P. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES 
are MUCH NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 
16 St. James's Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 











MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 

DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS a! REQUIRED, and _ should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 





TYPEWRITING. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION.— 
Articles, Stories, Novels, 104. 1,000 words. Carbon copies 34. 1,00 
words. Duplicating, Dramatic Work a Speciality. Accuracy and prompt 
return guaranteed. Highest testimonials. 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


MmYPEWRITING. 

MSS. of all kinds accurately copied. Correct punctuation. 9d. per 
1,000 words. French and German typewriting 1s. per 1,000 words. Duplicatings 
Translations.—J. PHILLIPS, 7 Sandall Road, Camden Road, N.W. 
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eo7_—_” 
NOTICES, &c. 


THE 
NTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW. 
I The largest and most interesting Horse Show ever held, 
OLYMPIA, LONDON, 
June 6th to 16th, 
3,000 Entries. 
Each performance unique and complete. 
Seats can now be booked at Box Office, Olympia. ‘Phone 3583 Kensington. 
THOUSANDS OF RESERVED SEATS from 2s. 6d. 
THE WORLD’S BEST HORSES. 
Performances daily at 10 a.m., 2 p.m., and 7 p.m, 
ENCHANTING FLORAL DISPLAY. 
THE FINEST BANDS. UNRIVALLED DECORATIONS, 
LUXURIOUS PROMENADE ON THE GROUND FLOOR, 





JUMPING BY 200 MILITARY OFFICERS OF ALL NATIONS. 
|NTERNATIONAL FINALS AND CHAMPIONSHIPS EVERY EVENING, 
‘ ADMISSION FROM 2s, 6d, 


EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY. 
\ ETHICAL CHURCH, 46 Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 
Sunday Mornings at 11. Dr. STANTON COIT on Ibsen's Plays. June 5th, 
“An Enemy of the People.” 12th, “A Doll’s House.” 19th, “ Brand.’ 
2.” 


“ G 
Met Evenings at 7. June 5th, Dr. COIT, “ Bjérnson’s ‘Beyond Human 
*_I, Faith Cure.” 12th, Mr. C. DELISLE BURNS, M.A., “The 
porderland.” 19th, Professor WESTERMARCK, “ Magic.” 26th, Dr. COIT, 
» Bjérnson’s ‘Beyond Human Strength’—II. Reform by Violence.” 
Wednesdays at 8.30, Dr. COIT: Five Lectures on Freewill and Human 
ibility. 
qua Admission free. 
————es—— 
YX ETER COLLEGE, OXFORD — 
1) The QUINQUENNIAL DINNER will be HELD at the WHITEHALL 
00MS, HOTEL METROPOLE, on TUESDAY, July 5th, 1910, at 7 for 
7.30 p.m. precisely, Members of the College desiring to dine are requested to 
communicate, before June 18th, with either of the hon. secretaries, A. B. 
HOW, Esq., Exeter College, Oxford ; and EDGAR J. ELGOOD, Esq., 8 New 
Court, Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


10-PARTNERSHIP FOR HOME WORKERS. 


4 FEW SHARES of £5 each needed to complete the Capital needed for 
theabove scheme. Please help.—For full particulars apply to Miss MOLES- 
WORTH, Gowrie, Bickley, Kent, 

PUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 


75 Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Repor 
APPLY for 4% LOAN STOCK. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


Woo AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 








FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C, Established 10 years, Tel.: 4858 Central, Well-Educated, 
Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING a 
Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment,— 
Apply SECRETARY, 

ILL SOME KIND PERSON GIVE the whole or part 

of £3 for support of ——~ of out-of-work cab-driver while learning 

motordriving ? Three children and baby few weeks old. Excellent references. 
~—Address, care of “ F. K.,”" 24 Belsize Park, London, N.W. 


ROWBOROUGH BEACON, SUSSEX.—HOME of 
REST and CONVALESCENCE, for those recovering from operation, any 
non-infectious illness, or overwork. The quiet and the pure air of Crowborough 
render it specially favourable for Rest Cure Cases.—Mrs, DASHWOOD, Twy- 
ford House. Telephone: 42 Crowborough National. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and cues for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W, GRISEWOOD, 
# Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


ELSH MOUNTAIN LAMB direct from Welsh Farm 
’ to consumer, Sides, weighing 12 to 18 Ib. each, 104. a Ib. 
id. Any weight can be supplied. Also SPRING CHICKENS, NEW- 
AID EGGS, and HONEY, — r rticulars, stam envelope, 
BRANAS POULTRY FARM, Liandrillo, rionethshire, 


HE TRIANGLE SBCRETARIAL OFFICES 
PREPARE LADIES for all branches of Secretarial Work. Rapid and 
ae coaching in Shorthand a speciality. Typewriting, Duplicating, 
tions, &c., undertaken.—Terms and references on application, 61 South 
Molton Street, W. Tel.: 1263 Gerrard. 


OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 
BECOME AN AUTHOR, 
Interesting and useful Booklet free. 
“L.” LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 


0 WIDOWS, LEGATEES, EXECUTORS, 
AND OTHERS, 


You receive the fullest value for Antique and Modern Silver Family Plate, 
Old Sheffield Plated Goods, Old Jewellery of every ae] Diamonds 
P and Antiques generally, from the old-esteblished firm of B. D. and 
J. B. FRASER, Ltd. {Desk No. 24), Gold and Silversmiths, Princes Street, 


























Ipswich. Estd. 1833, 
We give the highest prices in cash, or make the most liberal offers, 
Refs.: Capital and Counties Bank. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal, Most liberal offers by the largest 

frm in the World, D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipewich, Established 1833. Bankers: Capital and Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
panufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
aewarded by post, value per return, or offer made, ief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 


‘OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed b . 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, Te06 














GOUT AND ITS ALLIES, 


HOW URIC ACID TROUBLES MANIFEST 
THEMSELVES. 








There are thousands of people going about to-day suffering 
from gout who are totally unconscious of the fact. This state- 
ment may appear startling, but it is nevertheless true. Gout but 
seldom heralds its approach by any of the typically characteristic 
symptoms that are usually associated with this ailment. One does 
not usually suspect the presence of gout unless there is more or 
less acute pain in the joints, accompanied with inflammation, 
tenderness, and swelling. 

There are, however, many preliminary warning symptoms, which 
to the uninitiated appear to have no connection with gout. If 
these could only be recognised in time and properly dealt with, 
gout would soon lose all its terrors. Some of the more common 
of these early symptoms are gastric disturbances, attended with 
acidity, heartburn, headache, and flatulence ; dull pains, generally 
at the right side, inactive liver, &e. When these troubles do not 
yield to ordinary remedies you may feel practically certain that 
they have a gouty origin. e real cause of their appearance is 
simply that, owing to impairment of the liver and kidneys, uric 
acid is not being destroyed and eliminated from the system as 
rapidly as it should be, 


THE CAUSE OF GOUT. 


Uric acid is a normal constituent of the body, and in youth and 
early manhood is automatically, as it were, disposed of as soon as 
it is formed; but with the approach of middle age there is 
lessened vitality, more work is thrown on the liver and kidneys 
than they can properly perform, consequently uric acid accumu- 
lates with greater rapidity than it can be eliminated, and gout is 
the result. 

If a powerful uric acid solvent and eliminant is not adminis- 
tered at this stage, the accumulation increases. The superfluous 
uric acid finds its way into the circulation, by which it is carried 
to the most distant parts of the body. It is deposited, in the 
form of urate of soda, in the joints, the muscles, and other tissues 
of the body. These deposits are constantly being added to, and 
the results of their presence are seen in pain, stiffness, tenderness, 
inflammation, and swelling in joints and muscles. 

The group of ailments associated with the presence of these 
deposits in various parts of the system is exceedingly numerous, and 
ranges from minor uric acid troubles to the gravest forms of acute 
gout and rheumatic gout. The favourite point of attack for uric 
acid is the joints, and the resultant disorders are chronic and 
acute gout, rheumatic gout, arthritis deformans, and chalky gout. 
Sometimes, however, uric acid settles almost exclusively in the 
muscles, when we have gouty rheumatism in the arms, shoulders, 
and legs, or lumbago across the lower part of the back. When 
uric acid compounds impregnate the nerves, and their sharp 
needle-like crystals penetrate the most sensitive tissues of the 
body, we have such nising complaints as sciatica, that hot 
stabbing pain in the thigh, and neuritis, a similar pain in the 
arm, Uric acid causes gouty eczema, kidney stone and gravel, 


RELIEF FROM GOUT. 


The only effectual remedy that can break up and dissolve these 
deposits, and thus bring relief from any of these gouty ills in the 
natural way, is Bishop’s Varalettes. These are composed of the 
most powerful uric acid solvents and eliminants known. Not only 
do Bishop’s Varalettes effectually rid the system of superfluous 
uric acid, but their occasional use prevents its recurrence, owing 
to their action in assisting the kidneys to maintain the equilibrium 
of elimination and formation. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are as innocuous as they are eee They 
can be taken with perfect confidence by persons of the most delicate 
constitution, as they have no action on the digestive organs or 
nervous systems. Whenever it may be necessary to undergo a 
prolonged course of treatment, there need be no fear of any ill- 
effects from their continued use. On the contrary, owing to their 
beneficial action on the kidneys, they “e materially to maintain 
the body in a sound, healthy condition. Dieting, although useful 
as an auxiliary, has no real influence in checking disease. Tho 
cause itself must be attacked and conquered, and Bishop’s 
Varalettes are the natural weapon to use in combating gouty 


ailments. 
A GUIDE FOR THE GOUTY. 


If you have a gouty family history, or if you are predisposed, 
as sO many ple are, to the gouty habit, or if you have any 
doubt as to the origin of the dyspepsia and headache and flatulence 
that you occasionally suffer from, start on Bishop’s Varalettes 
to-day. They will avert unnecessary suffering, they will keep 
your system gout-free, and will relieve your mind of all dread and 
anxiety as to future possible attacks. 

A booklet has been published giving full information and advice 
on these and other matters of interest to the gouty. It will help 
you to an intelligent understanding of your condition. A copy 
will be sent post-free to all those making application to Messrs. 
Alfred Bishop (Limited), Manufacturing Chemists (Established 
1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E. Please ask for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists in three sizes, at 
1s., 2s., and 5s., or from the makers direct. The last contains a 
supply for 25 days, They are quite tasteless, and dissolve with 
brisk effervescence in water or other beverages, making a bright 





Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D, 
~Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6,—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield, 


sparkling draught, 
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ALMAGAM 


IS A NEW COMPOUND FOR RUBBER. 








We Retread Motor Tyres at nearly 


60°/, BELOW USUAL PRICES. 


“Luton, 24th May, 1910. 
I am_ thoroughly satisfied with the 
*‘ Almagam’ retreading you have done for 
me. I have just completed 1,000 miles 
on the first one you did without any 
appreciable signs of wear or any trouble 
whatever. 





(Signed) — —.” 


Write for Prices and Particulars to:— 


ALMAGAM COMPANY, 


374 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


Made in 6 sizes. 


aa. 


“There 1s nothing so choice and delicate" 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 
as 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Speciai 
Biend. « 


Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100, 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 





Sole Agents :— 
NEW MOTOR & GENERAL RUBBER COMPANY, Ltd. 





EVERSIONS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE RE VERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 


Establish ed 1855. 


LIFE INTERESTS 


and 


0 Laveaster Place, Strand, W.C 
Capital (Paid up) £500, 000, 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 





Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of aon RBURY; 
Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON Vice-Prestpent—The LORD HA RRIS. 
Cuainman—The DEAN of CANTE RBURY. Derutr-Cuainman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 
Secrerary—W, N, NEALE, Esq. Acruary anp Manacern—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 





This Society, which has completed EIGHTY YEARS of successful development, grants Life 
Assurances on highly favourable terms to 


The CLERGY, their LAY RELATIVES & CONNECTIONS 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Funds, £4,439,825. Bonuses Divided, £4,256,464. 
LOW PREMIUMS. LARGE BONUSES. 


BONUS YEAR, 1911, All With-Profit Assurances in force on ist June 
in that year will share in the Distributien. 

NO AGENTS are employed and NO COMMISSION is paid for the introduction of business, and thus 
large sums are saved for the benefit of Members. 


Assurances can be effected by direct communication with the Office, 
2and 3 Tue Sancrvary, Westminster, S.W. 








DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Apericnt 
for Regular Use. 


CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
By post, is. 9d. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
‘**SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 23. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 





Applications for Copies of t the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should nor be addressed to the Eprror, but 


May be liad by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 

Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, 





STRAND. 





to the Puntisuer, 1 Wellington St., Strand. | 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8% 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Case 
and Botties, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is ae 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in vals, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


€|=—~ 

SEA -AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL 

PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STBS 


11 DS omens (twin screw) 8,098 mm 


FOR £ 10 Return Tickets valid ae a! 


ne Og. 
ANDERSON, ANDERSO 
LONDON fs Fenchurch Avense, 28 Cock 
LIVERPOOL THE PACIFIC STEAM 
MANCHESTER NAVIGATION COMPANT. 


oK" BOOTS 


British built for reliability. 


Per Dow, 
Bots, 4-Boty 


17/6 99 





Illustrated Handbook on 





For nearest Agent write 
“KE” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England. 
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Business developments have rendered it necessary for us to 
acquire a more commodious depository. At our Church Entry 
Warehouse we have a vast collection of valuable furniture. 
To save the trouble and cost of removal, we are offering the 
whole of this at prices irrespective of its real value. 


SUPERIOR SECOND-HAND 


FURNITURE 


Comprising Cabinets, Sideboards, Mantel Pieces, 
Overmantels and Mirrors in endless variety, 
Bedroom Suites, Odd Wardrobes, Toilet Tables, 
Washstands, Writing Tables, Bedsteads, Dining 
Tables, Dressers, Easy Chairs, Settees, large number 
of Screens, Fenders, Fire Irons, Coal Boxes, Carpets, 
Curtains, Draperies, Linoleum, Cork Carpets, 


GRANDFATHER’S CLOCKS. 


Several Sets of Dining and Drawing Room Chairs, 

Hundreds of Odd Chairs suitable for Offices, Board 

Room Tables, Sets of Lockers, Office Washstands, 
also 


A Large Ageectnent ANTIQU ES 


The whole of the above 
to be Sold TO-DAY AND 
FOLLOWING DAYS by 


STORY AND TRIGGS 


At their Church Entry Warehouse. 
Entrance— 
152 to 156 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 
From 9 a.m. till 7 p.m. Saturday, 2 p.m. 
CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 
“ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 


ADAM S'S w.iivotceves” hn gems 
FURNITURE 
For Furniture, Boots, Patert 
POLIS H. 


Leather, Oil Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 





and all Varnished & Enamelied goods. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDB........ £75,000,000. 





cALEY'S-- “&GALIBAN” RAM 
RAISES WATER FROM BROOKS AND STREAMS 
TO ANY HEIGHT. COSTS NOTHING TO WORK IT, 
PUMPS for ESTATES, STEAMSHIPS, MINES, &c. 


Sm W. H. BAILEY & CO., Ltd., Albion Works, Satrorp. 
PUBLIC CLOCKS. TURNSTILES, FIRE FITTINGS 














NORWAY, ae 
R.M.S.P. ‘AVON’ (tw. ec. 11,073 tons) 
NORTH CAPE, from GRIMSBY and LEITH. 
AND — 
JULY 1, 16, and 30 and AUGUST 13. 
CHRISTIANIA. Cruises of 13 days and upwards from £1 a day, 


R.M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
___ London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, s.W. 


A Pamphlet on Infant Feeding free. 


The ““Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOODNo.2, MALTEDFOOD No.3. 
From birth to3 months, From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 
A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 
digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 
Fre. These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
roubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 











The one object of 
the Lactic Fer- 
ment Treatment 


is to get as many of certain 
lactic acid cultures as possible 
into the lower intestine. This 
organ is crowded with millions 
of putrefactive germs, and it 
is there, and there only, that 
the bacilli do their beneficial 
work. It is of no use con- 
suming a quantity of sour 
liquid if most of the cultures 
are lost on the way to the 
In St. Ivel 


Cheese the cultures find their 


lower intestine. 


way to the proper place, and 
soon exterminate the disease 


germs lurking there, 


ST. IVEL CHEESE 


(LACTIC) 


is the most pleasant and effective way of 
taking lactic acid cultures, Sour milk is at 
the best sour, St. Ivel Cheese is delicious, 
rich, creamy, with the flavour of a mild and 


perfect cheddar, 


64d. each from Grocers and Dairymen, 
(Each cheese dated the day it leaves our creamery.) 


APLIN & BARRETT, etc.. Ltd., YEOVIL. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 
New 6s. Novels. 


WITH A FRONTISPIECE BY ALBERT STERNER 
AND TWO LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


CANADIAN BORN. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


WORLD.—“ Mrs. Humphry Ward has yostentet the most interesting book 
she has written for yeers.....a paean of enthusiastic praise for all that is 
It is a fine story, finely imagined, finely written.’ 


MARADICK AT FORTY. 


By HUGH WALPOLE. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A recruit of real ability, who seems destined to 
arrive at high distinction. His new story is alive and full of poetry, power, 
and pathos, Mr. Hugh Walpole will not only capture a larze reading public, 
but is also one of those writers to whose work intelligent people will look 
forward with real interest.” 


CORPORAL SAM and other Stories. 
By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


PUNCH.—“‘Q’ once more proves his right to a place in the very front rank 
of modern story-tellers. He is a past-master of his craft, dramatic, deft, full 
of humour and imagination.” 


RED TAPE. 


LIVERPOOL DAILY POST.—“ The stories are uniformly clever, and the 
setting is distinctly original, and the reader is likely to complain neither of 
lack of interest nor lack of excitement in perusing Mr. Philips’s most 
entertaining book,” 


A PILGRIMAGE OF TRUTH. 
By D. G. PETO. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A story of undoubted individuality......high above 
the ordinary level of sensational fiction, Mr, Peto has produced a very 
moving tale.” 


TOLD IN THE DOG WATCHES. 


A Volume of Stories by FRANK T, BULLEN, F.R.,G.S, 
With 2 Illustrations by Cuartes J. Foukarp. 





By AUSTIN PHILIPS, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





— 


— =! 





A CONFERENCE is to be HELD on 
WEDNESDAY, Jane 8th, at 3 o’clock, 


in the CONGRESS HALL at the 
JAPAN-BRITISH EXHIBITION, on 


A University Standard 
in Home Science. 





S ORGANISERS: 
Lady RUCKER, Mrs. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
and Miss PARKIN. 
CHAIR: 
Lady FREDERICK CAVENDISH. 
SPEAKERS: 
Ideals of Home Science. 
Mrs. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 
The Need for Home Science. 
The DUCHESS OF HAMILTON. 
Home Science and Higher Culture. 
Miss OAKELEY, M.A. (Warden of 
King’s College for Women). 
Home Science for Senior Girls. 
Miss FAITHFULL, M.A. (Principal of 
Cheltenham College). 
Home Science in Women’s Lives. 
Miss ALICE RAVENHILL (Lecturer 
in Hygiene, King’s College for Women), 


A speech on “Home Science in Japan” 
will, it is hoped, be arranged. 


A Discussion will follow, in which Mrs. SIDGWICK 
(Principal of Newnham College), Miss MAUD TAYLOR, 
&c., &c., hope to take part. 


Admission to the Exhibition admits to the Congress Hall. 








MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


A FINE NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


A Stepson of the Soil. 


By MARY J. H. SKRINE. 6s. 

Spectator.—“ Mrs. Skrine’s admirable novel is one of those unfortunate! 
rare books which, without extenuating the hard facts of life, maintain and 
raise one’s belief in human nature. The story is simple, but the munner of 
ita telling is admirably uncommon. Her portraits are quite extraordinarily 


vivid,”’ 


ACROSS THE SAHARA. 


From Tripoli to Bornu. By HANNS VISCHER, M.A., Political 
Service, Northern Nigeria, With Illustrations and a Map, 
12s. 6d. net. 
Spectator.—* The story of this caravan journey will realise the most sanguing 
expectation of what might be looked for in crossiag the Sahara. It is indeed 
inost exciting narrative.” 


With a Prehistoric People 


The A-ki-kG-yu of British East Africa. 


By W. 8. ROUTLEDGE and K. ROUTLEDGE. With 136 Plates 
from Photographs and a Map, medium 8vo, 21s. net, 

Morning Post.—‘‘ This careful study of an unspoiled people will be valued by 
the anthropologist, and at the same time delight a wider public. The 13% 
beautiful me not only embellish the text but afford a very considerable 
amount of information.” 

Observer.—*‘ The book is one of quite unusual authority and detail.” 

Standard.—“ Without doubt this is one of the most important books of 
ethnological research published within recent years.” 

Nation.—“ A very important edition to primitive anthropology. The 
interest of the account itself is enough to attract mere outsiders to anthro. 
pology.” 

Globe.—“ The book before us, with its wealth of information and extra. 
ordinary copiousness of illustration, cannot be neglected by any serious 
student of ethnology.” 


War and the Arme Blanche 


By ERSKINE CHILDERS, Editor of Vol. V. of “‘ The Times’ 
History of the War in South Africa.” 7s. 6d. net. 
oar Whether he be right or wrong, Mr. Childers’s subject is 
sufficiently serious, and his indictment of ag ae views sufficiently convincing, 
to command attention and an answer equally logically argued.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION OF MISS LOANE’S NEW BOOK. 


NEIGHBOURS AND _ FRIENDS. 


By M. LOANE, Author of “ The Queen's Poor.” Cloth, 6s. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 





B. T. BATSFORD, 


Bookselier and Publisher, 
Of 94, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON (Established 1843), 
WISHES TO PURCHASE 
OLD BOOKS or COLLECTIONS or PLATES, English or Foreign, large or 
smaH, published before 1800, having designs for Ornament, Furniture, Ironwork, 
or Interior Decoration. ers of old libraries are recommended to go over 


their collections to sge if t = tf ae anes them, and report same to 
> ae , , as above. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED- 
Telegraphie Address: Booxmens, Lonpox. Codes: Umsicops and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Czwrnat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marvarm 3601), W., LONDON. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Singleton’s Dutch and Flemish 
Furniture, numerous illus., 42s., for lls.; Clinch, English Antiquities, 
6s. 64., for 38.6d.; Jane Austen's Novels, 10 vols,, 2ls.; Dr. Garnett's Inter- 
national Library Famous Literature, 20 vols., £7, for £2 15s.; Letters of Queen 
Victoria, 3 vols., 63s., for 25s.; Paston’s Social Caricature in the 18th Century, 
213 illus., £2 12s, 6d., for 2ls.; Rabelais Works, illus. by Doré, 10s. 6d., for 
5s. Gd.; Menpes’ Paris, 42s,, for 17s, 6d., 1909; Harmsworth Hist. of the 
World, 8 vols., 30s,; Burke’s Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 2ls.; 1908, 24s.; Rhead’s 
Staffordshire Pots and Potters, 2ls., for 10s. 6d. 100,000 Books in Stock. 
State wants. Rare ae BS fancy _ id.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Old Sporting 
, Books, Magazines, Plays, Poetry. Books illustrated by Alken, Beardsley, 
Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, &c. Old Books or Maps on America, 
Coloured Engravings, Autograph Letters, kc. Any quantity for immediate cash, 
Buyers sent any distance.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


USIC AT ONCE.—Onur Music by Mail Department 
d I Stock. 


W ensures pramyptness, cor - +: . y- a ; 

e pay poueae ny publication, British or Foreign, m y return, 
Catalogues FR. iE. MURDOCH'S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, W.s 
City Showrooms: Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Branches. 


























Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Ofice, Southampton Street, Strand, te 
Joun Baxer, of 1 Wellington Street. Business Letters should be 
addressed to Tum Puswisuser, “ Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington Street, 
London, W.C. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should not be addressed to the Eprror, be 
to the Pusuisusr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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SECTION ONE NOW READY. 


An Entirely New and Comprehensive Work. 


THE BRITISH 
BIRD BOOK. 


fllustrated by Two Hundred Drawings in Colour of 

pritish Birds and their Eggs, and numerous Photographs 

of their Nests. It will give careful Descriptions of the 

Birds, and a more complete Account of their Habits than 
has ever yet been attempted, 


Editor—F, B. KIRKMAN, B.A. Oxon. 


Contributors—J. L. BONHOTE, MA.; WILLIAM 
FARREN; F. C. R. JOURDAIN, M.A. Oxon.; 
W. P. PYCRAFT; EDMUND SELOUS; Miss 
E. L. TURNER, and the EDITOR. 


Artists—-Miss W. AUSTEN, G. E. COLLINS, H. 
GRONVOLD, G. E. LODGE, A. W. SEABY. 


Photographers—Dr. F. E. DANIEL, WM. FARREN, 
RILEY FORTUNE, E. L. TURNER, C. REID, 
SETON GORDON, and others, 





The primary object of The British Bird Book is to bring together 
from every source, foreign and native, all the available infcrmation 
of any value on the Habits of British Birds, especially such as has 
been accumulated during the last quarter of a century—that is, 
since the issue of the last important British work on the subject, 
the revised edition of Yarrel, The British Bird Book will appeal 
alike to the general reader and the expert. Besides giving a more 
complete account of the habits of our birds than has ever yet been 
attempted, it will contain careful descriptions of the species, their 
nest and eggs, as well as concise and up-to-date information on 
their geographical distribution, migrations and classification, and 
chapters on bird-watching and photography. It will contain 200 
coloured drawings of birds and eggs, done by the best artists of 
the day. These will represent, not the conventional bird on the 
conventional twig of the older books, but will seek to combine the 
realism of the photograph with the added advantage of colour and 
artistic treatment. 


THE BRITISH BIRD BOOK will be issued 
in 12 Sections at 10s. Gd. net per Section. 


There is also to be an Edition de Luxe of 350 copies signed and 
aumbered at 21s. net per Section. The plates in this edition are 
the first impressions from the original blocks, printed on a specially 
prepared paper, mounted on Japanese vellum. The text is printed 
on @ pure rag paper. 





YUST PUBLISHED. 


A LAND OF ROMANCE. 


The Border: its History and Legend. 
By JEAN LANG (Mrs. John Lang). 

With 6 Plates in Photogravure from Paintings by TOM SCOTT, R.S.A. 
"This is one of those historical books which attracts lovers of the past by 
its inviting pages with large and open margin, its fair quarto shape, and its 
‘reedom from any forbidding apparatns of learning. There are few writers who 
can handle place-history written in this spirit better than Mrs, Lang......The 
illustrations are few but good, which gain rather than lose in poetic suggestion 
by the absence of colour.”—Times, 

NEW VOLUME IN THE 
“ROMANCE OF EMPIRE” 
Now Completed in 7 Volumes. 


THE LAND OF THE GOLDEN TRADE 
(West Africa). 
By JOHN LANG, Author of “Outposts of Empire,” &c. 


With 12 Plates in Colour by A. D. McCORMICK, RB.I. Cloth, 6s, net; rox- 
burghe binding, 7s. 6d. net. 





SERIES. 


. wet Africa provides material enough to make a dozen books of adventure 
im the so-called good old days—not so very good, as Mr, Lang shows—with 


their slave-trade horrors,""—Saturday Review. 





London: T. C. and E. C. JACK, 
16 Henrietta Street, W.C.; and Edinburgh. 


Sect. I. READY: Sect. Il. NEXT WEEK, 


Important New Book on Furniture. 
100 PLATES IN COLOUR. 
THE BOOK OF 


DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE. 


Its Form, Colour, & History. 


By EDWIN FOLEY, Fetxow Soc. Desieners, 
Author of “ Some Old Woodwork,” “Our Household Gods: 
their Design and Designers,” §c., fc. 

With 100 Reproductions in Full Colour from Drawings 
by the Author, and 1,000 Text Illustrations; Correlated 
Charts of British Woodwork Styles and Contemporaries ; 
Decorative and Furnishing Accessories, Principal Trees, 
&e., &e. 


The value of the Colour Plates is increased by the examples 
being shown amidst surroundings and accessories contemporary 
and typical of the period, thus presenting a series of reconstruc- 
tions of home equipments covering periods hitherto only partially 
treated in form, and never systematically in colour. 


“This promises to be a fine and attractive work. Mr. Foley is a designer and 
writer on the subject of recognised position; and his illustrations, including, 
besides = drawings in the text, 100 coloured plates of furniture presented 
in ite contem surroundings, are a striking feature of the publication. 
The text, which is in fairly large type, and written and ordered in popular style 
conveys much information in concise form arranged historically ; with useful 
charts, one in the present section of styles of British woodwork, and their 
correlations and contemporaries, compressing a great deal of knowledge into 
about 120 divisions. There is to be a classified bibliography and an illustrated 
glossary.” —The Times. 


In 17 Sections at 2s. Gd. net each. 


PRESENT-DAY 
GARDENING. 


Edited by R. HOOPER PEARSON, 
Editor of THE CARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


Price 1/6 net per Volume, 
TWO VOLUMES READY. 
1. SWEET PEAS. By Horace J. Wriant, late 


Secretary and Chairman of the National Sweet Pea 
Society. With Chapter on “Sweet Peas for Exhibétion” 
by Txos. Stevenson. 

2, PANSIES, VIOLAS, AND VIOLETS. By 
Witiiam Corueertson, J.P., and R. Hoorzr Pearson. 

“* Like all Messrs. Jack's work, the books are things of real beauty...... works 
of art as well as acquisitions to the bookshelf of the floriculturist.”’ 
—Daily Chronicle. 
VOLUMES TO FOLLOW. 

3. DAFFODILS. By the Rev. J. Jacon. 

. ORCHIDS. By James O'Brien, V.M.H., Secre- 
tary of the Orchid Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 

5. ROOT AND STEM VEGETABLES. By 
AvexanpeR Dean, V.M.H., Chairman of the National 
Vegetable Society. 

6. CARNATIONS AND PINKS. By T. H. 

Coox, Head Gardener to H.M. the King at Sandringham ; 
James Dovatas, V.M.H.; and J. F. M‘Lxop, Head 
Gardener to Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 

. ROSES. By Herzsert E. Monyxevx, Member 
of the Executive Committee of the National Rose Society. 

. RHODODENDRONS AND AZALEAS. 
(The first popular volume published on this subject.) By 
Witit1um Warson, V.M.H., A.L.S., Curator of the Reyal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew. 


9. LILIES. By A. Grovs. 


These will be followed by Volumes on Annuals, Chry- 
santhemums, Dahlias, Pzonies, Apples and Pears, 
Primulas, Cucumbers, Irises, Melons, Hardy 
Herbaceous Plants, Tomatoes, Bulbous Plants, &c. 


London: T. C. and E. C. JACK, 





> 


on 








16 Henrietta Street, W.C.; and Edinburgh. 
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Messrs. Gonstable’s List 
CATHERED LEAVES. From the Prose 


of MARY E. COLERIDGE. With a Memoir 
by EDITH SICHEL. Photogravure Frontis- 
piece, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“Miss Sichel has an especially happy gift for 
portraying the sensitive features of the artist race, 
and the present sketch is sympathetic and con- 
vincing."’—Times. 

“A graceful and sympathetic memoir,” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A worthy memorial of the gifted author of 
* The King with Two Faces,’ ’’—Daily Graphic. 


DEAD LETTERS. By Mavrice 
BARING. 4s. 6d. net. 
“‘One of those rare and delightful books in 
which the reader is invited to smile rather than to 
laugh, and to think even when he is most amused.” 


—Globe, 
NOW READY. 


EMERSON’S JOURNALS. [Edited by 
EDWARD W. EMERSON and WALDO 
EMERSON FORBES. Portraits and Fac- 
similes, crown 8vo, 6s. net per volume. Vol. L., 
1320-1824, Vol. IT., 1825-1832. 

“Tn these pages we can watch a personality in 
the making, greet the first expression of familiar 
passages, watch his first efforts to write in verse 
the level is high and the matter significant.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 

A NEW AND STRIKING INTERPRETATION 

OF ART AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE, 

THE ASCENDING EFFORT. By 
GEORGE BOURNE, Imperiui lémo, 4s. 6d. net. 

“ An eloquent and most convincing statement of 
the ‘ things that matter,’ that give grace and worth 
and meaning to life.’’-—Nation, 


ENCLISH EPISCOPAL PALACES. 
Edited by R. S. RAIT. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 
** All the essays have been carefully prepared from 
original sources, and contain many anecdotes illus- 
trating the daily life of bygone Bishops, a number 
ot whose portraits are given.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


THE COOKERY BOOK OF LADY 
CLARK OF TILLYPRONIE. Edited by 
CATHERINE FRANCES FRERE. Demy 8vo, 
6s. net. 

“Independently of the knowledge they convey, 
cookery books such as ‘The Cookery Book of Lady 
Clark of Tillypronic,’ arranged and edited by 
Catherine Frances Frere, are delightiul to — 

—Times. 

PREVENTABLE DISEASES. By Dr. 
WOODS HUTCHINSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 

“ This is as good yy oe of a singularly com- 
plex subject, written for the understanding of the 
people, as we have ever seen.”"—Lancet. 


EI\CHT FRIENDS OF THE CREAT. 
By W. P. COURTNEY. Demy 8vo, 63. net. 
“ A volame showing much research and of deep 
if eccentric iuterest.”—Evening Standard, 


PERSONAL POWER. By Dr. Witt1Am 


JEWETT TUCKER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW IN THE PRESS. 


CEORCE MEEK, Bathchairman. 
By HIMSELF. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** Besides being valuable as an actual and thrilling 
document on the lives and conditions of the poor in 
England at the present day, Mr. Meek’s book is full 
from beginning to end of human interest.”’ 

—Mavrice Banriné, in the Morning Post, 


THE PROFESSIONAL AUNT. By 
Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS. Illustrated, 5s. 

“ Among the books which raise the spirits and set 
the reader on good terms with himself and exist- 
ence may be numbered ‘ The Professional Aunt.’ ”* 

—Manchester Guardian, 





IN THE BORDER COUNTRY. By 
JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON, Illustrated, 
3s. 6d. net. 

“ Por beauty of thought and language it is hard 
to find anything to equal ‘In the Border Country.’” 
—Evening Standard, 


POEMS LYRICAL AND ROMANTIC. 


By J. BARNARD-JAMES, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


net. 
“Cultured, fluent, readable, and joyous verse.” 
—Scotsman, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


OLD HARBOR. By W. J. Horxins. 
“A delightful American version_to ‘ Cranford.’ ” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
NIGHTSHADE. By Pavut Gwynne. 
COUNTRY NEIGHBOURS. By Avice Brown. 
LYDIA. By Everarp Horgiys, 
THE LAIRD OF CRAIG ATHOL. 
By F. Franxrort Moors. 
THE DUKE'S PRICE. 
By Demerra and Kenneta Brown, 
CUTHBERT LEARMONT. 
By J. A. Revermorr, 








“CONSTABLE & CO. ‘Lip. 
10 Orange Street London W.C. 





ip 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE DOGARESSAS OF VENICE 


By EDGCUMBE STALEY, 
Author of * The Tragedies of the Medici.” 
With Hand-Coloured Photogravure Frontispiece and many other Illustrations, 12/6 net 


A Queen and yet not a Queen, the wife of the Doge of Venice was for 
one thousand years the most exalted and the most superbly dressed Princesg 
in Europe. Sometimes of humble birth, and sometimes a Princess 

descent, from the moment of her solemn entry into San Marso and the Ducal 
Palace she was the dignified consort of a reigning Sovereign. Mr. Staley brings 
vividly before the reader the sumptuous and voluptuous Venice of the period. 








NEW BOOKS. 


The Oxford Colleges (fully Illustrated). 
ELSIE M. LANG. 1/- net, cloth ; 2/6 net, leathe 


Eusapia Palladino and her Phenomena. 


HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 10/6 net 


Dreams—Scientific and Practical Interpretations. 


G. H. MILLER. 6 nx 


A Year’s Dinners, with Cooking Instructions. 


Chats on Astronomy. 
Downward: a Novel. 


MAY LITTLE. 6) net 
H. P. HOLLIS. 36 net 
MAUD CHURTON BRABY, § 





ns 


WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London. 








NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 


JUNE. 

Kina Epwarp THe SEVENTH: AN APPRECIATION, 
By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ripon. 

Tar Crown anv THE ConstiTuTION. By J. A. RB, 
Marriott. 

Suoutp Britain Take Part tn INTERNATIONAL 
Exutsitions? By Sir Swire Smith (Vice- 
Chairman Royal Commission on International 
Exhibitions). 

Tae Ne@ro anv Rewicion. By Sir Harry H. 
Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 

ALcoHOL AND THE Arrican. By His Excellency 
Sir Leslie Probyn, K.C.M.G, (Governor of 
Sierra Leone). 

Aw Uxsotvep Mystery or Watertoo. By George 
Strachey (formerly H.M. Minister at Dresden), 

Tue Catt or THE Turatere. By the Hon, Mrs. 
Alfred Lyttelton. 

Some ‘Tenpencres 1N Picturne-Maxinc. By 
Frederick Wedmore. 

TATE ReGistTRaTION OF TratNneD Nurses. By 
Mrs. Bedford Fenwick (President, National 
Council of Trained Nurses). 

Tur German Scare. By Baroness Deichmann. 

Animate Lire ws Earty Arasic Art. By Ber 
and Ellen M. Whishaw. 

Tue Suortace or Army Orricers, By Major 
G. W. Redway. 

Hrmwns. By Norman Pearson. 

A Fortsiaur my Szoun. By Sir Francis Piggott 
(Chief Justice of Hong Kong). 

Epocus or Japan (concluded), By Joseph H, 
Longford (formerly H.M. Consul, Nagasaki). 
Tue GENeRAL ELecrion IN France, By the Abbé 

Ernest Dimnet. 
London: Sprorrrswoopr & Co., Lrp., 
New Street Square. 


CADBURY’S 


is the ESSENCE of 


COCOA 


made from the choicest Cocoa-Beans, 


under ideal conditions. 





The beverage for to-day and 
every day. 


DRINK THE’ BEST 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
i4 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest ible 
rices, Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

anufacturers, &., on application, 











Now Ready for June. Price 6d, net, 


THE BOOKMAN, 


SPECIAL MARK TWAIN NUMBER, 
With separate Presentation Plate Portrait, Photo 
graphs, and numerous Illustrations, 

The Humour of Mark Twain, by Barry Paip~ 
Mark Twain, the Man and the pain by Walter 
Jerrold—Personal Recollections and Opinions of 
Mark Twain, by Jerome K. Jerome, E. V. Lucas, 
Walter Emanuel, Arnold Beanett, Owen Seaman, 
J. J. Bell, W. Pett Ridge, and F. Anstey, 

Other important Articles in the Number are ;— 

THO HARDY: an Appreciation on th 
Occasion of his Seventieth Birthday, Mlustrated 
with Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Hardy, ands 
Photograph of the Novelist’s Birthplace—The 
Novel in Russia, by Thomas mbe—The Vindi- 
cation of the Puritan, by Holbrook Jackson—The 
Modern Drama, by A. St. John Adeock—&c., &e., he, 

The Illustrations in this Number also include 
Portraits of mess Orczy, Violet Tweedale, 
Louise Mack, Holbrook Jackson, Mrs. Ste 
Rawson, Cynthia Stockley, Yoshio Markino, Yone 
Noguchi, Frederick Niven, Mrs, Chartres, Bjir 
stjerne Bjérnson, &c., &c. 

News Notes, Novel Notes, &c., &. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, Londoa, 





Now Ready for June. Price 1/- net. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


Edited by the 
Rev. Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D, 
CONTENTS. 

A Berg of the Third Century. By Professor 
Sir W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., DD. 

Sin as a Preblem of To-Day. 5. Sin and 
Evolutionary Theory—The Issues, By the 
Rev. Professor James Orr, D.D. 

The Method of Studying the Psalter. Psalm 
xxii, By the Rev. Profeseor 5. BR. Drives, 
D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Isaiah and Isaianic. By the Rev. G, Man 
GoLiourTa, M.A. 

Athanasius and the Book of Testimonies. 
By Professor J. Renpet Harris, M.A., Litt.D, 

Historical Valus of the Fourth Gospel. 10. The 
Probability of a Ministry in Jerusalem. 
By the Rev. E, H. Asxwirn, D.D. 

Hort’s Posthumous Commentary on St 
James. By the Rev, Professor J. B. Maros, 


Litt.D. 
Title and Index for Vol. IX. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, London. 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1890. 








Ret GIO oscsccecccveneccesenssened £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund.................<...:.0-++-+21,290,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, B.C. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion 
New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also male. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, 0 
terms Which may be ascertained on applcation. 
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STRIKING MEMORIES OF A_ SOUTH 
LONDON CLERGYMAN 


mY WORK IN LONDON 


py ARTHUR W. JEPHSON, M.A., Hon. Canon of Southwark, and Rector 
Beton, sometime Curate of Croydon, Vicar of St. John’s, Waterloo Road, Vicar 
* St. John's, Walworth. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with Portrait, 3s, 6d. net. 
“SOME OF THE CONTENTS.—Croydon—St. John’s, Waterloo Road— 
Suppression of Disorderly Houses—Guardians’ Work—Walworth I,— 
Elementary Education (Church); Elementary Education (Public)— 
Walworth I.—Polytechnics—Party Politics, &c. 


Write for Prospectus. 
PITMAN’S HOLIDAY FICTION 
MY LADY OF AROS. By Jouyn 


BRANDANE. With Coloured Frontispiece, 6s, 

“Nothing in the shape of a Jacobite tale has been so well done since 
‘Catriona.’ ”’—Bystander. 

“Mr, Brandane is of the school of Stevenson, and those who care anything 
for the chosen word, the little phrase with the hint of a surprise in it making 
appeal to ear or eye, the delicate, rapid visualisation of character which always 
seems the result of a most intimate personal knowledge—these may read the 
book once for a tale’s sake which is full of change and pathos and romance, and 
again for the manuer of it.”—Times, 


READY JULY 7th 
MISS MONTGOMERY'S NEW NOVEL 


KILMENY OF THE ORCHARD 


A Charming and Novel Love Story 
WITH FOUR COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
ANNE OF GREEN GABLES 
AND 
ANNE OF AVONLEA 


The late MARK TWAIN said of ANNE that she was “the 
most delightful child since the immortal Alice.” Over 
200,000 copies of the English-speaking Editions of these 
two books have been sold since first published. 

















THE STORY OF A GREAT LOVE 


The GLORY of the CONQUERED 


By SUSAN GLASPELL 


“ A fine study in character, intense without being exaggerated, and sustained 
to the last.” —Church Times. 
“ A remarkable book.’”’— Westminster Gazette, 


LONDON : SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 














BAEDEKER’S GUIDES For rourists. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 8s. net. | ITALY, from the Alps to 
THE EASTERN ALPS. 10s. net.| Naples. 8s. net. 


BELGIUM & HOLLAND. 6s. net. pn ane te aan, &. net. 
THE DOMINION of 78. net. 


SOUTHERN FRANCE. 9s, net, 


— &s. nel- | BERLIN & its Environs. 3s. net. 

eanae earrasee aoe on NORTHERN GERMANY. 33. net. 

; . S. BC | SOUTHERN GERMANY. 6s. net. 

LONDON &its Environs. 6s. net. THE RHINE. 7 t 

GREECE, 8s. net — 
~net. | NORWAY, SWEDEN, and 

NORTHERN ITALY. 8s. net, DENMARK. 8s. net, 


CENTRAL ITALY & Rome. PALESTINE & SYRIA. 12s. net. 
7s. 61. net. | SPAIN & PORTUGAL. 16s. net. 

SOUTHERN ITALY and SWITZERLAND. 8s. net. 
Sicily. 6s, net. | THE UNITED STATES. lis. net. 


On Sale at all Booksellers". 








SOUTH AMERICAN SERIES—New Vol. 


ARGENTINA. By wW. A. HIRST. 


With an Introduction by MARTIN HUME, a Map and numerous I ilustrations, 
demy 8vo, cloth, 108, 6d. met. (Inland postage 5d.) 

This volume gives a survey of the physical conditions of the vast Republic 
and a concise account of its history. The most noteworthy towns and places 
are described, and the social and industrial life of Buenos Aires have due 
consideration. The book is an attempt to place the land and the people before 
those who intend to visit Argentina, or those who wish to obtain an impression 
of a country closely connected with England. 





THE BEST NEW TRAVEL BOOK. 


TRAMPS IN DARK MONGOLIA. 


By JOHN HEDLEY, F.R.G:S. 


With 52 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 128. Gd. net, (Inland 
, postage Sd.) 

T.P.’s Weekly says:—‘‘ Mr, John Hedley is an outstanding figure among 
Asiatio travellers, and the narrative of his recent trip through the remoter 
‘istricts of Mongolia appeals by virtue of its merits as an informing aud lively 
record of wayfaring.”’ 


A Powerfully Dramatic New Novel of South African Life. 
By the Authors of “ The Shulamite.” 


THE ROD OF JUSTICE. 


By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW. 6s. 
ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Ad 























elphi Terrace, London. 








Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


THE 
CAMPAIGN OF TRAFALGAR. 


By JULIAN 8. CORBETT, LL.M., 
Lecturer in History to the Royal Naval War College. 
With Maps and Plans. 8vo, 16s. net. [On June 9th. 

This is an attempt to give a complete “ staff” account of the campaign 
from the accession of Pitt to power in 1804 till his death, showing tls 
connection with the formation of the Third Coalition and its relation to 
the military movements of the Powers concerned. It is not written 
from Nelson’s point of view, the idea being to do justice to the work of 
his colleagues, and particularly to that of Lord Barham, whose papers 
have been used for the first time. 


THE RIGHT HON. 
CECIL JOHN RHODES. 


A Monograph and a Reminiscence. 
By Sir THOMAS FULLER, K.C.M.G. 
With Mustrations. 8vo, 6s. net, 
“This fascinating book.”’—The Times. 
“Abounds with many new and delightful anecdotes and characteristic 
sayings.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


LETTERS OF 
JOHN STUART MILL. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by HUGH 8. R. ELLIOT. 
With a Note on Mill's Private Life by MARY TAYLOR. 
With 6 Portraits, 2 vols. Svo, 21s, net, (Inland postage 64.) 


“One of the most important additions to serious literature that this season 
has given, or is likely to give us.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


THE IRISH R.M. SERIES. 


Messrs. Longmans & Co. are issuing a NEW and 
CHEAPER EDITION of these famous Stories by E. OE. 
Somerville and Martin Ross. Price 3s. 6d. each Volume. 


The First Volume is SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN 
IRISH R.M., of which Mr. Stephen Gwynn said in the 
Cornhill Magazine that it was a book that ‘‘no decorous 
person can read with comfort in a railway carriage.” 


THE FURTHER EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. 
will be issued on June 9th, and the other Volumes at 
frequent intervals. 


The Annual Register: a Review of 
Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1909, 8vo, 18s. 
*.* Volumes of the “ Annual Register” for the Years 1863-1908 can 
still be had, price 18s. each. 
“No more valuable aid to men immersed in politics and public affairs 
generally can be cited than ‘ The Annual Register.’ ’’— Scotsman, 








(Inland postage 44.) 

















Little Aliens. By Myra Kerry. With 8 Lllustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This book consists of a Series of Stories based on the experiences of a 

New York School Teacher among the “ little aliens” of that city. 











Drifting Thistledown, By Mrs. P. A. Baryerr 


and Another. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 3d.) 
“A book the title of which harmonises excellently with the contents, for it 
just expresses the irresponsibility of the heroine and the graceful levity of the 
authors’ method.’’—Spectator. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





8vo, 2s., post-free. 
HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, AND HELL. 


From Things Heard and Seen. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING said: “To my mind the only light 
that has been cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg’s philosophy.” 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Strect. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 

2 «4. . 


£ s. 4. | 
25 0 O| Members ooo oe eo. 1010 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 5 0 0| Associates, with Literature 
Mcmbers eae - “ae Ff and Journal ... oa 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Foree is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 





GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S New Books. 





A HISTORY OF 
JAPANESE COLOUR-PRINTS. 
By W. VON SEIDLITZ. 
Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White, 
1 vol. large crown 4to, 25s. net. [ Tuesday. 
THE JAPANESE DANCE. 
By MARCELLE A. HINCKS. 


Illustrated, crown S8vo, 2s. net. 





MR. GALSWORTHY’S NEW BOOK. 
A MOTLEY. 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY, 


Author of “The Man of Property,” “The Country House,” &e. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. [ Tuesday. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


WILLIAM BECKFORD, of Fonthill. 
; By LEWIS MELVILLE. 
Fully Dlustrated, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


ON and OFF DUTY in ANNAM. 
By GABRIELLE M. VASSAL. 
Profuse rte Illustrated, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. net. 





———— _ 


New 10 Six-Shilling B Novels. 


THE DOP DOCTOR. 
3y RICHARD DEHAN. [4th Imp. 


THE WIFE OF ALTAMONT. 
By VIOLET HUNT. 


THE DEVOURERS. 
By A. VIVANTI CHARTRES. [end Imp. 


FORBIDDEN GROUND. 
By GILBERT WATSON. 


THE BOOK OF A BACHELOR. 
By DUNCAN SCHWANN. 


Illustrated in Colour by Oxutve Syesu. 


DEVIOUS WAYS. 
wa GILBERT CANNAN. [2nd Imp. 


_Londog : | WILLIAM _HEINEMANN. - 


JUNE NUMBER NOW READY. 


Financia! Review of Reviews. 


DON’T PAY INCOME-TAX By HENRY LOWENFELD, 
ON YOUR SAVINGS. Author of “All About Invest- 


You can legally exempt them, ment,” and other works on finance. 


The legality of the plan outlined in this article is hased 
upon the opink ¥- of the Right Hon. Sir EDWARD 
CARSON, K.C., P.C., M.P., late Solicitor-General to the 
Crown, and of ian 7 HALLETT FRY, Barrister-at-Law, 


an eminent specialist on Income-Tax questions. 


Othe -cial articles include “‘THE RUBBER MADNESS IN THE CITY’ 
and ‘ ‘THE OU TLOOK FOR THE SHIPPING INDUSTRY,” in addition to 
the usual exhaustive Statistical Record giving the life history of over 5,000 


principal Securities. 
Price 1s. net. 


Publisher, 2 Waterloo Piace, London, S.W. 





HATCHARD s, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir PERCY BUNTING. 








No. 534. JUNE. 2s. 6d. 





KING EDWARD VII. IN PARIS 
By LAURENCE JERROLD 


THE GREATNESS OF HINDUISM By J. N. FARQUHAR 
M. DE WITTE ON FINLAND 
KINGSHIP AND LIBERTY. 
By J. E. G. de MONTMORENCY 
THE LADY ABBESS 
By Mrs. GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM 
DEVELOPMENTS IN TURKEY By Sir EDWIN PEARS 
THE FEEBLE-MINDED By Dr. A. F. TREDGOLD 
CALVINISM AND CAPITALISM—I. 
By P. T. FORSYTH, D.p, 
PERSIA’S DETHRONED SHAH 
By BEATRICE C. BASKERVILLE 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: King Edward VII.; Persia 
By Dr. E. J. DILLON 
LITERARY SUPPLEMERT:— 
A REQUIEM FOR LOVE 
By ETHEL ASHTON EDWARDS 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS: 


The Letters of John Stuart Mill; Les Jésuites; Mr. 
Charles Oman’s “Engtiand before the Conquest”; Captain 
Semenof?’s “After Tsushima”; Nir. Snaith’s New Novel; 
The Christ of History; Reginald Pole; Halley's Comet, &c. 


INDEX TO VOL. XCVII. 


By a Correspondent 


Lenten s BORACE MARSHALS and SON. 





a ae 


NATIONAL 
DEFENCE MAGAZINE 


Now Published Quarterly. 





SOME OF THE CONTENTS FOR THE 
CURRENT NUMBER:— 


Frontispiece. E. R. I. 


“Lord Kitchener.” 
The Editor. 


“War and the Arme Blanche: a Symposium.” 
I. Col. C. E. Callwell, C.B. 
Il. L. 8S. Amery. 
Ill. “A Cavalry Soldier.” 


“ Australia’s Compulsory Service Law.” 
Col. J. G. Legge (Quartermaster-General, Commonwealth Military 
Forces). 


“A Foreign Chronique.” 
“An Old Hand.” 


“The Territorial Force: a Prospect.” 
Colonel! T'. Sturmey Cave, C.B. 


“A Proposed Reorganisation of the British Troops in India” 
Capt. Cecil Battine. 


“Some Notes on the Training of Territorial Field Artillery.” 
“ Maphouta,” 


“The Universal Service Petition.” 
W. L. Blennerhassett. 


“The People’s Part in Home Defence.” 
E. W. Sheppard. 


“Lord Kitchener’s Memorandum of the Defence of Australia.” 


“The Most Pressing Requirement of the Navy.” 
Rear-Admiral R. H. Bacon, D.S.O. 





Now Ready on all Bookstalls, or of 
Messrs. Hugh Rees, Ltd., 119 Pall Mall East. 





187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Price 2s. Gd. net. 
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Messrs. BELL’S BOOKS 


Uniform with the Prose Works of Jonathan Swift. 
NOW READY.—2 vols., 3s. 6d, each. 


THE 
POEMS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Edited by W. ERNEST BROWNING. 
[Bohn’s Standard Library. 


This edition of Swift’s Poems has been put in hand owing to the 
very numerous requests which have been made for an edition of 
Swift's poems uniform with Mr. Temple Scott's edition of the Prose 
Works. The poems have been collated with the earliest and best 
editions available; and the Editor is fortunate in being able to 
include several pieces which have not hitherto been published, The 
notes of previous editors have been retained so far as they are 
useful aA accurate, but they have been revised where necessary. It 
is believed that this edition will be found as complete as it is now 
possible to make it, and that it will take its place as the standard 


text. 








New Volume of Mr. Rogers’s “ Aristophanes.” 
Feap. 4to, 15s. 


THE PLAYS of ARISTOPHANES 


The Greek Text, Revised, anda Metrical Translation on opposite 
pages, with Introduction and Commentary, by BENJAMIN 
BICKLEY ROGERS, M.A, Vol. L, containing the “ Kniauts” 
and the “ ACHARNIANS.” 

Also the Plays separately, 10s. 6d. each. 

“The editorial work is just what it should be, careful, complete, and con- 
rincing ; and the translation is fascinating. The English version is not only a 
delightful companion to the scholar, it is highly entertaining in — 

—Athenzum, 





Uniform with “London’s Lure,” 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


FULL FATHOM FIVE: 


A Sea Anthology. 
By HELEN and LEWIS MELVILLE. With Decorated Title-page, 
Covers, and End-papers by T. R. WAY. 


“We have been engrossed by it from the moment of first turning its pages. 

The compilers of this pretty and handy book have shown the sea in its 

many moods, and have dwelt upon its fascination, its cruelty, its beauty, its 
tragedy, its calm, its storm,’’— Bookman. 


MASTERS OF LITERATURE, 
NEW VOLUMB.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net, 


EMERSON. 


A Selection of the Finest Passages from his Works, Chosen and 
Arranged, with Editorial Connections and a Biographical and 
Critical Introduction, by G. H. PERRIS. 


A detailed List of the Series will be sent on application, 











NOW READY.—Imp. 16mo, 3s. 6d, net, 


THRENODIES, 
Sketches, and other Verses. By the Author of 
“ Thysia.” 


“Remarkable for the poignancy of its feeling and the refined simplicity of 
the verse in which that feeling finds its natural expression.’’—Scotsman. 





THIRD EDITION, Enlarged, royal 16mo, 1s, net, 


THYSIA: 


An Elegy in Forty-five Sonnets. 
d Mr. Frepertc Hargisoy, in an article (on this enlarged edition of 
“Thysia ”) entitled “‘ An Unknown Poet” in the Nineteenth Century, says:— 
‘There is in these daily devotions a poignant ring, a vivid reality, an intense 
realism, which mark them off from all literary elegies of any kind@...... To my 
ear their language hasa melody and a purity suchas no living poet can surpass.” 


BLACKIE’S LIST 


A NEW 


SHAKESPEAREAN DICTIONARY 


By RICHARD JOHN CUNLIFFE, M.A., LL.B. 
Fcap. 4to, 350 pp., cloth, gilt top, 96. net 


CAUSAL GEOLOGY 
By E. H. L. SCHWARZ, A.R.C.S., F.G.S., 


Professor of Geology at the Rhodes University College, Grahamstown, South 
Africa; Late Geologist to the Geological Commission of the Colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 


ilustrated, demy 8Svo, 7s. Gd. net 


A JOURNAL FROM JAPAN 


By MARIE C. STOPES, D.Se., Ph.D., F.L.S. 
Iustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 


“Dr. Stopes has given us a simple, unaffected book, which should take its 
poe among the very best works in which the fascinating Island Empire of the 

ar East is interpreted for Western readers; reading it we seem to know the 
country and the people far better than from many more pretentious books.” 


—Daily Telegraph, 
JAPAN 





IN WORLD POLITICS 


A Study in International Dynamics 
By HENRY DYER, C.E., M.A., D.Sc., 


Emeritus Professor, Imperial University of Tehpes formerly Principal of, and 
Professor of Engineering in, the Imperial College of Engineering, Tokyo, 


Demy 8vo, 12s. Gd. net 


ANCIENT PLANTS 
Being a Simple Account of the Past Vegetation of the Earth 
and the Recent Important Discoveries made in this Realm 
of Nature Study 


By MARIE C. STOPES, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.S., 


Lecturer in Fossil Bote, Manchester University, Author of “* The Study of 
lant Life for Young People.” 


Illustrated, demy Svo, 4s. Gd. net 


INTRODUCTION TO THE NATURAL 


HISTORY OF LANGUAGE 
By T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D(Camb.), Hon. Litt.D.(Dublin), 
Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Melbourne, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net 


FOOD INSPECTION 


A Practical Handbook 
By HUGH A. MACEWEN, M.B., Ch.B.(Glas.), D.P.H.(Lond.), 


D.P.H.(Camb.), 

Assistant Medical Officer of Health for Cumberland; late Resident Physician, 
Belvidere Fever Hospital, Glasgow; late Lecturer on Hygiene, Coopcr Medical 
College, San Francisco. 
illustrated, demy &vo, 5s. net 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE 
BRITISH ISLANDS 


An Introduction to Celtic Myth, Legend, Poetry, and Romance. 
By CHARLES SQUIRE 12s. 6a. not 








ART GALLERIES OF EUROPE. 


Each in 1 vol., cloth, gilt tops, with numerous Full-page Illustrations 
and a Plan, crown 8vo, 6s, net. 
NEW VOLUME. 


THE ART OF THE BELGIAN 
GALLERIES. 


Being a History of the Flemish School of Painting. Illuminated 
and Demonstrated by Critical Descriptions of the Great 
Paintings in Bruges, Antwerp, Ghent, Brussels, and other 
Belgian Cities. By ESTHER SINGLETON. With 48 Full- 
page Illustrations. 


An lilustrated List of this Series will be sent on application. 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. 


By ROBERT CLERMONT WITT, M.A, With 36 Illustrations. 
Fifth Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 
oa Tite book, which we have read with great pleasure, shows that the author 
ti — wide sympathy and knowledge, and it cannot but be largely helpful 
“ be age who wish to increase their interest in pictures. A better gift for 
or e who are ‘dimly fond of pictures,’ but who regret that they ‘know 
hothing about them,’ could not be found.”’"—Spectator,. 











London: G, BELL & SONS, Ltd., York House, Portugal Street, 





A NEW SERIES OF ARTISTIC COLOUR-BOOKS 


BEAUTIFUL ENGLAND 


Feap. 4to, panciiod boards, per vol. 2s. net 


A charming Series of Volumes, beautifully Illustrated in Colour 
by E. W. Hastenvusr. 


OXFORD. MF. D. How. 

THE ENGLISH LAKES. A. G. Braptey, 

CANTERBURY. 

SHAKESPEARE-LAND. W. Jexroup. 

THE THAMES. 4. E. Mirroy. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Other Volumes to follow. 


Send postcard for full Prospectus, beautifully Mlustrated 
in Colours. 


Canon Danks. 


Epwarp THomas, 


BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 
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Mr. ANDREW MELROSE’S List of Books 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S Latest Library List 





The Great Prize Novel. 


SIX LARGE IMPRESSIONS EXHAUSTED. 
SEVENTH IMPRESSION AT PRESS. 


A MARRIAGE UNDER THE TERROR 


By PATRICIA WENTWORTH. 6s. 
#262 10s. award. 

MRS. FLORA ANNIE STEEL, MISS MARY CHOLMON- 
DELEY, and MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, the leading 
Women Novelists of our Day, have awarded the prize of £262 10s. 
to this Novel as the Best in 160 MSS. submitted for Mr. Andrew 
Melrose’s Best Novel Competition. 


The Scotsman says :—“‘ As a moving and stirring picture of the Revolution, 
few essays in English fiction have been more powerful and successful." 








A THRILLING DETECTIVE STORY. 


THROUGH THE WALL. 


By CLEVELAND MOFFETT. 6s. 


A YEAR OUT OF LIFE. 


By MARY E. WALLER, Author of “The Woodcarver of 
*Lympus.” 6s. 

Considerable interest attaches to this book as being a second work by the 
author of “‘The Woodearver of "Lympus,” which has already gone through 
four editions in England. Admirers of that story will make haste to secure 
this new book, which has all the charm and sincerity that marked the first book. 


- THE HUNGER. 


By ANDREW MERRY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This Novel, dealing with the great Irish famine of last century, is one of the 
most remarkable books that the season will see published. Dramatic incident, 
humorous dialogue, and pathetic pictures make up a book of uuusually human 
appeal, faithfulness, and absorbing interest. 


THE RIDERS OF THE PLAINS. 


By A. L. HAYDON. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 64. Numerous Illustrations. 
Glowing with life and teeming with romance, this story of the famous Royal 
North-West Mounted Police of Canada is one to stir the imagination and 
quicken the pulse. 

















A BOOK OF ESSAYS. 


THE LOWLY ESTATE. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 
The chapters comprising this book are the intimate, and in large measure 
artless, revelation of an unaffected, fine mind, and present a fascinating picture 
of the simple life as lived by a cultured man of scholarly and reflective habit. 





THE ROAD TO HAPPINESS. 
(La Route du Bonheur.) 
Translated from the French of YVONNE SARCEY by 
CONSTANCE WILLIAMS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 38. 6d. net. 








THE LAWS OF LIFE AND HEALTH 


By ALEXANDER BRYCE, M.D. Glasgow, D.H.P. Camb. 
With Plates and Diagrams, imperial 16mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


The book is attracting wide attention. It is the clearest, hardiest, and sanest 
guide to health that has been published in the last fifty years. 





ANDREW MELROSE, 3 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


At all Leading Booksellers’ and Libraries. 





THE LIFE OF 
CARDINAL VAUGHAN. 


By J. G. SNEAD-COX, 


With 7 Photogravure Plates, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
21s. net. 








HERBERT and DANIEL, 21 Maddox Street, W. 


A REMARKABLE BOOK 
whose anonymous Authorship is being discussed everywhere, 


LETTERS TO MY SON. 


Being a Bundle of Letters, deeply tender and sympathetic Writte, 
by a young mother to her expected child, between the day when 
she knows she is likely to become a mother and the hour of = 
little son’s birth, = 

Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT OF THE GREATEST POIGNANCcy, 


Uniform with the above, crown 8vo, 5s, net, 


THINGS THAT NO ONE TELLS, 


By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE, Author of “The Fourth Ship,” 

A Volume of Human Secrets, of the beginnings and endings of 

relationships, of fervid hopes and broken aims and disappoin:. 

ments—things held so sacred that generally “no one tells” them 
even to his closest friend. 








SOME STRIKING NOVELS. 
Ninth Edition of THE GLORY AND TE 
THE GREATEST WISH ABYSS. 


IN THE WORLD. The best book yet written 
by Mr. Vincent Brown. 
Mr. E. Temple 


** A memorable book.” 
Thurston’s —Hearth and Home, 
Masterpiece. —Standard. 


“ A very remarkable book.” 
INTELLECTUAL 


MANSIONS, S.W. 
Mr. Philip Gibbs's 
GREAT SUFFRAGETTE 

NOVEL. 


** Deserves to stand.’’—Outlook. 











MADCAP JANE. 
Mrs. C. A. Dawson Scott's 
delicious Novel of 
High Life Below Stairs. 





* Delightful and whimsical.” 





_ “ Will challenge and compel deep —wvaily Telegraph, 
interest and admiration.” “A very charming comedy.” 
—Daily Chronicle. —Iadies’ Field. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., London, W.C. 





THE GREENING BOOK 


EVERY ONE IS READING 
WILLIAM CAINE’S 


New and Amusing Romance of “ The Spanish 
Prisoner” Swindle. 


A PRISONER IN SPAIN 


By the Author of “Boom.” 














OTHER FIRST-RATE FICTION 


MISTRESS CYNTHIA - - - May Wynne 
ROSABEL - : - - Lucas Cleeve 
THE CASE FOR THE LADY - Florence Warden 
THE MILL OWNER - - Lester Lurgan 
THE FALL OF A SAINT Eric Clement Scott 
THE DUKE’S VENGEANCE - Michael Kaye 


NOW READY 
HOUGHTON TOWNLEY’S 


New Sensational Novel. 


THE 


GAY LORD WARING 


By the Author of “The Bishop's Emeralds.” 
SIX SHILLINCS EACH. At all Libraries. 
GREENING & CO., Ltd., 91 St. Martin's Lane, W.¢ 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


| Maemillan’s New Books. 








F. Marion Crawford’s 
New Novel: 


THE UNDESIRABLE 
GOVERNESS. 


Illustrated, 6s. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ There is a great deal of brisk fun developed in 
the narrative, and the author is most happy in his light, effective way of hitting 
off the characteristics of the family type from its oldest to its youngest 

resentatives.”” 

COUNTRY LIFF.—“It has all Marion Crawford’s simple directness and 
humour of narration, and it makes us regret yet again that his gifted and 
capable pen will give us uo more tales.” 

DAILY MAIL.—“ The story......is thoroughly amusing, and the governess 
who deliberately makes herself ucly in order to win the favour of her lover's 
jealous mother is a delightful little person,” 





Chronicles of Theberton. A Suffolk Village. 
By HENRY MONTAGU DOUGHTY. With Introduction 
and Notes by the Rev. W. W. Sxear, Litt.D., &c. With 
Illustrations and Maps, Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Land and Labour. Lessons from Belgium. By 
B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE, Author of “ Poverty: a Study 
of Town Life.” With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ A work of singular interest and unique value, a model of 
what such inquiries should be.” 








Charity and Social Life: a Short Study 
of Religious and Social Thought in Relation 
to Charitable Methods and Institutions. By 
Cc. 8. LOCH, B.A., LL.D., &. Crown S8vo, 6s. net. 





Thoughts on Some Questions Relatin 
to omen, 1860-1908. By EMILY DAVIES, LL.D. 
With Prefatory Note and Portrait, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





The Gospel and the Modern Man. By 
Prof. SHAILER MATHEWS, Author of “The Social 
Teaching of Jesus,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


The Old Order Changeth: a View of 
American Democracy. By WILLIAM ALLEN 
WHITE, Author of “A Certain Rich Man,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 











MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 


Centenary of Savings Banks. 


DR. DUNCAN OF RUTHWELL, 


Founder of Savings Banks. 
By his Great-Granddaughter, SOPHY HALL. 


With 8 Illustrations, price 3s. Gd. net; postage 4d. 


The Standard says:—‘‘ Lord Rosebery is to be the chief speaker at the 
Centenary Celebration this month in Edinburgh of the founder of Scottish 
Savings Banks—a movement which will always be honourably associated with 
the name of Dr. Henry Dunean of Ruthwell.......This graceful monograph, 
written by Dr. Duncan's descendant, Mrs. Hail, is in truth what she calls it, 
a story of industry, philanthropy, and courage.’ 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER, 
21 Paternoster Square, E.C.; and Edinburgh. 

















Second Edition Now Ready. 


COURT LIFE IN CHINA: 


The Capital, its Officials and People. 
By ISAAC TAYLOR HEADLAND, 
Author of ‘Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes’ & ‘The Chinese Boy and Girl.’ 
Price 6s. net; postage 5d. 
Numerous Illustrations, several from the brush of the 
fate Empress herseif. 


“Presented with much force....... Well worth reading.”"—Spectator, 
~. The book is not only written in a most fascinating style, but it is well 
Printed and beautifully illustrated, All lovers of the mystic East should get 


it and read it.”"— Daily Express, 
“The book is full of information obtained at first hand. As a study of 
Chinese Court life it is of undoubted value.”"—Westminster Gasette. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 
21 Paternoster Square, E.C.; and Edinburgh, 








LW AYS WANTED—BOOKS illustrated by Alken, 
“ Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley ; Ok Sporting Books and Prints, 
snuscripts, Illuminated Books, Autographs, Miniatures, Folios of Engravings 
every description. Libraries purchased. Any book supplied. Please state 
wants. Catalogues free—HOLLAND BROS,, 21 Joun BRicut Sr., Binsincuam, 





IN LOTUS-LAND, 
JAPAN. 


By HERBERT G. PONTING, F.R.G.8. With 8 Ilus- 
trations in Colour and 96 in Monochrome from 
Photographs by the Author, Crown 4to, 21s, net. 

This work describes the most famous sights, the most beautiful 
ecenic districts, and the finest mountain peaks of Japan. The illus- 


trations are from the author's photographs, in the production of 
which he is an acknowledged expert. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


TRANS-HIMALAYA: 


Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet. By Dr. SVEN HEDIN, 
With 388 Illustrations from Photographs, Water-Colour 
Sketches, and Drawings by the Author, and 10 Maps, 2 vols, 
8vo, 30s. net. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 


WORKS OF WALTER PATER. 
In 10 Monthly Vols., with Decorated Backs, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each, 
1. THE RENAISSANCE. Studies in Art and Poetry. 


Dr. J. G. FRAZER. 


Totemism and Exogamy : a Treatise on 
Certain Early Forms of Superstition and 
Society. by J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. With 
Maps, 4 vols. 8vo, 50s. net. 

















SECOND EDITION OF VOL. Il. 

A History of the British Army. By the 
Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. First Part.—To tur Cioss or 
THE Seven Years’ War. Vol. II. Second Edition, with 
Maps, 8vo, 18s. net. 

*.* Previously published: Vol. I. Second Edition, 18s. net. 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Vol. 
Buckinghamshire. By Crement Snorrer. With 


Illustrations by Freperick L. Griaes. Extra Crown 8vo, 

gilt top, 6s. 
Criavupivs Crear, in the British Weekly.—* Will take its place at once as one 
of the very best contributions to this series, and an indispensable companion 
to those who travel in Buckinghamshire.” 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 


Letters to Sanchia upon Things as 
they are. Extracted from the Correspondence of Mr, 
John Maxwell Senhouse by MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


A Modern Chronicle. By Wristoy Cxurcuitn, 
Author of “ Richard Carvel,” &c. Illustrated. 


A Gentleman of Virginia. By Pency James 
BREBNER, Author of “ A Royal Ward,” &c. 


Nathan Burke. By Mary 8. Warts. 














Orationes et Epistolse Cantabrigienses 
(1876-1909). By JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, Litt.D., Public 
Orator in the University of Cambridge. Crown 4to, 10s. net. 

GUARDIAN,—“ All Cambridge men, to say nothing of sympathetic Oxonians 
and lovers of refined scholarship at large, will be glad to possess this handsome 
volume, which is full of literary, academic, and historic interest.” 








THIRD EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 

The Epistle of St. James. The Greek 
Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Com- 
ments. By JOSEPH B. MAYOR, M.A,, Litt.D., &c. 
8vo, 14s. net. 

THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1909, 

The Church and the World in Idea and 
in History. Bampton Lectures, 1909. By WALTER 


HOBHOUSE, M.A., Honorary Canon and Chancellor of 
Birmingham Cathedral. 8vo, 10s. net. 


Absente Reo. By the Author of “Pro Christo et 
Ecclesia.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Critical Letters written to a Vicar by a lay friend who appreciates his work, 
but desires to suggest to him that there are other ways of looking at things 
than his own, whether social or ecclesiastical, 








Some Elements of the Religious Teaching 
of Jesus according to the Synoptic Gospels. 
Being the Jowett Lectures for 1910. By C. @. MONTEFIORE, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


STUDIES OF INDIAN LIFE & SENTIMENT 


By Sir BAMPFYLDE FULLER, K.C.S.I.,C.1.E, With Map, crown 8vo, 
6s, net, 

Few of our Indian officials have had wider or more varied opportunities for 
acquiring an insight into the life and thought of the people of India than has 
been enjoyed by Sir Bampfylde Fuller. He has drawn upon his experiences to 
givea prehensive t of the country, the people, and the government, 
which embraces not merely the influences of tradition, religion, and environ- 
ment upon Indian character and customs, but the sentiments which move the 
— ple in their relations with one another, and with the State. The book is a 

ively and instructive introduction to the probl which are now confronting 
British rule in the East. 


NOW READY. VOLS. lil. and IV. of 


LORD BROUGHTON’S RECOLLECTIONS 
genecee®, Edited by Lady DORCHESTER. With Portraits, demy 
vO, . net. 
“The friends made for Lord Broughton by the publication of the first two 
| will be i d by these. They increase one’s good opinion 
restrained, svlid, lofty nature; not a page of them can be skipped without loss; 
they are an important addition to the stock of national memoirs.” 
—Evening Standard, 


LETTERS TO A SALMON FISHER’S SONS 
By A. H, CHAYTOR, With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 9s. net. 


This book not only contains some beautiful pastoemn hs of salmon pools and 
tales of spring and autumn fishing by an enthusiastic lover of salmon-fishing, 
but attempts to teach the inner, so far as may be done with a pen, the best 
practice of modern salmon- ng—where to look for his fish in every kind of 
water and of weather, how to fish most effectively in the various kinds of pools, 
how, at the expense of a few pence, to make his own gut casts and, if he use 
minnow, his wire traces, how to preserve and mend his waders and tie his flies, 
and how to tell a salmon from a troutlet, and a bright kelt from a clean 
fish. There are chapters challenging from actual and detailed observations 
common theories of the wning of salmon, and there is a full account of the 
curious and forgotten salmon laws of both England and Scotland from the 
XIII. and XIV. centuries, 


RENASCENCE : 


The Sculptured Tombs of the XV. Centuryin Rome. By the Rev. GERALD 
S. DAVIES, M.A., Master of the Charterhouse. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, crown 4to, 21s. net. 


The book is designed to supply a need which has been much felt by students 
and travellers. Up to the present time no work in English, or indeed in any 
other language, has dealt at all completely with the subject. Much valuable 
research has been carried out in Germany and Italy, but the results are to be 
found only by patient study of many volumes of Art Periodicals. In England 
even this source of information has been found largely wanting. The author 
lins divided his work into two parts. ‘The first portion is devoted to a sketch 
of the development of Sculpture in Rome from 1100 to 1500. The last part 
contains a chronological list and an arrangement of Tombs under the heading 
of Churches, with short descriptions and biographies, 














JOHN MURRAY, Albemarlo Street, W. 





Second Impression Now Ready. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“T should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(‘A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Specraror, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at Is. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which tt 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
ts to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 





To te cttained from ali Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops, 


Price 1s. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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NEW FICTION FROM 


The House of Cassel] 











MAX PEMBERTON’S 
Latest Novel, 


The Girl with the 
Red Hair. 


With Frontispiece in Colour. 6s. 


It presents a romantic story in his best and most popular cein, 
The scenes are laid in a ’Varsity town, and the story gives ¢ 
breezy and vivid picture of modern University life. 


Freda. e 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


This new novel is full of interesting personalities and striking 
scenes. The many adventures of “ Freda,” an orphan, are told 
in the author's characteristically charming manner. 


The Sixth Speed. 6 


By E. J. RATH 


“ Breezyis a hopelessly inadequate word to use in connection 
— Gey as mp isa popllive emiveated. The reader will dash 
through t. pages descriptive anderson’s Piracy on the 
High Seas, 4 on he has partially recovered his breath, 
will gasp a word of gratitude to Mr. Rath for entertaining him 
so thoroughly.” —The Birmingham “ An exciting narra- 
tive.’’"—The ies’ Field. 


Fate and the Man. 3s. 6d 
By T. W. HANSHEW. 


“ The plot betrays great constructive ingenuity. It will arrest 
pa the thless interest of readers.""—The Morning 
Leader. 


At the Call of Honour. 6s 


By A. W. MARCHMONT. 
“A fine swinging, exciting yarn.”’"—The Morning Leader. 


Who Shall Judge ? 3s, 64. 
By SILAS K. HOCKING 
“Written in Mr. Hocking’s well-known powerful and fasci- 


nating style, and the plot p an originality which is quite 
refreshing.’’— Western Daily Press. 











SOME IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


Puritanism and Art. 


An Enquiry into a Popalar Fallacy. By JOSEPH 
CROUCH. With Introduction by Rev. C. SILVESTER 
HORNE, M.P. with Photogravure Frontispiece and 15 
Full-page Plates. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt. 12s. Gd. net. 


Electrical Distributing WNet- 


works and Transmission Lines. 


By Professor ALFRED HAY, D.Sc., MALE: 

A simple and concise account of the theoretical and practical 
pects of a subject of great importance to every Electrical 

Engineer. With over 100 Diagrams and Illustrations. Demy 

8vo, cloth gilt. 10s. 6d, net 


Popular Fallacies. 
By A. S. E. ACKERMANN, B.Sc. Eng., A.M.1.C.E. 


New and Enlarged Edition, with 8 Full-page Plates. Extra 
crown 8vo, cloth. 


How to Know the Trees. 


By HENRY IRVING. With Frontispiece in Colour and 
many Illustrations by the Author. Extra crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 

3s. 6d. net 
In chaste, graceful language the author imparts his knowledge 
with an enthusiasm that will appeal to every lover of trees, and 
the work is beautified by some of the best pictures that his 
camera has ever produced. 


London by Lightning Pen Flashes. 


Adventures in London. 


By JAMES DOUGLAS. With Frontispiece Portrait of 


the Author. Cloth gilt. The Globe says :—“ Mr. Douglas raps 
out his sentences in the manner of a curtailed Macaulay. It 


akes the desired i ion, for it leaves a picture on the 
Sain a0 clear and hard as a photograph.” 6s. net, 


CASSELL & CO. Ltd., London, E.C. 
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A Story of Provence and the Troubadours 


THE SEVERED MANTLE 


WILLIAM LINDSEY 


With a Frontispiece in Colour. Crown 8vo, 6s. 














































je 
N his Foreword Mr. Lindsey says:—‘“In this book I have tried to picture Provence 

in the time of the troubadours. I show the ‘land of the nightingale and rose’ 
. when Idealism reigned supreme, with Love, Joy, and Song her counsellors. Here 
love first ceased to mean passion, and homage of woman grew to be a religion; the 
joy of life was over all, and song the natural expression of every feeling. The book 
is not a tale of adventure, though perils are experienced ; nor is it an historical novel, 
though its characters breathed the soft air of Provence in the latter half of the 
Twelfth Century. In contradiction of the common belief that the troubadour was 
a shallow fellow, who wandered about twanging a lute and singing pretty songs to 
foolish women, I hope I have shown how very earnest could be the life, and how 
lofty the dreams which often led him to the shadow of the cloister, or to death 
on the hot sands of Palestine.” 





PLEASE READ THE FOLLOWING PRESS OPINIONS OF 


THE SEVERED MANTLE 


“Mr. Lindsey has given us a very vivid presentment of the picturesque life of Provence in the twelfth century...... 
The tale is delightfully told, and, animated with the spirit of the age it represents, is a historical romance of the highest 
type.” —Aberdeen Free Press. 

“Mr. William Lindsey knows well the history of Provence in the days of the troubadours, and his sketch of that fair 
land in those gay yet perilous times reveals at once insight and research.”——Pal/ Mall Gasette. 

“ The atmosphere of the age of the Troubadours and the Crusades has been most successfully conveyed into a book 
which is a poem as well as a romance of chivalry.” —.Scotsman. 

“Mr, Lindsey has written a fine story."—Daily Chronicle. 

“The story is written with the master hand and delicate touch of the true artist.”——.Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

“The story has little that is machine-made and much that is touching and poetic about it.”——Zvening Standard. 

“ A charming book...... He carried me body and soul into France and Italy of the twelfth century.” —Punch. 


“A vivid picture of Provence in the latter half of the twelfth century...... The style of the writer is excellent, and 
there is a charm and delicacy about his descriptions which cannot fail to please.” Birmingham Post, 


“Details wrought out with great skill and care. The personalities and life-stories of the actual princes, poets, and 
fair ladies of the day are deftly woven into the narrative.” —Ouélook, 

“The work has the merit of excellent composition, and obviously the author has closely studied his subject...... The 
Writer attains a considerable amount of success.”—Zdinburgh Evening News. 


“The romantic tale is well told, with a touch of the archaic that is pleasing."——Athenaum, 


THE SEVERED MANTLE 


Should be ordered at once. At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 





METHUEN & CO., Ltd., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESs 


Fossil Plants: a Text-book for 
Students of Botany & Geology 


By A. C. SEWARD, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Botany in the 
University of Cambridge. Vol. II. With 266 illustrations. 


“ Professor Seward’s second volume carries on success- 
fully upon its established lines a text-book which all 
earnest students of botany and geology will value highly. 

Vol IT The exposition is, as in the preceding volume, always 
Demy 8vo lucid, well-ordered, minutely detailed, well abreast of 
the results . It 


15s net in 
very numerous furnishing of diagrams and illustrations, 
all well chesen to help out the descriptions given in 
the text.’’—Scotsman 


Lord Kelvin’s Mathematical and 
Physical Papers 


Volume IV—Hydrodynamics and General Dynamics. Arranged 
and revised, with brief annotations, by Sir JOSEPH LARMOR, 
D.Sc., LL.D., Sec. R.5. 
Three volumes of Lord Kelvin’s Collected Papers were 
issued during his lifetime, and Volume IV, the greater 
Demy 8vo part of which is devoted to papers on Hydrodynamics, is 
18s now published. The Baltimore Lectures, which is virtuall 
a ——— volume, has already appeared, Volume V, 
the final volume, is now in the press, 


Vibrations of Systems having 
One Degree of Freedom 


By B. HOPKINSON, M.A. Cambridge Engineering Tracts, 
No.1. Paper covers. 


The Syndics of the Cambridge University Press have 
made arrangements for the publication of a series of 
Tracts on Engineering, following the lines of the Cambridge 
Tractsin Mathematics and Mathematical Physics. Thegeneral 
editorship of this series, which will be known as the Cam- 
bridge Engineering Tracts, has been undertaken by Professor 
B. Hopkinson, the University Professor of Mechanism and 
Applied Mechanics, who contributes the first volume, 


The Fundamental Theorems of 
the Differential Calculus 


By W.H. YOUNG, Se.D., F.R.S. Cambridge Tracts in Mathe- 
matics and Mathematical Physics, No. 11. Paper covers. 


The account of the fundamental theorems of the 
Differential Calculus given in this Tract will, it is hoped, 
be found complete in itself, some knowledge of the Theory 
D 8 of Sets of Points, but no more than a serious mathematical 
@s ch . student may now be supposed to have gained before com- 
s Od ne! pleting his Degree course, being assumed. A brief account 
of the definitions and results from the Theory of Sets of 
Points actually employed in the Tract is given in an 

appendix, 


Qualitative Analysis: Tables for 


use at the Bench 


Drawn up by E., I. LEWIS, B.Sc., Assistant Master at 
Oundle School. 


These tables are printed on four cards which are held 
together at the top by two metal rings passing through 
eyelet holes, They are arranged in such a way that they 

Size may be stood upon the bench in a position convenient for 
14} in. x 9% in, consultation while work is in progress, the difficulties 
2s 6d net attending the use of an open book being thus obviated. 
The particular card required for use is easily brought into 
position, and an additional advantage is that the cards are 

varnished and can therefore be readily cleaned, 


Cambridge County Geographies 


A series of county geographies suitable for general use as 
handbooks to the various counties, though primarily intended 
for use in schools. 


The latest addition to this series is Devonshire, particulars 
of which are given below. Volumes on the following 
counties have already been published, viz:—KXent, Surrey, 
Susser, Essex, » folk, Somerset, Hertfordshire, 
Wiltshire, Westmorland, Gloucestershire, Cambridgeshire, 
Cheshire and Cornwall, and others on the remaining counties 
of England, Scotland and Wales are in an active state 
of preparation, 


Devonshire 


By FRANCIS A. KNIGHT and LOUIE M. (KNIGHT) 
DUTTON. With 3 maps, 7 diagrams and 98 illustrations. 


Following the general ees of the series, this volume 
gives an account of the hi , antiquities, architecture 
natural history, industries, and physical, logical, and 
general characteristics of the county, and contains two 
coloured maps, one pre and the other —. 
Among the many interesting pictures in the k is a 
photograph of the flagon, now in Windsor Castle, which 
was taken = Drake from the Capitana of the Spanish 
Armada, @ photograph was specially taken for the 
purpose of this volume by command of Queen Alexandra, 





John Lyly: Contribution 4 
Histoire de la Renaissance 
en Angleterre 


By ALBERT FEUILLERAT, Professor of English 
and Literature in the University of Rennes. ma Language 


“ Professor Feuillerat has certainly added betanti 
item to the debt al owed by E izabethan pore myo 


Royal 8vo 
I oa oot 


ness of Feuillerat’s criticisms.’’—Sat 


Hungary in_ the Eighteenth 


Century 

By HENRY MARCZALL, Professor of History in the Uniyer. 
sity of Budapest. With an introductory essay by H. W, y 
TEMPERLEY, M.A. and a map. , 


“* Professor Marczali’s book is universally regarded as, 
work of fundamental importance It will give the English 
public full information on the social and legal development 
and economic conditions of the various elements in the 
Hu i state Mr. Temperley’s Introductory Essay 
enab the English reader to understand at once the 
meaning aud purpose of the Hungarian book.” 

Budapest Napls 


The Melanesians of British New 


Guinea 
By C.G. SELIGMANN, M.D. With 131 illustrations, 


“British New Guinea is one of the most fascinating of 

countries, but our knowledge of its inhabitants has been 

extremely scrappy......The enormous mass of facts 4 

Royal 8vo bee vey A collected by Dr. Seligmann and those who have 
2is net assisted him is arranged with great skill and discussed with 
acumen......Dr, Seligmann has laid an enduring foundation 

for the ethnology of the south-eastern district of British 
New Guinea, which is indi P ble for students at home 
and for future investigators in New Guinea.""—Morning Post 


Greek and Roman Methods of 
Painting 


By A. P. LAURIE, M.A., D.Sc. With three coloured plates. 


This book may be described, in the words of its sub-title 
as ‘some comments on the statements made by Pliny and 
Vitruvius about wall and nny painting.’ e author 
Crown 8vo has looked afresh into the whole question of the nature of 
2s 6d net the Pompeian frescoes, in view of recent attacks on the 
conclusions of Davy, Chevreul, Wiegmann and . 
and has, he believes, brought strong evidence in support 
of the older view. 


The Old Plate of the Cambridge 
Colleges 


By E. ALFRED JONES, author of ‘The Royal Collection of 
Plate at Windsor Castle,’ etc. 

A full account of the large and comprehensive collection 

of plate preserved in the sixteen ancient colleges in the 

University of Cambridge is given in this volume and some 

300 pieces, comprising every specimen of plate of any 

interest or value earlier than the middle of the eighteenth 

century, are illustrated by 120 photogravure and collo- 

type plates. The general introduction, containing an 

account of the different types of silver vessels represented 

at Cambridge, will be found not the least interesting 
feature of the book. 


A History of the Parish of 
St. Mary, Rotherhithe 


By E. J. BECK, M.A., Rector of Rotherhithe and Honorary 
Canon of Southwark. 

“A pleasing volume containing fifty admirable and inter. 
esting illustrations The outline of the history is tracee 
through the thousand years that an altar has stood on the 
pa site of the parish church......Daughter churches 

ave been built and parishes equipped to meet the increasing 





demands of the population, so that a valuable feature of this 
volume is the record supplied of the manner in which the 
Church of England has endeavoured to make provision for 
large populations of poor folk.’’—Church Tvmes 


Modern og | of the Old Testa- 
ment and Inspiration 
By T. H. SPROTT, M.A., Vicar of St. Paul’s, Wellington, N.Z. 


“The writer......givea us abundant evidence of reverent 
and clear-sighted thinking, and he has been able to impart 
to his pages a freshness and practical interest .....Wedo not 
know a better account than this of the gradual change which 
led to the rise of modern Biblical criticism, and of the results 
which it has attained ; nor would it be easy to name 4, 
book that, ina small compass, discusses more wisely 80" 
simply the difficult problems which crowd about the terms 
Revelation and [nspiratioa.”"—Guardian 
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